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In  the  populous  and  extehsire  kingdoms  of  nM>-c  hap. 
dern  Europe,  the  revolutions  of  public  affairs     ^^ 
seldom  disturb  the  humble  obscurity  of  private  Extent  of 
life;  but  the  national  transactions  of  Greece  in-?*A!!5r 
Tolved  the  interest  of  every  family,  and  deeply  ?*^I"1^ 
affected  the  fortune  and  happiness  of  every  indivi- 
Vol.  IL  J  21 
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^  m^  ^^^^'    ^^^  *^^  ^^""^  of  the  Athenians  prored  sue- 
u.i%  mf  cessful  in  Sicily,  each  citizen  would  have  derived 
from  that  event  an  immediate  accession  of  wealth, 
as  well  as  of  power,  and  have  felt  a  proportional 
increase  of  honour  and  security.    But  their  proud 
hopes  perished  for  ever  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse. 
The  succeeding  disasters  shook  to  the  foundation 
the  fabric  of  their  empire.    In  one  rash  enterprise 
they  lost  their  army,  their  fleet,  the  prudence  of 
their  experienced  generals,  together  with  the  flou- 
rishing vigour  of  tiieir  manly  youth*,-Irreparable 
disasters  I  which  totally  disqualified  them  to  resist 
the  confederacy  of  Peloponnesus,  reinforced  by 
the  resentment  of  a  new  and  powerful  enemy* 
While  a  Lacedaemonian  army  invested  tbeir  city, 
they  had  reason  to  dread  that  a  Syracusan  fleet 
should  assault  the  Piraeus;  that  Athens  must  finally 
yield  to  these  combined  attacks,  and  her  once  proa^ 
perous  citizens,  destroyed  by  the  sword,  or  drag- 
ged  into  captivity,  atone  by  their  death  or  disgrace 
for  the  cruelties  which  they  had  recently  inflicted 
on  the  wretched  republics  of  Melos  and  Scione. 
Thenewa      The  dreadful  alternative  of  victory  and  defeat^ 
AUiens!  ^renders  it  little  surprising  that  the  Athenians  should 
^Irr     ^^^^  rejected  intelligence,  which  they  must  have 
A.a4i3.  received  with  horror.  The  first  messengers  of  such 
sad  news  were  treated  with  contempt :  but  it  was 


*  Thuc3'd.  I.  Til.  p.  557.  Cicero  goes  farther.  Hic  primmn,  epes 
niius  civitatis  Tictae,  sommitiutx,  depresszque  sunt:  in  boc  portu 
Atheniensitim  Mbilltttti»»  inperliy  gloriar  naofragium  factoin  ezistlnatur. 
Giccr.  in  Verron*  t.  3T* 
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ifnpossible  long*  to  witbold  belief  from  IhecHAp. 
miserable  fugitives,  whose  squalid  and  dejected  ^^^' 
countenances  too  faithfully  attested  the  public  cala- 
mity. Such  evidence  could  not  be  refused  ;  the 
arrogance  of  incredulity  was  abashed,  and  the  whole 
republic  thrown  into  consternation,  or  seized  with 
despair*  The  venerable  members  of  the  Areo- 
pagus expressed  the  majesty  of  silent  sorrow ;  but 
the  piercing  cries  of  wo  extended  many  a  mile 
along  the  lofty  walls  which  joined  the  Piraeus  to 
the  city ;  and  the  licentious  populace  raged  with 
unbridled  fury  against  the  diviners  and  orators^ 
whose  blind  predictions,  and  ambitious  harangues, 
bad  promoted  an  expedition  eternally  fatal  to  their 
countryf. 

The  distress  of  the  Athenians  was  too  great  tocombma. 
admit  the  comfort  of  sympathy ;  but  had  they  been  ^^^ 
capable  of  receiving,  they  had  little  reason  to*i^""»* 
expect,  that  melancholy  consolation.   The  tidings 
so  afflicting  to  ihem  gave  unspeakable  joy  to  their 
neighbours :  many  feared,  most  hated,  and  all 
envied  a  people  who  had  long  usurped  the  do- 
minion of  Greece.  The  Athenian  allies^  or  rather 
subjects,  scattered  over  so  many  coasts  and  islands. 


*  The  calamity  was  so  great  that  the  boldest  imagination  had 
nerer  dared  to  eoncQire  its  pofsihllity.  Their  minda  being  tkoa  ' 
unprepared,  the  Athenians,  sagrs  Thocydides,  disbeliered  juv 
rut  TAW  9m  t\wTmtm  t(  «vtv  ts  i^ir  J'tasnptuypn'  even 
those  soldiers  vho  escaped  from  this  meUmcboly  business.  TVte 
stories  of  Phitaich  io  Nicia,  of  Athensus,  &c*  may  be  safely 
lejectedasfictioDS,  since  they  aie  inconsistent  with  Thucydldcs'  ps(« 
satiye. 

t  Thnqrdid.  I  viii.  p.  558,  &  seqq. 
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CHAP,  prepared  to  assert  tiiieir  independence  ;  tbe  con- 

^^^'    federates  of  Sparta,  among  whom  the  Syracusans 

justly  assumed  the  first  rank,  were  unsatisfied  with 

victory,  and  longed  for  revenge :  even  those  com- 

nmnities,  which  had  hitherto  declined  the  danger 

of  a  doubtful  contest,  meanly  solicited  to  become 

parties  in  a  war,  likely  to  terminate  in  the  final 

destruction  of  Athens^. 

Abetted       ShouJd  dU  the  efibrts  of  such  a  powerful  con- 

•oitinent'  fcdoracy  Ertill  prove  insufiicient  to  accomplish  the 

of  pewu.  ^^.^  ^  ^jj^  devoted  city,  there  was  yet  another 

enemy  behind,  from  whose  strength  and  animosity 
the  Athenians  had  every  thing  to  fear.  The  long 
and  peaceful  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia, 
ended  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  before 
the  Christian  »ra.  The  two  following  years  were 
remarkable  for  a  rapid  succession  of  kings,  Xerxes, 
S(^dianus»  Ochus  ;  the  last  of  whom  assumed  the 
name  of  Darius,  to  which  historians  have  added 
the  epithet  of  Nothus,  the  bastard,  to  distinguish 
this  eflfeminaie  prince  from  his  illustrious  prede* 
cessorf.  The  first  years  of  Darius  Nothus  were 
employed  in  confirming  his  disputed  authority, 
and  in  watching  the  dangerous  intrigues  of  his 
numerous  kinsmen  who  aspired  to  the  throne. 
When  every  rival  was  removed  that  could  either 
disturb  his  quiet  or  ofiend  bis  suspicion,  the 
monarch  sunk  into  an  indolent  security,  and  his 
voluptuous  court  was  governed  by  the  feeble  ad- 

^  Thncyd.  L  viit.  p.  558,  &  seqq.  Diodor.  1.  xiii.  p.  348. 
t  Piodor.  L  Zijf  p.  322^   Ctetiju^  Benici  &  xIt.  h  acq^%» 
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ministration  of  women  and  eunuchs'*.  But  in  the  chap. 
ninth  year  of  his  reign,  Darius  was  roused  from  his  ^^^' 
lethargy  by  the  revolt  of  Egypt  and  Lydia.  The 
^fection  of  the  latter  threatened  to  tear  from  his 
dominion  the  valuable  provinces  of  Asia  Minor ; 
a  consequence  which  he  determined  to  prevent  by 
employing  the  bravery  of  Phamabazus,  and  the 
policy  of  the  crafty  Tissaphernes,  to  govern  re- 
spectively the  northern  and  southern  districts  of 
that  rich  and  fertile  peninsula.  The  abilities  of 
these  generals  not  only  quelled  the  rebellion  in 
Lydia,  but  extended  the  arms  of  their  master  to^ 
wards  the  shores  of  the  ^gaean,  as  well  as  of  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis ;  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  treaty  which  forty  years  before  had  been  ratified 
between  the  Athenians,  then  in  the  height  of  their 
prosperity,  and  the  unwarlike  Ai-taxerxes.  But 
the  recent  misfortunes  of  that  ambitious  people 
flattered  the  Persian  commanders  with  the  hope 
of  restoring  the  whole  Asiatic  coast  to  the  Great 
Kingt,  as  well  as  of  inflicting  exemplary  punish* 
ment  on  the  proud  city,  which  had  resisted  the 
power,  dismembered  the  empire,  and  tarnished  the 
giory  of  Persia. 

The  terror  of  such  a  formidable  combination  The  Athe 
might  have  reduced  the  Athenians  to  despair ;  and  ^I^^J^'t^ 
oursurprise  that  this  consequence  should  not  imme*^'^^^^^- 
diately  follow,  will  be  inclreased  by  the  following 
reflection.    Not  to  mention  the  immortal  trophies 


*  Cteaas^c.xWiL 

t  Thncydld.  L  riii.  p;  560.  U  Ctctias,  Penic  c.  li. 
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CHAP,  of  Ale^cander^  or  Ihe  extensive  ravages  of  Zihgis 
^^'*  Kban,  Tamerlane,  and  the  Tartar  princes  of  their 
race ;  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  and  o<her 
nations  of  modern  Europe,  have,  with  a  handful 
of  men,  marched  victorious  over  the  eflferainate  or 
barbarous  coasts  of  the  eastern  and  western  world. 
The  hardy  discipline  of  Europe  easily  prevailed 
over  the  unwarlike  softness  of  India  and  the  savage 
Ignorance  of  America.  But  the  rapid  success  of 
all  these  conquerors  was  owing  to  their  military 
knowledge"*^  and  experience*  By  the  superiority 
of  their  arms  and  of  their  discipline,  the  Romans 
subdued  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  the  Athe* 
nians  afford  the  only  example  of  a  people,  who, 
by  the  virtues  of  the  mind  alone,  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive dominion  over  raenoqually  improved  with 
themselves  in  the  arts  of  war  and  government. 
They  possessed,  or  were  believed  to  possess^superior 
courage  and  capacity  to  the  nations  around  them; 
and  this  opinion,  which  should  seem  not  intirely 
destitute  of  foundation,  enabled  them  to  maintain, 
by  very  feeble  gairrisons,  aSl  absolute  authority  in 
the  islands  of  the  j£gaean,  as  well  as  in  the  cities 
of  the  Asiatic  coast.  Their  disasters  and  disgrace 
ID  Sicily  destroyed  at  once  the  real  and  the  ideal 
wpportB  of  their  power ;  the  loss  of  one  third  of* 
their  citizens  made  it  impossible  to  supply,  with . 
firesh  recruits»  the  exhausted  strength  of  their 


*  If  th»tof  the  Tartan  dwald  be  doubted,  the  reader  may  consttlt 
MouL  |de  Ckiignea'a  Hiat  dea  Huna,  or  Mr.  Gibbon'i  admirable  deoc^ip' 
Uonof  the  warlike  maiiD^  of  th^  piatocilQatiaBs^r*  iu 
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gamfloitt  in  foreign  parts ;  the  terror  of  their  fleet  chap. 
was  no  more ;  and  their  multiplied  defeats  before  ,^^,^,s^^ 
the  walls  of  Syracuse^  had  converted  into  contempt 
that  admiration  in  which  Athens  had  been  long 
held  by  Greeks  and  Barbaris^ns* 
.   But  in  free  governments  there  are  rich  latent ?«»!»«' 
resources  which  public  calamities  alone  can  bring  of  free 
to  light ;  and  adversity,  which,  to  individuals  en*^^' 
dowed  with  inborn  vigour  of  mind,  is  the  great 
school  of  virtue  and  of  heroism,  furnishes  also  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  popular  assemblies  the  noblest 
field  for  the  display  of  national  honour  and  mag* 
nanimity.    Had  the  measures  of  the  Athenians 
depended  on  one  man,  or  even  on  a  few,  it  is 
probable  that  the  selfish  timidity  of  a  prince,  and 
the  cautious  prudence  of  a  council,  would  have 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  misfortunes,  too  heavy 
for  the  unsupported  strength  of  ordinary  mindd» 
But  the  first  spark  of  generous  ardour,  which  the 
love  of  virtue,  of  glory,    and  the  republic,  or 
even  the  meaner  motives  of  ambition  and  vanity^ 
excited  in  the  assembled  multitude,  was  difiused 
and  increased  by  the  natural  contagion  of  sympa- 
thy :    the  patriotic  flame  was  communicated  to 
every  breast ;  and  the  social  warmth,  reflected  from 
such  a  variety  of  objects^  became  too  intense  to  be 
resisted  by  the  coldness  of  caution  and  the  damps 
of  despair. 

With  one  mind  and  resolution  the  Athenians  Pnident 
determined  to  brave  the  severity  of  fortune,  and  to  ^]^' 
withstand  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.    Nor  did  thilB  JSTa^ 
noble  design  evaporate  in  useless  speculation ;  the"^^'- 
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CHAP,  wisest  measures  were  adopted  for  reducing  itttf 
,^^!^  practice.    T6e  great  work  began,  as  national  re* 
formation,  ought  always  to  begin,  by  regulating 
the  'finances,   and   lopping  off  every  branch  of 
superfluous  expense.    The  clamour  of  turbulent 
demagogues  was  silenced ;  aged  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience were  allowed  calmly  to  direct  the  publie 
councils ;  new  leyies  were  raised ;  the  remainder 
of  their  fleet  was  equipped  for  sea ;  the  motions  of 
the  colonies  and  tributaty  states  were  watched  with 
an  anxious  solicitude,  and  eveky  proper  expedient 
was  employed  that  might  appease  their  animosity, 
or  render  it  impotent*.     Yet  these  measures, 
wi^    and   vigorous   as   they   were,   could   not, 
probably,  have  suspended  the  fkll  of  Athens,  had 
not  several  concurring  causes  facilitated  their  ope- 
ration.   The  weak,  dilatory,  and  ineffectual  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Spartan  confederacy  ;  the  tem- 
porising, equivocal,  and  capricious  conduct  of  the 
Persian  governors;  above  all,  the  intrigues  and 
enlierprising  genius  of  Alcibiades,  who,  after  in- 
volving his   country  in  inextricable  calamities, 
finally  undertook  its  defence,  and  retarded,  though 
hk  could  not  prevent,  its  destiny. 
The  Pcio-     la  the  year  following  the  unfortunate  expedition 
^9^d    into  Sicfly,  the  Spartans  prepared  a  fleet  of  an 
p^^^to  hundred  sail,  of  which  twenty-five  gallies  were 
JJ^^jJ^J  furnished  by  their  own  sea-ports ;  twenty-five  by 
d^nd-   the  Thebans ;  fifteen  by  the  Corinthians ;  and  the 
Athens,    rtftiatnder  by  Locris,  Phocid,  Megara^  and  the 

*  Thucydid*  L  tIxL  p.  559.    Dlodor.  1.  xiii.  p.  349* 


nianliae  cities  on  the  MMt  of  Babpotmetm.  craf. 
This  armartieiit  wftsdestined  toencounge  and  sup-*  ^J!^^ 
port  the  neTolt  of  the  Aslatk  sabjeets  of  the  Athe-  o\vu^ 
mans.    The  islands  of  Chios  and  Lesbos*  as  weU^!u3. 
as  the  city  Erytbrae  on  the  continent*  solicited  the 
Spartans  to  join  them  wiUi  thenr  nairal  force.  Their 
request  was  enforced  by  Tissapbemes,  who  pro- 
mised  to  pay  the  sailors*  and  to  Tictual  the  diips^ 
At  the  same  time*  an  ambassador  from  Cyzicus*  a 
populous  town  situate  on  an  island  of  tiie  PropoiH 
tis*  entreated  the  Lacedaemonian  armament  to  sail 
to  the  safe  and  capacious  harbours  which  had  long 
formed  the  wealth  and  the  ornament  of  that  city, 
and  to  eipel  the  Athenian  garrisons*  to  which  the 
Cyzicenes  and  their  neighbours  reluctantly  sub- 
mitted.   The  Persian  Phamabaxus  seconded  their 
proposal ;  offered  the  same  conditions  with  Tissa« 
phernes ;  and  so  tittle  harmony  subsisted  between 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Great  King*  that  each  urged 
his  particular  demand*  with  a  total  unconcern  about 
the  important  interests  of  their  common  master** 
The    Lacedaemonians   held  many  consultations  iKhtmy 
among  themselves*  and  whh  their  allies;  hesitatedi^'^^ 
deliberated*  resolved*  and  changed  thehr  reaoltt*^^^^^**- 
tion;  and  at  length  were  persuaded  by  Akibiades 
to  prefer  the  overture  of  Tissaphemes  and  the 
lonians  to  that  of  the  Hellespontiues  and  Riania^ 
bazus. 

The  delay  occasioned  by  this  deliberation  wasTheAtitt- 
the  principal*  hut  not  the  only  cMmi,  whirih  hln-*"^^*^ 

^  Thttcyduip.^l&5«3. 
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^nAp.doedthe  allies  from  Mtk^  expeditiously,  at  a- 
^^^^^^time  whenttxpeditioo  wasof  the  utmost  import-* 
defeat  the  ance*    A  Variety  of  private  views  diverted  tbem 
^Gorin^^^™  the  general  aim  of  Ibe  confederacy ;  and  the 
J}j^"g^?^^  season  bad  far  advanced  before  the  Corinthians, 
»)••        distinguished  as  they  were  by  excess  of  antipathy 
xcii.  1.'   to  i^tbens,  were  prepared  to  sail.  They  determin- 
ed, from  pride:  perhaps,  as  well  as  superstition,  to 
oelebrate^,    before  leaving,  their  harbours,    the 
Isthmian gamea,  consecrated. tQ  r^eptune,  the  third 
of  the  Grecian  festivals  in  point  of  dignity  and 
splendour.    From  this  ceremony  the  Athenians, 
though  enemies^  were  not  excluded  by  the  Co* 
rinthian  magistrates ;  nor  did  they  exclude  them* 
selvei^  though  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  past 
nuafortuoes,  and  totally  occupied  by  the  thoughts 
of  providii^  against  future  evil.s«    While  their  re-r 
presentatives  shared  the  amusements  of  this  sacred 
spectacle,  they  neglected  not  the  commission  re- 
conmiended  by  their  country.    They  secretly  in« 
formed  themselves  of  the  plan  and  particular  cir- 
cumfitances  of  the  intended  revolt,  and  learned  the 
precipe  time  fixed  for  the  department  of  the  Corin- 
thian fle^t.    In  consequence  of  this  important  in- 
telligence, the  Athenians  anticipated  the  designs  of 
the  rebels  of  Chios,  and  carried  off  seven  ships  as 
pledges  of  their  fidelity.    The  squadron  which  re- 
turned from  this  useful  enterprise,  intercepted  the 


*  «  ng4v  rti  iw%d4A  ^itc^Minrk**  The  scboliMt  juAtly  obsenres  the 
force  of  the  *«/!*»•  « tbordoghly,  completely,**  i-  e.  until  tbcy  had  cele- 
brated the  sames,  the  complete  nomber  of  daySf  appointed  by  antiquity. 
Vid.  JE.  Port  ad.  loc«  p«  563; 
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Corinthians  as  they  sailed  through  the  SaromiccwAft 
gulpb;  and' having  attacked  and  eonquered  them,  yj^j 
pnrsiied  and  blocked  them  ap  in  their  harbours^. 
Meanwhile  the  Spartanis  and  their  allies  sent  to  successful 

*  opera- 

the  Ionian  coast  such  squadrons  as  Were  sncceftiirielj  tions  of 
ready  for  sea,  under  the  conduct  of  Alcibiades,  federaus. 
Chalcideus,  and  Astyochus.  The  Amt  of  these 
commanders  sailed  to  the  isle  of  Chios,  whith  wof 
distracted  by  contending  factions.  The  Athenian 
partisans  were  surprised,  and  compelled  to  submit ; 
and  the  city,  which  possessed  forty  gaUies,  and 
yielded  in  wealth  and  populousness  to  none  of  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  became  an  accession  to  the 
Pelofpojmesian  confede#aoyw  The  strong' and  riohf 
town  of  Miletus  followed  ttie  example :  Srythrhi 
and  Clmxmien€  siirrenderadr  to  Cfaaloideus ;  several 
places  of  less  note  iiJete  conquered  by  AstyO' 
chuB. 

When  the  Athenians  received  tbe  unweh^bm^Bsttieof 
inteMigenoe  of  these  erents^ibey  voted  the  expea^^o^^^ 
diturei  of  a  thousand  talenis,  wldett,  -hi  more  pw*-^;*'!;^^^^^ 
perous  itimes,  they  bad  -depdsited  'ki  tl)e  citadel, 
under  the  sanction  of  a  'decree  of  ihesensile  arid 
people^  to  reaerre  it  ibran  occasion  of  the  titwiost 
danger.    Tbis^  seasmabler.  ra jyply  enabled  thcMf  *e 
increaselbe  .fleet,  which  sailed,  under  Pbk*ynietaul 
and'otMar  teaderb,' to  the  iale  of  I^sbcis.     lUting 
secured  the  fidelity  of  the  Lesbians,  who  were  ripe 
for  rebellion^  they  endearoured  to  recoy^r  their 
authority  in  Miletus,  anciently  regarded  as  tbfr 

•  Thucydid.  p.*  564  '     *      *       '   *'* 
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CHAP.  ca|>jiaIof  (he  Ionic toabt.    A  Uoody  battle  wm 
^^'    fought  before  «be  walls  of  Ibat  place,  between  the 


Athenians  and  Argivea  on  one  side,  and  the  P^o^ 
ponneaians,  assisted  by  the  troops  of  Tisaapheme; 
and  the  Tevolled  MileBtans,  on  the  other.  The 
Athenian  bravery  defeated,  on  this  opcasion,  the 
auperior  numbefs  of.<3i!eeks  and  Barbarians  to 
whom  they  were  opposed ;  ^ut  their  Argire  auxil*. 
iaries  were  repulsed  by  the  gallant  citizens  of  Mi* 
letits ;  so  that  in  both  parts  of  the  engi^;enient,  the 
Ionic  race,  commonly  deemed  the  less  warlike, 
pnevailed  over  their  Dorian  mals  and  enemies. 
Elaiad  witb  the  joy  of  victory,  the  Atfaeniaae 
psepared  to  assault  the  town,  when  th^  were 
alarmed  by  the  approadh  of  a  fleet  of  fifty^fivB 
sail,  whidi  advsiiioed  in  4wwdivisions»  the  one  eona* 
manded  by  the  celehraled  Heraaocrates,  the  othear 
by  Theramenes  the  Spartan.  Phrynicfaus .  priiv 
dently  considi6reii  that  his  own  atrenglh  only 
anounted  to  forty*«ight  gallies,  and  nftise4  to 
edmnktfae  last  hope  of  the  republic  to  the  danger 
0f*an  tmeqtial  cond>£^.  His  flrmntes despised  the 
filamfMnsof  tihe  Athenfafn  ^sailors,  who  insulted*, 
imdenihe  name  Irfrcowaniice,  the  eatttioo  of  their 
TheAtbchadawral;  abd  lie  nahriy-  jretired  mlh.faia  whole 
wSt^^  Ibn^^to  Ae  iak  of  aMtn%  (where  tbe  popukur  fm> 
tibfi  hftvinglalely^  traalod  «fae  ooblef  viOiflkQcidiog 

.  •**«.?jft\i^     .      '   •  . 

*^  if  an  poaebat  eniip  run^oreA  ante  salnteii^.'^ 

lUnrtva  «pud  Ci6.  ' 

whiek  Tluieydidet  ^zpresies  more  phhify»   **  "^  wn  rm  m^xfff  «f ^ 
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MQUrtke  tAderaelty,  toofirequMiin  6raeif»4e-c  nxw 
BMifcnciM>  were  leady  to  raoetve  wUh  opea  ariM  ^^^^^^ 
the  patrm»  of  Ibtt  fierce  Bod  lioenUoua  form  of 

The  retreat  of  the  AUieniaii  fleet  acknowledged  The  Athe- 

1  1  »      •  i*   «  •      .       nian  affair* 

toe  nayal  supenonly  of  the  enemy ;  a  superiMity  retrieved 
which  was  alone  mifficieot  either  to  acquire  or  to  bLd^s.^' 
maiat^n  the  submiMon  of  the  neighbouring  coaitB 
and  iaiands.  In  other  respects  too,  the  Pelepoer 
n^iaos  enjoyed  the  most  deciai^e  advantagoa. 
Hieir  gallies  were  rietiialledy  their  soldiers  were 
paid  by  Tiasaphenies,  and  they  daily  expected  a  r^ 
i»foTcenient  of  an  huodmd  and  fifty  PboBnkian 
lAipe,  whicli,  it  was  said,  had  already  reached  An- 
pe&dua,  a  sea  port  of  Paaqphylia.  But,  in  tUa  dan- 
gerous crisis^  foctiioe  seeanad  to  respect  the  decline- 
h^  age  of  Albens,  and,  by  a  train  of  accUtents, 
Mgular  and  almost  incmdtble,  enaUod  AleibSadea, 
ao  long  the  nisfiMrtune  and  theseoui|^,tofoecoine 
the  defnee  and  the  aayiour^  of  his  country. 

Baring  hia  Jong  nandenco  inSpartp,  Akibiadec  his  in- 
asBunad  the  Mitwiusd  gmriiy  of  deportment;  and^'^^^^ 
omtfiannadhuinetf  to  the  spam  diet,  and  laboriona 
osBoreiiea,  which  pvevaaled  in  that  austere  re publio ; 
kuti  hia  cfaaractor  and  bis  principles  vemainad  as 
licentious  as  oTan  HisioArigne  witli  Timea,  Ike 
apowaetif  King  Agia,  waadisoovMad  by  an  exaeas 
«f  female  la^tT^.  l«ieauaen,Tainof  theottocb- 
ment  of  so  celebrated  a  character,  familiarly  gare 
the  name  of  Alcibii^de^  tp  her  son  Leotychides ;  a 
name  which,  first  c;op4lied  tp  thejpiiTficy  of  her 
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c  ^  A  p.  female  coapanioiis,  was  sobn  spread  abroad  in  tbe 
,^^^  world,  AkibiadiB  punished  her  folly  by  a  most 
mortifying  but  well-merited  dedaFation,  boa^tkig 
that  he  bad  solicited  her  favours  from  flo  other  mo* 
tive  but  that  be  m%bt  indulge  tbe  lambkious  desire 
of  giving  a  king  to  Sparta.  Theoffenee  itself,  and 
thei  shameless  avowal^  still  more  provoking  ^an  the 
offence,  excited  tbe  keenest  resentment  in  the  breast 
of  the  injured  husband"*^.  The  magistrates  and  ge* 
nerals  of  Sparta,  jealous  of  the  fame^  and  envioup  of 
the  merit  of  astranger,  readily  sympathised  with  the 
nisfortunes,  and  encouraged  the^  revenge  of  Agis ; 
and  as  tbe  horrid  practice  of  assassination  still  dis- 
graced the  manners  of  Greece,  orders  were  sent  to 
A^tyocbus,  who  comoianded  m  chief  the  Pelopon<- 
nesian  forces  in  Asia,  aeecetly  to  destroy  AlciUades^ 
whose  power. defied  tb#se  laws  which  in  ev^ 
Grecian  republie  condemned  adultererato  deathf« 
Btttthe  active  <and  subtle  Athenian  bad  secuk*ed 
too  faithful  domestic  intelUgenoe  an  the  principal 
families  of  Sparta  to  become  tbe  vidtiaioftfaigexe- 
cirable  design.  Whb  bis  usual  address  be  eluded  aM 
tbe  sndres  of  Astyoofaus ;  bis  safety,  bowevter/re^ 
.quired  perpetual  vigilance  and  caiitibn,  and  bede- 
^isrtmiied  tO'  esoipejlrom  a  isitvation,  which  subj^C^ 
edtbun  to  sucbirkaoinecoiihiraiat. 
mi  eon-  <  PubUdy  btaiabed  from  Athens,  ascritlyperse** 
^;^.^  4;uted  by  Spaita,  be  had  reeoiirse  to  the'  iviendfllilp 

f ^themes. ')  / .  j  ,.•.:'  '     r  *     !  :ni  -i 

^  Plutarcb,  ii.  49.  in  Alclbiad. 
•       i  J'i  /.i     't     I    .'     '!»'"  >     !  "      7     V    .  ..i 

*    t  Ljsin  m  defence  of  Eupbiletus,  &c:  p.^419«' 


of  TiflEwphernefl,  who  admired  bia  aocomplislimeittB,  chap.. 
and  respected  his  abilities,  which,  though  far  supe-  ^^ 
rior  in  degree,  were-  similar  ia  kind  to  his  own. ""^^^^^^^ 
Tissiqphernes  was  of  a  temper  the  more  readily  to 
serve  a  friend,  in  proportion  as  he  less  needed  his* 
services.  AIcibiades>therefore,carefullyconicealed 
from  him  the  dangerous  resentment  of  the  Spar-^ 
tans.  In  the  selfish  breast  of  th^  Persian  no  at- 
tachment could  be  durable  unless  founded  on  in* 
terest ;  and  Alcibiades,  who  had  deeply  studied  his 
character,  began  to  flatter  his  avarice,  that  he 
might  ensure  his  protection.  '  He  informed  him^ 
that  by  allowii^  the  Peloponnesmn  sailors  a 
drachma,  or  seven-pence  sterling,  of  daily  pay,  b^ 
treated  them  with  an  useless  and  even  dangerous 
liberality :  that  the  pay  given  by  the  Athenians^* 
even  in  the  most  flourishing  times,. amounts  only 
to  three  oboli ;  which  proceeded,  not  from  <  a  dis- 
inclination to  reward  the  Aiil  and  valour  of  their 
seamen,  but  from  an  experience,  that  if  they  receiv- 
ed more  than  half  a  dra^tna  each  day;  the  super* 
fluity  would  be  squandered  in  such  profligate  plea* 
sures  as  enfeebled  and  corrupted  their  minds  and 
bodies,  andrendeied  them  equally  incapable  of  ex- 
ettiim  and  of  discipline.  Should  the  sailors  prove 
dissatisfied  with  thisequitable reduction^  theGrecian 
character  afforded  an  easy  e:xpedient  for  silencing 
theirlicentious  clamours.  It  would  be  sufficientto 
bribe  the  naval  commanders  and  a  few  mercenary 
orators,  and  the  careless  and  improvident  seamen 
would  submit,  without  suspicion,  the  rate  of  their 
pay,  as  well  as  every  other  concern,  to  the  influence 


U  Tin  BtfTtfEf  OT 

CHAP.  aftdiMliMityof  thos^wlio  wm»  acotBtomed  ta^ 

Pmuadet     TiBM^hMnMheardtbbadTioe  with  the  tttantiw 
mi!!uh  hb  ^^  ^  ftttriclotts  man  to  every  propMal  for  sanng 
^^^  hit  momy ;  tad  «o  ttiie  » judgmenihad Altibiader 
Peip^  imiMd  ef  the  6t«ekd^  (liat  Herinoerates  the  Sjrra- 
'^'^'    cWMn  WM  tile  dtily  officer  who  disdained  meaaly 
add  perfidioitoslyi  to  betrtfv  Ihe  iniereat  of  the  laaii 
iHKlethid  commaod}  yet,  tbrough  ihe  influence  o£ 
1^  «olleiigUefl»  the  plan  of  econony  was  uniTor* 
sally  adapted,  and  oft  a  fntiife  occadion,  Tisn-^ 
l^rnea  boasted  that  Hempocratea,  though  mom 
eoy,  was  dd  less  corruptible  than  otber%  and  that 
the  only  Mason  for  which  he  undertook  the  patron- 
age of  tiie  sniloln,  was  to  compel  a  reluctant  complin 
ance  with  his  own  exhorbitant  demands.    Thia 
fepfoadi  illustrates  the  opinion  entertained  by 
foreign  nations  oi  Greciah  rirtue ;  but  it  is  pro^ 
bably  4in  Asperstott  on  the  feme  of  the  illustrious 
Syracusan* 
Aiientet      ^^^  intrigues  of  Alcibiades  bad  sown  jealousy 
^'^  and  distrust  ift  the  Peioponnesian  fleet :  they  had 
g«|^    alienated  the  mieds  of  the  troopa  both  from  Tuh 
sjiphemes  and  their  commanders :  the  Persian  waa 
jheady  to  forsalce  those  whom  he  had  leaned  to 
debpii^;  and  Alcibiades  profited  of  this  disposition 
t«^  insinuate  that  the  allianee  of  the  Lacedsmonians 
WM  equally  expensiTo  aiid  inconrenient  for  the 
GMat  King  mA  im  lieutenants.     ''  That  these 
haughty  i^epublics  were  accustomed  to  take  amis 
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I 

to  cMSind  the  liberties  of  Greece,  a  des^  totalise  bar 
incoDsistent  with  the  Tiews  of  the  Persian  court.  If  ^^^ 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  islanders  aspired  at  independ* 
ence,  and  hoped  to  deliver  themselves  from  Atbe** 
man  governors  and  garrisons,  Irithout  submitting 
(o  pay  tribute  to  Persia,  thej  ought  to  carry  on  tbcf 
war  at  their  own  expense,  si<ice  they  would  alone 
reap  the  benefit  of  its  success.  But,  if  Tissapher* 
nes  purposed  to  recover  the  ancient  possessions  of 
his  master,  he  must  beware  of  giving  a  decided  su« 
periority  to  either  party,  especially  to  the  warlike 
Spartans.  By  an  attention  to  preserve  the  balance 
even,  between  the  hostile  republics  be  would  force 
them  to  exhaust  each  other.  Amidst  thdr  domet* 
tic  contests  an  opportunity  would  soon  arrive, 
when  Darius,  without  danger  or  expense,  might 
crush  both,  and  vindicate  lus  just  hereditary  claim 
to  the  dominion  of  all  Asia."^ 

These  artful  representations  produced  almort  an  AicibUu 
open  breach  between  Tissaphemes  and  hisronfe-^"**** 
derates.    The  advantage,  which  Athens  would  de- 1^^^  the 
rive  from  this  rupture,  might  have  paved  the  way  mL^to 
for  Alcibiades  to  return  to  his  country :  bet  be  t^irtB 
dreaded  to  encounter  that  popular  fury,  whose  ef**^^^^ 
fects  be  had  fatally  experienced,  and  whose  mad  c»ey- 
resentment  no  degree  of  merit  could  appease ;  he 
therefore  applied  secretly  to  Pisander,  Theramenes, 
and  other  persons  of  distinction  in  the  Athenian 
camp.    To  them  he  deplmred  the  desperate  state 
of  public  affairs,  expatiated  on  his  own  credit  with 
Tissaphemes,  and  insinuated  that  it  might  be  yet 
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c  H  A  r.  possible  to  prevent  the  Pboeuician  fleet  at  Aspeii- 
sxt    dus  from  sftilifig  to  assist  the  enemy.    Assuming 
""^"^^"^  gradually  more  boldness,  as  he  perceived  the  suc- 
cess of  his  intrigues,  he  finally  declared  that  the 
Athenians  might  obtain  not  merely  the  neutrality, 
but  perhaps  the  assistance  of  Artaxerxes,  should 
they  consent  to  abolish  their  turbulent  democracy, 
so  odious  to  the  Persians,  and  entrust  the  admini- 
stration of  goTemment  to  men  worthy  to  negociate 
with  so  mighty  a  monarch. 
A  simikr     Wbeo  the  illustrious  exile  proposed  this  measure» 
b^inn     H  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
!^iii*ic  ^^^^*  cabals  which  had  been  already  formed,  both 
^^p-      tn  the  city  and  in  the  camp,  for  executing  the  de- 
sign which  he  suggested.    The  misfortunes,  occa- 
sioned by  the  giddy  insolence  of  the  multitude,  hdA 
tiirown  the  principal  authority  into  the  bands  of 
the  noble  and  wealthy,  who    corrupted   by   the 
sweets  of  temporary  power,  were  desirous  of  ren- 
dering it  perpetual.  Many  prompted  by  ambition, 
several  moved  by  inconrtancy,  a  few  directed  by  a 
just  sense  of  the  incurable  defects  of  democracy, 
were  prepared  to  encounter  every  danger  that  they 
ratgbt  overturn  the  established  constitution.  In  the 
Hiirdand  most  honourable  class  was  Antiphon,  a 
mas  of  an  exalted  character,  and  endowed  with 
extraordinary  talents.    The  irrisistible  energy  of 
his  eloquence  was  suspected  by  the  people.    He 
eppeared  not  in  the  courts  •of  justice,  or  in  the  n^ 
s  sembly ;  but  bis  artful  and  elaborate  compositions 

*o0f  D  saved  the  1  ives  of  his  friends*    He  was  thein- 
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Tisible  agent  who  governed  all  the  Ddotiom  of  thee  a  a  i». 
conspiracy ;  and  when  compelled,  after  the  ruin  of  ^^ 
his  party,  to  stand  trial  for  his  life,  he  discorered 
powers  of  mind  that  astonished  the  most  disceniiDg 
of  bis  contemporaries^.  Pisander,  Theramenes, 
and  tlie  other  leaders  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
warmly  approved  the  views  of  Alcibiades.  The 
Athenian  soldiers  likewise,  though  they  detested 
the  impiety,  admired  the  valour,  of  the  illustrious 
exile,  and  longed  to  see  him  restored  to  the  service 
of  hb  country.  All  ranks  lamented  the  dangerous 
sHuaUon  of  Athens;  many  thought  4bat  their 
affairs  must  become  desperate,  should  Tissapher- 
nes  command  the  Phcenician  fleet  to  co-operate 
with  that  of  Peloponnesus ;  and  many  rejoiced  in 
the  prospect  of  a  Persian  alliance,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  would  enter  at  once  into  the  pay  of 
that  wealthy  satrapf. 


*  Thneydid.  L  tUI.  p.  600.    A  few  Vines  tbove*  Tkueydidet  detcribei 
tlM  chartcter  of  Aotipbtn  vith  espretsive  energy:  «nif  Akmrnam  ^m 

ynoh  U3ni9.  **  An  Athenian,  ki  Tirtne  second  to  no  aiMi  tbea  Uvvug, 
endowed  with  Iho  grentett  vigour  of  thought,  and  the  grenteat  power 
of  ei^MftioB.^  Plutareh  in  the  vciy  tnaccumte  and  infkurfot  work* 
intttkdy  The  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,  tells  as,  that  Antiphoa  was  the 
first  who  wrote  institutions  of  omtoiy ;  and  that  hia  pleadings  were  tho 
awnC  ancieiit  that  had  come  down  to  posterity.  Anong  the  fifteen 
^lecchet  ascribed  to  him,  I  think  there  are  three  that  do  not  invalidAto 
the  high  commendation  of  Thttcydides. 

t  What  influence  this  consideratkNi  moat  have  had,  may  he  eoa- 
jeetweii  ftora  tlie  information  «f  Andoeidcs,  Oiat*  iii,  ite  Mjt, 
that  in  the  course  of  this  war  the  Spartans  received,  ftom  their  Fer- 
aian  allies,  subsidies  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  talenti^  about  a 
aiiftanttarfing*  -ThissuaisprodifioQStConiiderinf  thevahwofmon^ 
inthatage. 
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One  mail)  the  personal  enemy  of  Alcibiades, 
alone  opposed  the  general  current.    But  this  man 
}»hniii.    was  Pbrynichtis,  whose  prudent  firmness  as  a  com*- 
counter-    zander  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark. 
cibiii^i  ^^^  courage  with  which  he  encountered  dangers 
many  have  equalled,  but   none  ever  surpassed 
the  boldness  with    which  he  extricated  himself 
from  diflScu1ties«    When  he  perceived  that  his 
Colleagues  were  deaf  to  every  objection  againat 
recalling  the  friend  of  Tissaphernes,  be  secretly 
informed  the  Spartan  admiral  Astyochus,  of  the 
intrigues  which  were  carrying  on  to  the  disad«» 
vantage  of  his  country.    Darii^  as  this  treach* 
ery  was,  Phrynichus  addressed  a  traitor  not  less 
perfidious  than  himself.     Astyochus  was  become 
the  pensioner  and  creature  of  Tissaphernes,  to 
whom  he  communicated  the  intelligence.    The 
Persian  again  communicated  it  to  his  favourite 
Alcibiades,  who  complained  in  strong  terms  to 
the  Athenians   of  the  baseness   and  villany  of 
J^hrynichus.    Tlie  latter  exculpated  himself  with 
consummate  address ;  but,  as  the  return  of  Alci* 
biades  might  prove  fatal  to  his  safety,  he  ventured 
a  second  time,  to  write  to  Astyochus,  gently  re- 
proaching  biffi  with  his   breach  of  confidence^ 
and  explaining  by  what  means  he  might  surprise 
the  whole  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos  ;  an  exploit 
that  must  for  ever  establi^  bis  fame   and  for- 
tune.   Astyochus  again  betrayed  the  secret  to 
Tissapbemesand  Alcibiades;  but  before  their  ]eir 
ters  could  be  conveyed  to  the  Athenian  camp» 
Phrynichus,  who,  by  some  unknown  channel,  was 
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inSoraied  of  this  new  treachery',  anticipated  tbcc  ha  v, 
dangerous  discorery,  by  apprising  the  Athenians  Jl^ 
of  the  enemy's  design  to  surprise  their  fleet.  They 
had  scarcely  employed  the  proper  means  to  frus* 
trate  that  purpose,  when  messengers  came  from 
Alcibtades  to  announce  the  horrid  perfidy  of  a 
wretch  who  had  basely  sacrificed  to  private  resentr 
ment  the  last  hope  of  his  country.  But  the  mes- 
sengers arrived  too  late ;  the  prior  information  of 
Pbrynichus  as  well  as  the  bold  and  singular  wick** 
edness  of  his  design,  which  no  common  degree  of 
evidence  was  thought  sufficient  to  prove,  were  su»- 
lained  as  arguments  for  his  exculpation ;  and  it 
was  believed  that  Alcibiades  had  made  use  of  a 
stratagem  most  infamous  in  itself,  but  not  unex^ 
ampled  among  the  Greeks,  for  destroying  a  man 
wliom  he  detest^*. 

The  opposition  of  Phrynichus,  though  it  re*  Progress 
tarded  the  success  of  Alcibiades,  prevented  not  the  spiney 
measures  of  Pisander  and  his  associates  for  abolish-  t^d^^ 
ing  the  democracy.    The  soldiers  at  Samos  were  !^*^j^| 
induced,  by  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  to  ac^  ment. 
quieace  in  the  resolution  of  their  generals.  But  a 
more  difficult  task  remained ;  to  deprive  the  people 
of  Athens  of  their  liberty,  which,  since  the  expuU 
tton  of  the  fieimily  of  Pisistratus,  they  had  enjoyed 
an  hundred  years*    Pisander  headed  the  deputa- 
tion which  was  sent  from  the  camp  to  the  city  to 
effect  this  important  revolution.    He  acquainted 
the  extraordinary  assembly,  summoned  on  that  oo» 

.  •  Thiiqydid,  p.  SST— 590. 
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c  H  Kv.  casidnin  tbe  theatre  of  Bacchus,  with  the  mesfsufes 
^^'*    which  had  been  adopted  by  their  soldiers  and  fel- 
low citizens  at  Samos.    The  compact  band"^  of 
conspirators  warmly  approved  the  example  ;  but 
loud  murmurs  of  discontent  resounded  in  different 
quarters  of  that  spacious  theatre.    Pisander  asked 
tbe  reason  of  this  disapprobation.    **  Had  his  op- 
ponents any  thing  better  to  propose?  If  they  had, 
let  them  come  forward  and  explain  the  grounds  of 
their  dissent :  but,  above  all,  let  them  explain  how 
they  could  save  themselves,  their  families,  and 
their  country,  unless  they  complied  with  tbe  de- 
mand of  Tissaphemes.    Tbe  imperious  voice  of 
necessity  was  superior  to  taw ;  and  when  the  actual 
danger  had  ceased,  they  might  re-establish  their 
ancient  constitutbn."  The  opponents  of  Pbander 
were  unable.or  afraid  to  reply :  and  the  assembly 
passed  a  decree,  investing  ten  ambassadors  with 
full  powers  to  treat  with  the  Persian  satrap. 
Kcgoeift-       Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
Vw^     Ml  the  coast  of  Asia,  the  Spartan  commanders  had 
Jjjjj^    concluded,  in  the  name  of  their  republic,  a  treaty 
wi  ^     with  Tissaphernes ;  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that 
the  subsidies  should  be  regularly  paid  by  the  king 
of  Persia,  and  that  the  Peloponnesian  forces  should 
employ  their  utmost  endeavours  to  recover,  for 


*  Or  ntber  biods,  MCMdiBf  to  Tknoydides.  Pitander  ««•  st 
painfl  to  g^ain  over  to  his  trievs  tac  |crw/u«rM(,  den^  wrv^'X^^  n^^tt^tt  w  ry 
mut  ««rci  tri  i^Mit  mu  t^mt*  **  Tbe  ftctiooi  or  jtmtot  abeady  fomedin 
Athens,  with  a  view  to  thrust  themselves  into  the  seats  of  judkatvfei 
atkd  the  fpreat  offices  of  atato."    Thucydid.  p^,^92> 


Utot  fnoBarcb>  the  domiiiions  of  his  ancestors,  ^^a^* 
wJhicb  had  been  long  uryustly  usurped,  and  cruelly  ^^^^^ 
insulted,  by  the  Atbeniuis.  This  treaty  seemed 
so  honourable  to  the  Great.Kiog»  that  his  lieuten- 
ant could  not  venture  openly  to  infrioge  it*  It  is 
possible,  that,  in  the  interval  between  his  intrigues 
with  Alcibiades,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  at  Magnesia,  the  place  of  his  usual 
ji^esidence,  Tissapbernes  might  receive  fresh  in* 
stnictions  from  his  court  to  make  good  his  agree* 
9ient  with  the  Spartans*  Perhaps  the  crafty  satrap 
never  entertained  any  serious  thoughts  of  an  al« 
liance  with  the  Athenians,  although,  he  sufficiently 
relished  the  advice  given  him  by  Alcibiades  to 
weaken  both  parties.  But  whatever  motive  deter- 
niined  him,  it  is  certain  that  he  shewed  a  disinclina- 
tion to  enter  into  any  negpciation  with  the  Athe*- 
nian  ambassadors.  Alarmed  at  the  decay  of  hia 
influence  with  the  Persians,  on  which  he  bad  built 
the  flattering  hopes  of  returning  to  his  country, 
Aloibiades  employed  all  the  resources  of  bis  geniua 
to  conceal  hisdisgrace.  By  solicitations,  entreaties^  ArtiSoes 
and  the  meanest  conqpliances,  he  obtajded  an  au'^^f^,^' 
dience  for  his  fellow-citizens.  As  the  agent  of  Tis*> 
sapbemes,  he.  then  proposed  the  conditions  on 
which  they  n^igl)t  obtain  the  friendship  of  the  Great 
King.  Several  demands  were  made,  demands 
most  disgraceful  to  the  name  of  Athens ;  to  all  of 
wbiefa  the  ambassadors  subnfiittedi  They  even 
Agreed  to  surrender  the  whole  coast  of  Ionia  to  its' 
Mcient  sovereign.  But  when  the  artful  Atheniaifr 
(fearful  lest  they  idiould,  on  any  terms,  accept  the 
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CHAP,  treaty  which  Ussapherries  was  resolved  on  no* 
,^x'    terms  to  grant)  demanded  that  the  Persian  fleetir 
^^'"^"""^  should  be  allowed  to  sail  undisturbed  in  the  Gre- 
cian seas,  the  embassadors,  well  knowing  that  should 
this  condition  be  complied  with,  no  compact  could 
binder  Greece  from  becoming  a  province  of  Per- 
sia, exprJBssed  their  indignation  in  ver>  unguarded 
language,  and  left  the  assembly  in  disgust.    Thi^ 
imprudence  enabled  Alcibiades  to  affirm^  with' 
some  appearance  of  truth,  that  their  own  anger 
and  obstinacy,  not  the  reluctance  of  Tissaphernes^ 
had  obstructed  the  negociation ;  which  was  precisely 
the  result  and  issue  most  favourable  to  his  views^. 
The  His  artifices  succeeded,  but  were  not  attended 

^^^  with  the  consequences  expected  from  them.    The 
o^ep.       Athenians,  both  in  the  camp  and  city,  perceived, 
oi^p!     by  this  transaction,  that  his  credit  with  the  Persians 
a!c.  411.  was  less  than  he  represented  it;  and  the  aristocra-'' 
tical  faction  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  man,  whose 
restless  ambition  rendered  him  a  dangerous  asso* 
ciate.    They  persisted  however,  with  great  acti- 
vity, in  executing  their  purpose ;  of  which  Phry- 
nichus,  who  had  opposed  them  only  from  hatred' 
of  Alcibiades,  became  an  active  abettor.    When 
persuasion  was  ineffectual,  they  had  recourse  tor 
violence.     Androcles,  Hyperbolusf,   and  other 


*  Thucydid.L  riti.  p.  593. 

t  Tbucjrdides  painU  bb  character  in  few  worda:  "m^CftAoy  n%  t/fh 
Ah»9xu$tj  fA9^Bii^99  «cr8^«roT  »r(ctxM-/ufvoy  a  ^Kt  JW«fitMK  x«i  A^ut/uttt^oc  f oCori. 
KX^fli  /m  TTon^uLf  KM  ^T^vvnf  Tipc  iroxM»(.  '*  One  Hyberbolus,  a  worthless 
ftdloWy  and  banished  by  the  Ostracism^  not  from  fear  of  his  power  aad 
dif^itj,  but  on  account  of  his  eitreme  ^rofl){^cy,  and  his  being  a  dis*. 


Ikentioufl  demagoguei^  wen  assuBiMted*  Thec hap. 
people  of  Athens,  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  ^^ 
conspirators,  and  surprised  to  find  in  the  number 
many  wbomthey  leastsuspected,  were  restrained  bj 
inactive  iimidity^or  fluctuated  indoubtfulsuspense^ 
The  cabal  alone  acted  with  union  and  with  vigour ; 
and  difficult  as  it  seemed  to  subvert  the  Athenian 
democracy,  which  had  subsisted  an  hundred  years 
with  unexampled  glory,  yet  this  design  was  under* 
taken  and  accomplished  by  the  enterprising  activity 
of  Pisander,  the  artful  eloquence  of  Theramenes» 
the  firm  intrepidity  of  Pbrynichus,  and  the  supers 
intending  wisdom  of  Antiphon^. 

Ht  it  was  who  formed  the  plan,  and  regulated  Goveni- 
the  mode  of  attack,  which  was  canied  on  by  his  the  four 
associates.  In  a  deliberation  concerning  the  means 
of  retrieving  the  afiairsuf  the  public,  Pisander 
proposed  the  election  of  ten  men,  who  should  be 
charged  with  the  important  trust  of  preparing  and 
digesting  resolutions,  to  be  on  an  appointed  day 
hid  before  the  assembly  of  the  people*  When  the 
day  arrived,  the  commissioners  had  but  one  resoi» 
lution  to  propose :  ^  That  every  citizen  should 
be  iree  to  ofier  hb  opinion,  however  coi^rary  to 
law,  without  fear  of  impeachment  or  trial;'*  a  mat* 
ter  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  cabal,  since  by 
a  strange  contradiction  in  government,  the  Athe« 


gnce  to  fSie  City."   "^c  Ostnciim  was  thought  to  be  for  ever  disgraced 
by  being  applied  to  such  an  unworthy  object,  ttd  thcMefbrtii  kid  asite* 
See  Flat,  in  Nlcia»  and  Artstopb.in  Pac  ver.  680. 
*  Tbncydid.  ibid.  Ii  LysiM  Adten.  Aforst. 
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CHAP,  nian  orators  and  Btatesmeo  were  liable  to  prose- 
t^^^'_f  cution*  before  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  for 
such  speeches  and  decrees  as  bad  been  approved 
and  confirmed  by  the  assembly.  In  consequence 
of  this  act  of  indemnity,  Pisander  and  his  party 
boldly  declared  that  neither  the  spirit  nor  the 
forms  of  the  established  constitution  (which  had 
recently  subjected  them  to  such  a  weight  of  mis- 
fortunes) suited  the  present  dangerous  and  alarm- 
ing crisis.  That  it  was  necessary  to  new  model  the 
whole  fabric  of  government ;  for  which  purpose 
five  persons  (whose  names  be  read)  ought  to  be 
appointed  by  the  people,  to  choose  an  hundred 
others ;  each  of  whom  should  select  three  associ- 
ates ;  and  the  four  hundred  thus  chosen,  men  of 
dignity  and  opulence,  who  would  serve  their  coun- 
try without  fee  or  reward,  ought  immediately  to 
be  invested  with  the  majesty  of  the  republic.  They 
alone  should  conduct  the  administration  uncon- 
troled,  and  assemble,  as  often  as  seemed  proper, 
five  thousand  citizens,  whom  they  judged  most 
worthy  of  being  consulted  in  the  management  uf 
public  affairs.  This  extraordinary  proposal  was 
accepted  without  opposition :  the  partisans  of  de- 
mocracy dreaded  the  strength  of  the  cabal ;  and, 
the  undiscerning  multitude,  dazzled  by  the  impos- 
ing name  of  five  thousand,  a  number  far  exceeding 
the  ordinary  assemblies  of  Athens^  perceived  not 
that  they  surrendered  their  liberties  to  the  artifice 
of  an  ambitious  faction.f 

*  Bf  the  >$<i#»  wa^Mofjum,    See  Vol.  L  Ch«p.  zilL 
f-  Tlmejrdid.  8c  Ly tmi,  ttbi  tupnu 
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^ut  the  conduct  of  (he  four  hundred  fyrtfntscHAP. 
(for  historians  have  justly  adopted  the  language  of   ^^• 
Athenian  resentment)  soon  opened  the  eyes  and  Their  ty. 
understanding  of  the  most  thoughtless*      They^^^^^' 
abolished  every  vestige  of  ancient  freedom;  em-<'^"«- 
ployed  mercenary  troops  levied  from  the  small 
islands  of  the  iBgaean,  to  overawe  the  multiUide^ 
to  intimidate,  and  in  some  instances  to  destroy^ 
iheir  real  or  suspected  enemies.    Instead  of  seiz-^ 
ing  the  opportunity  of  annoying  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  enraged  at  the  treachery  of  Tissaphemes^ 
and  mutinous  for  want  ofpay  and  subsistence,  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  solicit  peace  from  the  Spar* 
tans  on  the  most  dishonourable  terms.    Their  ty* 
rahny  rendered  them  odious,  in  the  city,  and  their 
cowardice  made  them  contemptible  in  the  camp 
at  Samos.    Their  cruelty  and  injufitice  were  de- 
scribed, and  exaggerated,  by  the  fugitives  who 
continually  arrived  in  that  island.    The  generoua 
youth,  employed  in  the  sea  and  land  servicci  were 
impatient  of  the  indignities  offered  to  their  fellow- 
citizens.    The  same  indignities  might  be  inflicted  rheir  pv- 
on  themselves,  if  they  did  not  vindicate  tiieir  fifee^sm^ 
dom.     These  secret  murmurs  broke  out  into  loud  ^IJ^Tbu^ 
and  licentious  clamours,  which  were  encouraged  by  i"»  •^ 
the  approbation  of  the  Samians.    Thrasy  bulus  and  las. 
Thrasyllus,  two  officers  of  high  mei'it  and  distino*  ^ 
lion,  though  not  actually  entrusted  with  a  share  Jh 
the  supreme  command^^  gave  activity  and  boldnesa 


*  l^eltfaer  f^enertls    nor    atfanipalr :  for   Thrasybulus    only    com* 
tttfided  a  galley;  and  Thrasyltaa   terrod  in  tho  iwftfy»am«i  itt* 
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,cn  Kv.  to  the  kisur^^s*  The  abettors  of  the  new  ^ 
^^J^^  vernmeirt  were  attacked  by  aurpriie ;  thirty  of  the 
nio0t  criminal  were  put  to  death,  seTeral  other* 
were  banished,  democracy  was  re-established  in  the 
camp,  and  the  soldiers  were  bound  by  oath  t» 
maintain  their  hereditary  goverment  afcainst  the 
conspiracy  of  domestic  foes,  and  to  act  with  yigour 
and  unanimity  af^inst  the  puUic  enemy. 
The  for-       Thrasybulus,  who  headed  this  successful  and 

incr  con*  ,^  <■••  i«  •«  • 

ducts  Ai.  meritorious  sedition,  had  a  mmd  to  conceive,  a 
to^'bf  A.  tonirue  to  persuade,  and  a  hand  to  execute,  1h» 
1:^^  most  daring  designs.  He  exhorted  the  soldiers^ 
not  to  despair  of  efiecting  in  the  capital  the  same 
reTohition  which  they  had  produced  in  the  camp. 
But  should  they  fail  in  that  desi|^,  they  ought  iw 
longer  to  obey  a  city  which  had  neither  wealth 
nor  wisdom,  neither  supplies  nor  good  counsel  te 
lend  them.  They  were  themselves  more  nume« 
reus  than  the  subjects  of  the  four  hundred,  and 
^  better  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for  war* 
They  possessed  an  island  which  had  formerly  con* 
tended  with  Athens  for  the  command  of  the  sea> 
and  which,  it  was  hoped,  they  might  defend  against 
every  foe,  foreign  and  domestic.  But  were  they 
compelled  to  forsake  it,  they  had  still  reason  to 
expect  that,  with  an  hmidred  ships  of  war,  and 
with  so  many  brave  men,  they  might  acquire 
en  establishment  not  less  valuable  elsewhere,  ia 
which  they  would  enjoy,  undisturbed,  the  ]nvalu<^ 

iukiry,  whether  as  an  officer,  or  in  the  rankf,  the  ezpraaaion  leaves  tin* 
oerta'm     The  schoiaaat,  however,  «QDsiileffi  9Wh9m$9rt  m  qnanimtiif 


abk  gifta  of  ISbertj*    Their  most  iniinedistft  con-  c  h  ^  p. 
cera  was  to  recal  Alcibiades,  Who  bad  been  de*    ^^^^ 
oeived  and  di^raced  by  the  tyrants,  and  who  not 
only  felt  with  peculiar  sensibility^  but  could  resent 
with  becoming  dignity,  the  wrongs  of  bis  country 
and  his  own.    The  adTice  of  Thrasybulus  was  ap« 
proTed;  soon  after  be  sailed  to  Magnesia,  and  re* 
turned  in  coai|>any  with  Alcibiades. 
^  Nearly  four  years  bad  elapsed  since  the  eloquent  ^^^ 
son  of  Cliiuas  had  spoken  in  an  Athenian  assei^ly.  his  conn. 
Being  presented  by  Thrasybulus  to  bis  fellow^  ^'^'*"' 
citizens,  he  began  by  accusing  bis  fortune,  and 
laaientiflg  bis  calamities.    '<  Yet  his  banishment 
ooght  not  to  aflfect  him  with  permanent  smrowi 
since  it  had  fiirmshed  loeoi  with  an  opportunity  to 
serve  the  cause  of  his  country.  This  event,  others 
unfortunate,  had  procured  him  the  acquaint^ 
and  friendship  of  Tissaphemes;  who,  moved 
by  bis  entreaties,  bad  withheld  the  stipulated  pay 
firerathe  Peloponnesian  fcurces,  and  who,  he  doobtc 
ednot,  would  continue  lus  good  offices  to  the 
Athenians,  supply  them  with  every  thing  requi» 
site  for  maintaining  the  war,  and  even  summon  the 
Phesnician  fleet  to  their  assistance/'    The<te  were 
magnificent  but  flattering  promises.     In  making 
them,  Aldbiades  however  did  not  consult  merely 
the  dictates  of  vanity.  They  raised  bis  credit  witili 
the  army,  who  immediately  saluted  him  general*^; 
ihey  widened  the  breach  between  Tissaphernesand 

^  Mfr«  *gm  TT^^nn^'^They  associated  him  with  the  former  comman« 
4efs.  But  Thncydldes  immediately  adds*  mu  ta  w^^yfAA^tL  wArf* 
tavi^mt  and  referred  erery  thiSfif  to  bis  management^  p.  609. 
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CHAP,  the  Spartans ;  and  they  struck  terror  (when  his 
^^^^^^^^^^  speech  frot  abroad)  into  the  tyrants  of  Athens,  who 
had  proToked  the  resentment  of  a  man  qualified  to 
subvert  their  usurpation, 
Hii  mef.      Alcibiades  left  the  care  of  the  troops  to  his  col 
t^u.  ^leagues  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  and  with 
drewhim«te1f  from  the  applauses  of  his  admiring 
countrymen,  on  pretence  of  concertini^  with  Tissa- 
phprnes  the  system  of  their  future  operations. 
But  his  principal  motive  was  to  shew  himself  to  the 
Persian,  in  the  new  and  illustrious  character  with 
which  he  was  invested ;  for  having  raised  his  au- 
thority among  the  Athenians  by  his  influence  with 
the  satrap,  he  expected  to  strengthen  this  influence 
by  the  siipport  of  that  authority.     Before  he  re* 
turned  to  the  camp,  ambassadors  had  been  sent  by 
the  tyrants,  to  attempt  a  negociation  with  the  par- 
tisnns  of  democracy,  who,  inflamed  by  continual 
reports  of  the  indignities  and  cruelties  committed 
in  Athens,  prepared  to  sail  thitherto  protect  their 
friends  and  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies.  Ai* 
cibiades  judiciously  opposed  this  rash  resolution^ 
which  must  have  left  the  Hellespont,  Ionia,  and 
the   islands,    at  the  mercy  of  the  hostile  fleet. 
But  he  commanded  the  ambassadors  to  deliver  to 
their  masters  a  short  but  pithy  message :    "  That 
they   must    divest    themselves  of  their  illegal 
power,  and  restore  the  ancient  constitution.    If 
they  delayed   obedience,   he   would  «ail  to  the 
Piraeus,  and  deprive  them  of  their  authority  and 
their  lives*." 

•  ThucydiA  ibid.  &  Plul.  il  54.  in  Vit  Alcibiad, 
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When  IhiB  message  was  reported  at  Athens,  He  h  a  p. 
added  to  the  disorder  and  confusion  in  which  that     ^^'' 
unhappy  city  was  involved.    The  four  hundred  xumuiis 
who  bad  acted  with  unanimity  in  usurping  the  go-*"  Athcn». 
Ternment»soou  disagreed  about  the  administration, 
and  split  into  factions,  which  persecuted  each  other 
as  furiously  as  both  had  persecuted  the  people*. 
Tberamanes  and  Aristocrates  condemned  and  op- 
posed the  tyrannical  measures  of  tlieir  colleagues. 
The  perfidious  Phrynicus  was  slain ;  both  parties 
prepared  for  taking  arms ;  and  the  horrors  of  a 
Corcyrean  sedition  were  ready  to  be  renewed  in 
Athens,    when   the  old  men,   the   children,  the 
women  and  strangers,  interposed  for  the  safety  of 
a  city  which   had  long  been  the  ornament    of 
Greece,  the  terror  of  Persia,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  worldt- 

Had  the  public  enemy  availed  themselves  of  this^-J«W  i" 
opportunity  to  assault  the  Piraeus,  Athens  could  ponnesun 
not  have  been  saved  from  immediate  destruction.^*"^' 
But   the   Peloponnesian  forces  at  Miletus,  long 
clamorous  and  discontented,  had  broken  out  into 
open  mutiny,  when  they  heard  of  the  recal  of  Al* 
cibiades,  and  the  hostile  designs  of  Tissaphernes. 
To  the  duplicity  of  the  satrap,  and  the  treachery 
of  their  own  captains,  they  justly  ascribed  the  want 
of  pay  and  subsistance,  and  all  the  misfortunes 
which  they  felt  or  dreaded.    Their  resentment  was 
violent  and  implacable.     They   destroyed    the 
Persian  fortifications  in  the   neighbourhood  of 

*  Lysias  adr.  Agorat.  f  Thucydid.  p.  610. 
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c  H  A  F.  Miletus ;  they  put  the  gan  isons  to  the  sword ; 

.^.^^^^  their  treacherous  commander,  Astyochu8»  ^aved 

his  life  by  flying  to  an  altar;  nor  was  the  tumult 

appeased  until  the  guilty  were  removed  from  their 

sight,  and  Myndarus,  an  officer  of  approved  valour 

md  fidelUy,  arrived  from  Sparta  to  assume  the 

principal  command"^. 

Amidst        The  dreadful  consequences  which  must  have 

muits  in   resulted  to  the  Athenians,  if,  during  the  fury  of 

the'peio.  t^^^^  sedition,  the  enemy  had  attacked  them  with 

S^^ap^  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  may  be  con- 

i^ars  on   ceived  by  the  terror  inspired  by  a  much  smaller 

*  Peloponnesian  squadron  of  only  forty*two.vessels, 

commanded  by  the  Spartan  Hegesandridas.    The 

friends  of  the  constitution  had  assembled  in  the 

spacious  theatre  of  Bacchus.    Messengers  passed 

between  them  and  the  partisans  of  Antiphon  and 

Fisander,  who  bad  convened  in  a  distant  quarter  of 

the  city.    The  most  important  matters  were  in 

agitation,  when  the  alarm  was  given  that  some  Pe* 

loponnesian  ships  had  been  seen  on  the  coast  Both 

assemblies  were  immediately  dissolved.  All  ranks 

of  men  hastened  to  the  Piraeus ;  manned  the  vessels 

in  the  harbour ;  launched  others  ;  and  prepared 

thirty*six  for  taking  the  sea.  When  Hegesandridas 

perceived  the  ardent  opposition  which  he  must 

encounter  in  attempting  to  land,  he  doubled  the 

promontory  of  Sunium^  and  sailed  towards  the 

fertile  island  of  Euboea,  from  which,  since  the 

fortification  of  Deceiia,  the  Athenians  had  derived 

*  Tlwcydid.  p.  611. 
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iar  more  plentiful  supplies  than  from  the  desolated  c  n  a  v. 
territory  of  Attica.    To  defend  a  country  which     ^^^ 
formed  their  principal  resource,  they  sailed  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy » and  observed  them  next  day 
near  the  shore  of  Eretria,  the  most  considerable 
town  in  the  island. 

The  £uboeans,  who  had  long  watched  an  oppor-  Battle  of 
tunity  to  revolt,  supplied  the  Peloponnesian 
squadron  with  all  necessaries  in  abundance ;  but 
instead  of  furnishing  a  market  to  the  Athenians, 
they  retired  from  the  coast  on  their  approach. 
The  commanders  were  obliged  to  diminish  their 
strength,  by  detaching  several  parties  into  the 
country  to  procure  provisions;  Hegesandridas 
seized  this  moment  to  attack  them :  most  of  the 
ships  were  taken;  the  crews  swam  to  land ;  many 
were  cruelly  murdered  by  the  Eretrians,  from 
whom  they  expected  protection;  and  such  only 
survived  as  took  refuge  in  the  Athenian  garrisons 
scattered  over  the  island^. 

The  news  of  this  misfortune  were  most  alarming  nemo- 
to  the  Athenians.  Neither  the  invasion  ofv^erxes,^u^ii!ilV 
nor  even  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  occasioned  such  ter-^;^' 
rible  consternation.    They  dreaded  the  immediate  ^^T?' 
defection  of  Eubcea;  they  had  not  any  more  ships  a.  d  411, 
to  launch ;  no  new  means  of  resisting  their  multi- 
plied enemies :  the  city  was  divided  against  the 
camp,  and  divided  against  itself.    Yet  the  magna- 
nimous firmness  of  Theramenes  did  not  allow  the 
friends  of  liberty  to  despair.  He  encouraged  them 

•  Thucydid.  p-  622. 
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CHAP,  to  disburden  the  republic  of  its  domestic  foes,  who 
^  had  summoned,  or  who  were  at  least  believed  ixif 
have  summoned,  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedss* 
monian  fleet,  that  they  mijo^ht  be  enabled  to  enslave 
their  feltow- citizens.     Antipbon,    Pisander,  and 
others  most  obnoxious,  seasonably  escaped;  the 
rest  submitted.    A  decree  was  passed,  recalling 
Alcibiades,  and  approving  the  conduct  of   the 
troops  at  Samos.    The  sedition  ceased.    The  de- 
mocracy, which  had  been  interrupted  four  months 
was  restored ;  and  such  are  the  resources  of  a  free 
government,  that  even  this  violent  fermentation 
was  not  unproductive  of  benefit  to  the  state.  The 
Athenians  completed  whatever  had  been  left  im- 
perfect in  former  reformations^ ;  and  determined 
to  defend,  to  the  last  extremity,  the  ancient  glory 
of  the  republic. 
The  Athc-     By  the  imprudent  or  perfidious  conduct  of  their 
tllriSlJir  commanders,  and  the  seditiou&spirit  of  their  troops, 
^**         the    Peloponnesians   lost  a  seasonable  opportu* 
xcu.  £     nity  to  terminate  the  war  with  equal  advantage  and 
'  honour,and  having  neglected  the  prosperous  current 
of  their  fortune,  they  were  compelled  long  and  la- 
boriously to  strive  against  an  unfavourable  stream. 
* 

*  The  governnent  was  hroug^btback  to  hs  rnnf^inal  principles,  as  es« 
tablished  by  Solon.  Among  other  ialutarjr  regulations,  it  was  enacted' 
that  DO  one  should  receive  a  salary  for  any  public  magistracy.  **  And 
now,**  says  Thucydides,  '*  for  the  first  time,  in  the  present  age  at  least* 
the  Athenians  modelled  their  goyermnent  aright :  and  this  enabled  Athena 
i^tn  to  'raise  her  head.**  Thucydid.  p.  623.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
neither  Diodorus,  Plutarch^  nor  any  of  the  orators,  make  the  least  men- 
tion of  those  salutary  reguUtioos,  which  iadoed  lasted  not  long  after  the 
return  of  Alcibiades. 
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The  dodblfttl  TissapfaerneB  besitated  between  tbe  c  h  a  p. 
part  of  aD  open  eneooj,  or  a  treacfaerous  ally ;  the    ^^^' 
Spartans,  who  had  .foroierly  rejected  ihe  friend*^ 
ship,  now  courted  the  protection,  of  hk  rival  Phar* 
nabazus ;  to  whose  nm-thern  province  they  sailed 
with  the  principal  strength  of  their  armament} 
leaving  only  a  small  squadron  at  Miletus,  to  defend 
their  southern  acquisitions.    The  Athenians,  ani- 
mated by  the  manly  counsels  of  Thrasybulus  and 
Thrasyllus,  the  generous  defenders  of  their  free- 
dom, proceeded  northwards  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy ; 
and  Ihe  important  straits,  which  join  the  Euxine 
and  iE^gsan  seas,  became,  and  long  continued,  the 
scene  of  conflict    In  tiie  twenty-first  winter  of  the 
war,  a  year  already  di^inguished  by  the  dissolution 
and  revival  of  their  democracy,  the  Athenians  pre* 
vailed  in  three  successive  engagements,  the  event 
of  which  became  continually  more  decisive.    In 
the  finBt,  which  was  fought  in  the  narrow  channel 
between  Sestos  and  Abydus,  the  advantages  were 
in  some  measure  balanced,  since  Thrasybulus  took 
twenty  Peloponnesian  sirips,  with  the  loss  of  fifteen 
of  bis  own.    But  the  glor^  remained  entire  to  the 
Athenians,  who  repelled  the  enemy,  and  offered  to 
renew  the  battle*.    Not  long  afterwards,  they  in- 
tercepted a  squadron  of  fourteen  Rhodian  vessels, 
near  Cape  Rhegium.  The  islanders  defended  them- 
selves with  their  usual  bravery.    Myndarus  beheld 
tlie  engagement  from  the  dfatance  of  eight  miles, 
while  he  performed  his  morning  devotions  to  Mi- 

*  Thocydid.  L  TiiL  p.  6S& 
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CHAP.  neiTa  in  the  lofty  temple  of  Ukitn.  Alarmed  for 
^^''  tlie  safety  ci  his  frienda,  he  rushed  from  that  Bacred 
edifice,  and  hastened  with  great  diligence  to  the 
shore,  that  be  might  launch  his  ships,  and  prevent^ 
by  speedy  assistance,  the  capture  or  destruction  of 
the  Hhodians"*.  The  principal  Athenian  aquadron 
attacked  him  near  the  shore  of  Abydus.  The  eiH 
gagement  was  fought  from  morning  till  night,  and 
still  continued  doubtful,  when  the  arrival  of  eigh- 
teen gallies,  commanded  by  Alcibiades,  turned 
the  scale  of  victory.  The  escape  of  the  Felopoi^ 
nesiaos  was  favoured  by  the  bravery  of  Phama* 
bazusj  who,  at  the  head  of  his  Barbarian  troops^ 
had  been  an  impatient  spectator  of  the  combaL 
He  gallantly  rode  into  the  sea,  encouraging  his 
men  with  his  voice,  his  arm,  and  his  example.  The 
Spartan  admiral  drew  up  the  greatest  part  of  bis 
fleet  along  the  shore,  and  prepared  to  resist  the 
assailants;  but  the  Athenians,  satisfied  witii  the  ad- 
vantages already  obtained,  sailed  to  Sestos,  carry- 
ing with  them  a  valuable  prize^  thirty  Peloponne- 
sian  gallies,  as  well  as  fifteen  of  their  own,  which 
^hey  had  lost  in  the  former  engagement.  Thrasyt- 
1«9  was  sent  to  Atiiens,thathe  might  jcommtinicate 
the  good  news,  and  raise  such  supplies  of  men  and 
money  as  could  be  esqpected  firom  that  exhausted 
cityt. 
Aieibiiidet  The  Spartaos  yielded  possession  of  the  sea,  which 
I^iiS^i  they  hoped  soon  to  recover,  and  retired  to  the 
the  whole,  ffiendly  harbours  of  Gyaicu8»  to  repair  their  shat- 

•  Senopb.  HcUen.  L  i.  &  L    Diodor.  siiL  p.  354.  f  Id.  ibid. 
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tered  fleet;  while  the  Athenians  profiled  of  tfaec  hap. 
fame  of  their  victory  and  the  terror  of  their  arms,  ^^^ 
to  demand  contributions  from  the  numerous  and  ^eiopon- 
wealtfay  towns  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  several  ^^^^ 
dirisions  returned  to  Sestos,  having  met  with  very 
ifidifierent  success  in  their  design;  nor,  without 
obtaining  more  decisive  and  important  advantages, 
could  they  expect  to  intimidate  such  strongly  for- 
tified places  as  Byzantium,  Selembria^  Perinthus, 
on  the  European,  or  Lampsacus,  Parium^  Chal*- 
cedon,  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  It  was  determined 
therefore,  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  to 
attack  the  enemy  at  Cyzicus:  for  which  purpose 
they  sailed  with  eiglity  gallies,  to  the  small  island 
of  Proconnesus,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Propontis  and  ten  miles  distant  from  the  station  of 
tiie  Peloponnesian  fleet  Akibiades  surprised  sixty 
vessels  in  a  dark  and  rainy  morning,  as  they  were 
mancBUvring  at  a  distance  from  the  harbour,  and 
skilfully  intercepted  their  retreat.  As  the  day  clear* 
ed  up^  the  rest  sailed  forth  to  their  assistance ;  the 
action  became  general ;  the  Athenians  obtained  a 
conrplete  victory,  and  their  valour  was  rewarded 
by  the  capture  of  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
except  the  Syracusan  ships,  which  were  burned,  in 
the  face  of  a  victorious  enemy,  by  the  enterpridifig 
Hermocrates.  The  circumstances  and  consequeu'* 
ces  of  this  important  action  were  related  in  few,  but 
expressive  words,  to  the  Spartan  senate,  in  a  letter 
written  by  Hippocrates  the  second  in  command; 
and  intercepted  by  the  Athenians:  <<  All  is  lost; 
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CHAP,  our  ships  are  taken ;  Myndarus  is  slain ;  the  men 
y]^^lj  want  bread;  we  know  not  what  to  do*." 
The  Athe-     The  fatal  disaster  at  CyzicuspreTented  the  Pe-» 
^*ntVl'm-l<>ponne8ians  from  obstructing,  during  the  follow-* 
tteiTtd.  ^^S  y®*^  th^  designs  of  the  enemy,  who  took  pog- 
^«t«gBt.  session  of  that  wealthy  sea-port,  as  well  as  of  the 
xcii.  3.     strong  city  Perinthus ;  raised  a  large  contribution 
A.c.4rio.  ^.^  Selembria;  and  fortified  Gbrysopolis,  a  small 
town  of  Ghalcedonia,  only  three  miles  distant  from 
Byzantium.    In  this  new  fortress  they  placed  a 
considerable  body  of  troops;  and  guarded  the 
neighbouring  strait  with  a  squadron  of  thirty  sail, 
commanded  by  Theramenes  and  Eubulus,  and  des- 
tined to  exact,  as  tribute,  a  tenth  from  all  ships 
which  sailed  through  the  Bosporus  into  the  Euxine 
seat*    The  Peloponnesians  were  assisted  by  Phar- 
nabazus  in  equipping  a  new  fleet ;  but  were  de- 
prived of  the  wise  counsels  of  Hermocrates,  whose 
abilities  were  well  fitted  both  to  prepare  and  to 
employ  the  resources  of  war.    The  success  of  the 
Aniatic  expedition  hadnotcorrespondedto  the  san* 
guine  hopes  of  bis  countrymen ;  the  insolent  popu- 
lace accused  the  incapacity  of  their  commanders ; 
and  a  mandate  was  sent  from  Syracuse,  depriving 


*  *  SCenopb.  Bbllen.l.  i.c.  i.  &  Plat  p.  M  in  Alcibiad. 

t  It  it  weUluKrvn»  that  Biabomet  th«  Sbcond  obuioed  the  time  eDd> 
by  fortifying  two  castlesy  one  on  the  Asiatic,  and  another  on  the  Enxo- 
^an  tide.  That  near  to  Chrysopolis  is  called  by  the  modem  Greeks 
Veocaatrooi  but  the  name  of  tfw  town  itself  is  changtd  li>  Scutari;  a 
lilace  deemed  by  tho  Turks  otneof  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople. 

TovxFvoaTEy  Lettre  15. 


tbein  of  tfaek  office>  actd  punishing  them  with  bah^c  h  a  Pi 
ishment.    The  conduct  of  Hermocrateis  is  worthy    xxi. 
of  admiration.    Having  called  an  aasembly,  he^[^^j^^^ 
deplored  his  hard  fortune,  but  recommended  ihe^^^^^*' 

■^  vioup  of 

most  submissive  obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Hermo. 
republic^  He  then  exhorted  the  sailors  to  nameftyracusan. 
temrporary  commanders,  till  the  arrival  of  those 
who  had  been  appointed  by  their  country.  Bui 
the  assembly^  especially  the  captains  and  pilots^ 
tumultuously  called  out,  **  That  he  and  his  col- 
leagues ought  to  continue  in  the  command."  Her* 
fnocrates  then  conjured  them  <'  not  to  rebel  against 
the  government.  When  they  should  return  home, 
tliey  would  then  enjoy  a  fair  opportunity  to  da 
justice  to  their  admirals,  by  recounting  the  battles 
which  they  had  won,  by  enumerating  the  shipo 
which  they  had  taken,  and  by  relating  bow  their 
owncourage,  and  the  conduct  of  their  commanderay 
had  entitled  them  to  the  most  honourable  pla<^eiii 
every  engagementby  sea  and  land«"  At  the  eametft 
and  unanimous  entreaty  of  the  assembly,  he  coin 
sented,  however,  to  retain  his  authority  till  the 
arrival  of  his  successors.  His  coll^igues  imitated 
the  example;  and  soon  after  this  memorable  scrae, 
Demarchus,  Mysco,  and  Potamis,  the  admirals 
named  by  the  state,  took  the  command  of  the 
Syracusan  forces.  Yet  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
would  not  allow  their  Seloved  leaders  to  depart, 
before  taking  in  their  presence  a  solemn  oath  to  re**- 
voke  their  unjust  banishment,  whenever  they  them« 
selves  returned  to  Syracuse.  On  Hermocrates  in 
particular,  the  captains  and  pilots  bestowed  many 
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CHAP,  distinguished  tokens  of  their  affection  And  raspect; 
a^^^  which  his  behaTiour,  indeed,  had  justly  merited ; 
for  every  morning  and  evening  he  had  called  thein 
together,  communicated  his  designs,  asked  their 
opinion  and  advice,  reviewed  the  past,  and  concert- 
ed the  future  operations  of  the  war ;  while  his  po- 
pular manners  and  condescending  affability  secur- 
ed the  love  of  those  who  respected  his  great  talenfts 
his  vigilance,  and  his  courage*. 
TimiyU       Meanwhile  Thrasyllus  obtained  at  Athens  the 
MocMt."  supplies  which  he  had  gone  to  solicit ;  supplies  far 
felt^ln  more  powerful  than  he  had  reason  to  expect.  They 
^^^  consisted  in  a  thousand  heavy  armed  iiien,anhuii- 
•ut.        dred  horse,  and  fifty  gallies,  manned  by  five  thou* 
xJn     sand  experienced  seamen.    That  the  sailors  might 
A.  c.  409. 1^  usefully  employed  on  every  emergence  at  sea  or 
land,  they  were  provided  with  the  small  and  light 
bucklers,  the  darts,  swords,  and  javelins,  apprcH 
priate  to  the  Grecian  targeteers,  who,  uniting 
strength  and.  velocity,  formed  an  intermediate  and 
useful  order  between  the  archers  and  pikemen. 
With  these  forces,  Thrasyllus  sailed  to  Samos, 
hoping  to  render  the  twenty-third  campaign  not 
less  glorious  than  the  preceding ;  and  ambitious  to 
rival,  by  his  victories  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  the  fame  acquired  hy 
Alclbiades  and  Thrasybulus  in  the  north.  His  first 
operations  were  successful.    He  took  Colophon^ 
with  several  places  of  less  note,  in  Ionia ;  pene- 
trated into  the  heart  of  Lydia,  buming  the  cora 

♦  Xcnoph.p.  431. 
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and  Tillages ;  and  returned  to  the  8bore>  dri?ing  c  n  a  f. 
before  him  vast  crowds  of  slaves,  and  other  Taluable  ^^J,,^^^ 
booty.  His  courage  was  increased  by  the  want  of 
resistance  on  the  part  of  Tissaphtf  nes,  whose  pro- 
vince he  had  invaded :  on  that  of  the  Peloponnesian 
forces  at  Miletus ;  and  on  that  of  the  revolted  colo* 
mes  of  Athens.  He  resolved  therefore  to  attack 
the  beautiful  and  flourishing  city  of  Ephesus,  which 
was  then  the  principal  ornament  and  defence  ef  the 
Ionic  coast.  While  his  soldiers,  in  separate  divt^ 
sions,  were  making  their  approaches  to  the  walls 
of  that  place,  the  enemy  assembled  from  every 
quarter  to  defend  the  majesty  of  Ephesian  Diana. 
A  vigourous  sally  of  the  townsmen  animated  the 
exertions  of  Tissaphemes  and  the  Peloponnesiansv 
the  latter  of  whom  had  been  seasonably  reinforced 
by  a  considerable  squadron  from  Sicily.  The 
Athenians  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  three 
hundred  men;  and  retiring  from  the  field  of  battle^ 
they  took  refuge  in  their  ships,  and  prepared  to 
sail  towards  the  Hellespont*. 

During  the  voyage  thither,  they  fell  in  witbRtfioi- 
twenty  Sicilian  gallies,  of  which  they  took  four,^^it 
and  pursued  the  rest  to  Ephesus.    Having  soon  ^^^i^ 
afterwards  reached  the  Hellespont,  they  found  ][^^^^^ 
^e  Attenian  armament  at  Lampsacus,  where  Alci* 
blades  thought  proper  to  muster  the  whole  mUitary 
and  naval    forces :   but,  on  this  occasion,   the 
northern  army  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  pride, 
or  spirit.    They  who  had  ever  been  victorious^ 

•  Xenoph.  Bdleit  1.  i.  p.  434. 
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c  H  A  p.reftised  to  rank  with  the  soldiers  of  Thrasyllus,  whor 
^^    had  been  so  shamefully  foiled  before  the  walls  of 
Ephesus.    They  submitted^  however,  though  not 
without  reluctance,  to  live  in  the  same  winter- 
quarters  ;  from  whence  they  made  a  conjunct  expe- 
dition against  Abydus.  Pharnabazus  defended  the 
place  with  a  numerous  body  of  Persian  cavalry. 
The  disgraced  troops  of  Thrasyllus  rejoiced  in  an 
opportunity  to  retrieve  their  honour.    They  at- 
tacked, repelled,  and  routed  the  enemy.    Their 
victory  decided  the  fate  of  Abydus,  and  their 
courage  was  approved  by  the  army  of  Alcibiades, 
who  embraced  them  as  fellow  soldiers  and  friends* 
Aic&iades     For  scveral  years  the  measures  of  the  Athenians 
SStiuS"  ^*^  ^^^^  almost  uniformly  successful ;  but  the 
HUiuc-    twenty-fourth  campaign  was  distinguished  by  pe* 
and  land,  culiar  favours  of  fortune.    The  invasion  of  Sicily 
zcuL^i.    by  the  Carthaginians  prevented  that  island  from 
A.  c.  ^®- pending  any  effectual  assistance  to  their  Peloponne- 
3ian  allies.    The  dangerous  revolt  of  the  Medei 
withheld  the  Persian  reinforcements,  which  were 
necessary  to  support  the  arms  of  Pharnnbasus** 
Both  enemies  were  repeatedly  defeated  by  the  Athe- 
nians, driven  from  their  encampments  and  fortresses 
near  the  shore,  and  pursued  into  the  inland  country, 
which  was  plundered  and  desolated  by  the  victors. 
The  Athenians  returned  in  triumph  to  attack  the 
fortified  cities,  which  still  declined  submission ;  as 
undertaking  in  which  Aleibifl^des  displayed  the 
wonderful   resources    of    bis  versatile  geaiiis.* 
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Bj  gradual  approaelles,  by  sudden  assaults,  by  sur-c  h  a  p. 
prise,  by  treason,  or  by  stratagem,  be  in  a  few  . J^|[^^ 
loontbs  became  master  of  Chalcedon,  Selembria, 
and  at  last  of  Byzantium  itself.  His  nayal  success 
was  e<]ually  conspicuous.  The  Athenians  again 
commanded  tbe  sea.  The  small  squadrons  fitted 
out  by  the  enemy  successively  fell  into  their  pow- 
er;  and  these  multiplied  captures  which  were  made 
with  little  difficulty,  accumulated  the  trophies  of 
tbe  well-fought  battles  which  we  have  already 
described.  It  was  computed  by  tbe  partisans  of 
Alcibiades,  that,  since  assuming  the  command^  he 
had  taken  or  defrayed  t^'o  hundred  Syracusanand 
Peloponoesian  gal  lies;  and  his  superiority  of  naval 
force  enabled  him  to  raise  such  contributions,  both 
ki  tbe  £uxine  and  Mediterranean,  as  abundantly 
aup|Uied  bis  fleet  and  army  with  every  necessary 
article  of  subsiste.nce  and  accommodation^. 

While  the  Athenian  arms  were  crowned  with  His  trium- 
sucb  glory  abroad,  the  Attic  territory  was  con- tJrn  to 
tinually  harassed  by  King  Agis  and  the  Lanced  ae-oiVmp!' 
moDiaa  tioops  posted  at  Decelia.    Their  bold  and x^c.^^V. 
sudden  incursio»a  frequently  threatened  the  safety 
of  the  city  itself;  the  desolated  lands  afforded  no 
advantage  to  tbe  ruined  proprietors ;  nor  could  the 
Athesians  venture  without  their  walls,  to  celebrate 
their  accustomed  festivals.    Alcibiades,  animated 
by  his  foreign  victories^  hoped  to  relieve  the  do^ 
mestic  sufierii^s  of  bis  country;  and  after  an 
absence  of  many,  years,  distinguished  by  such  a 

^  Xenoph.  Helkn,   Oiodor.  I  zlii.    Pkt,  in  Alcibiad* 
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CHAP,  variety  of  fortune^  eagerly  longed  to  feTisit  fai«. 
^^^    native  city,  and  to  enjoy  tlie  rewards  and  honours 
usually  bestowed  by  the  Greeks  on  successful  va* 
lour.    This  celebrated  voyage,  which  ancient  his- 
torians were  fond  of  decorating  with  every  circum- 
stance of  naval  triumph"*^,  was  performed  in  the 
twenty-fifth  summer  of  the  war.    Notwithstanding 
all  his  services,  the  cautious  son  of  Clinias,  instruct- 
ed by  adversity,  declined  to  land  in  the  Piraeus, 
until  he  was  informed  that  the  assembly  had  re- 
pealed the  decrees  against  him,  formally  revoked 
his  banishment,  and  prolonged  the  term  of  his 
command.    Even  after  this  agreeable  intelligence, 
he  was  still  unable  to  conquer  his  well-founded 
distrust  of  the  variable  and  capricious  humours  of 
the  people ;  nor  would  he  approach  the  crowded 
shore,  till  he  observed,  in  the  midst  of  the  multi* 
tude,  his  principal  friends  and  relations  inviting 
him  by  their  voice  and  action.    He  then  landed 
amidst  the  universal  acclamations  of  the  spectators^ 
who,  unattentive  to  the  naval  pomp,  and  regardless 
of  the  other  commanders,  fixed  their  eyes  only  on 
Alcibiades.    Next  day  an  extraordinary  assembly 
was  sununoned,  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  that 
he  might  esplain  and  justify  his  apparent  miscon- 
duct, and  receive  the  rewards  due  to  his  acknow- 
ledged merit    The  public  anticipated  his  apology, 
by  contrasting  the  melandioly  situation  of  afiairs 
when  Alcibiades  assumed  the  command,  with  the 
actual  condition  of  the  republic.    *^  At  the  former 

*  Paris  apud  mat.  in  Alcibiiu]. 
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period  Athens  yielded  the  command  of  the  sea :  c  n  a  p. 
the  enemy  were  every  where  victorious ;  the  state  ^^^" 
was  oppressed  by  foreign  war,  torn  by  sedition, 
without  resources,  and  without  hope.  The  address 
and  dexterity  of  Alcibiades  was  alone  able  to 
have  disunited  the  councils,  to  have  weakened  and 
afterwards  repelled  the  efforts  of  a  powerful  con- 
federacy ;  his  activity  and  courage  could  alone 
have  animated  the  dejection  of  the  citizens  to  pur- 
sue the  measures  of  offensive  war :  his  abilities,  his 
virtue,  and  his  fortune,  could  alone  have  rendered 
those  measures  successful.'' 

Before  judgesso  favourably  disposed  to  hear  him,  hIs  recep- 
Alcibiades  found  no  difficulty  to  make  his  defence  ;^ 
but  it  was  difficult  both  for  him  and  his  friends  to 
moderate  the  excessive  transports  of  the  people, 
who  would  liave  loaded  their  favourite  with  ho- 
nours incompatible  with  the  genius  of  a  free  repub- 
lie,  and  which  might,  therefore,  have  proved  dan- 
gerous to  liis  future  safety.  He  received,  with 
pleasure,  the  crowns  and  garlands,  with  other  ac- 
customed pledges  of  public  gratitude  and  admira^ 
tion ;  but  he  respectfully  declined  the  royal  sceptre, 
expressing  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  the  he- 
reditary freedom  of  his  country*.  Athens  re- 
quired not  a  king,  but  a  general  with  undivided 
power,  capable  of  restoring  the  ancient  splendour  of 
the  commonwealth.  To  this  illustrious  rank, 
which  had  been  filled  by  Themistocles  and  Cimon, 
Ibe  son  of  Clinias  might  justly  aspire.    He  was 

*  Com^  Isocnt  Orat  pro  Alclblad  et  Plut.  in  Alcibiad. 
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CHAP,  appointed  commander  in  chief  by  sea  and  land*, 
^^^  An  hundred  gallies  were  equipped,  and  transports 
were  prepared  for  fifteen  hundred  heavy-armed 
men,  with  a  proportional  body  of  cavalry. 

ThcEieu-  Several  monthsf  had  passed  in  these  prepara- 
tions, when  tlie  Eleusinian  festival  approached ;  a 
time  destined  to  commemorate  and  to  diffuse  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  gifts  of  the  goddess  Ceres» 
originally  bestowed  on  the  Athenians,  and  by  them 
communicated  to  the  rest  of  GreeceJ.  Corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  were  the  principal  productions  of  At-" 
tica ;  each  of  which  had  been  introduced  into  that 
country  throiigh  the  propitious  intervention  of  a  di- 
vinity, whose  name  was  distinguished  by  appropri- 
ated honours.  Minerva,  who  had  given  not  only  the 
olive,  but  what  was  regarded  as  far  more  valuable, 
her  peculiar  protection  to  the  city  of  Athens,  was 
rewarded  with  innumerable  solemnities.  Various 
also  were  the  professions  of  gratitude  expressed,  in 
8tat^d  days  of  the  spring  aod  autumD,  to  the  gene^ 


*  AyM^Buc  Avaytiw  iyyivf  dJinak^Mfrtif.  "  He  wu  cboften  absolutr 
commander  of  all."    Xenoph.  p.  440. 

f  From  the  fe«tivab  Plinteria  and  Eleosinia,  mentioned  in  Uie 
text,  it  a];«peari  thac  he  arrived  in  JnXjg  and  sailed  in  November. 

t  Meursiusy  apud  Grono?.  Theaaur.  has  collected  all  the  passages  in 
sntient  writers  respecting  this  festival.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
celebrated  in  the  month  Bbedfoi&ion,  which,  according  to  Paither  Petau» 
answers  to  our  November.  Bat  as  the  \ttic  year  was  liuur«  the  rooatfan 
of  that  year  could  not  exactly  correspond  to  those  of  ours.  In  the  com- 
putation of  their  months,  the  Greeks  agreed  not  with  other  nationsi  nor 
«T^  a9ioxi|P  therafclref*   YklPlut  in  Vit.B«dmL(tibri8ti4* 
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rous  author  of  the  vine.  The  festival  of  Ceres  re-  c  h  a  p. 
turned,  indeed,  less  frequently;  but  was,  partly  ^°"' 
on  that  account,  the  more  solemn  and  awful ;  and 
partly,  because  distinguished  by  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  those  hidden  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
happiness,  which  were  poured  out  on  the  initiated 
in  the  temple  of  Eleusis.  Fourteen*  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  sera,  the  goddess,  it  is  said,  com- 
municated those  invaluable  rites  to  Eumolpus  and 
Keryx,  two  virtuous  men,  who  had  received  her  io 
the  form  of  an  unknown  traveller  with  pious  hos^ 
pitalityf.  Their  descendants,  the  Euraolpidae  and 
Keryces,  continued  the  ministers  and  guardians  of 
this  memorable  institution,  which  was  finally  abo- 
lished by  the  great  Theodosius,  after  it  had  lasted 
eighteen  hundred  years.!-  The  candidates  for  ini- 
tiation were  prepared  by  watching,  abstinence,  sa- 
crifice, and  prayer ;  and  before  revealing  to  them 
the  divine  secrets,  the  most  awful  silence  was  en- 
joined them.  Yet  enough  transpired  among  the 
profane  vulgar  to  enable  us  still  to  collect,  from 
impartial^  and  authentic  testimony,  that  the  mys- 


*  Marb.  Arund.  Epoch  14- 

f  Diodor.  1.  t.    iBocrat  Panegyr.Pollus^l.TiH.  c.  ix. 

^  Zozim.  Hbt  L  ir. 

f  I  My  impartiatf  beeause  iBoentes,  the  scholar  of  Socrates,  caimot  be 
sqjposed  to  exaggerate  the  merit  of  ceremonies,  which  his  master  de- 
clined to  be  made  acquainted  with.  The  passage  is  remarkable: 
^  Though  what  I  am  going  to  relate  may  be  disfigured  by  tradition  and 
fi^le,  the  substance  of  it  is  not  the  less  deserving  of  your  regard.  When 
Ceres  travelled  to  Attica  in  quest  of  her  daughters  she  received  the  mott 
iMspitable  treatment,  and  those  particular  good  offices  which  $xt  known 
to  the  iBitiatedi    The  goddess  wis  not  uagratefttl  for  soch  fkroiin»  but 


sinian 
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CHAP,  teries  of  Ceres  expressed  by  significant  emblemt, 
^^^^^J^  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  rewards 
prepared  in  a  future  life  for  the  virtuous  servants  of 
heaven.  The  secrecy  enjoined  by  her  ministers* 
so  unworthy  the  truths  which  they  taught,  might 
justify  the  indifference  of  Socrates*,  whose  doc- 
trines, not  less  divine,  were  inculcated  with  unre- 
served freedom.  But  the  fate  of  Socrates  may 
justify,  in  its  turn,  the  circumspection  of  the  hiero- 
phants  of  Ceres. 
Aicibiade*  Besides  the  mysterious  ceremonies  of  the  temple, 
the  Eieu-  the  worship  of  that  bountiful  goddess  was  celebrated 
^'^by  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  by  public  shows, 
and  exhibitions,  which  continued  during  several 
days,  and  above  all,  by  the  pompous  procession, 
which  marched  for  ten  miles  along  the  sacred  road 
leading  from  Athens  to  Eleusisf.  This  import-^ 
ant  part  of  the  solemnity  had  formerly  been  inters 
mitted,  because  the  Athenians,  after  the  loss  of 
Decelia,  were  no  longer  masters  of  the  road,  and 
were  compelled,  contrary  to  established  custom, 
to  proceed  by  sea  to  the  temple  of  Ceres.  Alcibi- 
ades  determined  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  impiety 


in  return  conferred  on  oar  tncestors  tbe  two  most  vahttble  prcBeat& 
.  wftueh  etifaer  htv^tn  can  bestov,  or  mankind  can  receive ;  the  practice  of 
agriculture,  which  delivered  us  from  the  fierce  and  precarious  manner  of 
life,  common  to  us  with  wild  animals ;  and  the  knowledge  of  those  sacre4 
mjrsteries  which  fortify  the  initiated  againat  tbe  terrors  of  death,  and  in- 
spire  them  with  the  pleasing  hopes  of  an  happy  immortali^.'*  9te 
Panegyr.  p.  24.  &  Euscb.  Prxpar.  Evang.  L  iii. 

*  Laert.  in  Diogene. 

f  Herodot.  1.  riii,  c.  Ixv .  &  Plat,  in  Aldhiad. 
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which  had  long  adhered  to  bis  eharacftet^  by  te*c  h  \  p. 
newiog,  in  all  its  lustre,  this  yenerable  procesflion.  ^^^' 
He  prepared  to  defend,  by  an  armed  force,  the 
peaceful  ministers  and  votaries  of  the  gods,  be- 
liCTing  that  the  Spattans  would  either  allow  theoi 
tn  pass  undisturbed,  which  must  lessen  the  military 
fame  of  that  people,  or  if  they  attempted  to  in* 
ternipt  the  ceremony,  must  be  exposed  not  only  to 
the  dangerous  resistance  of  men  animated  by  en- 
thusiasm, but  to  the  disgraceful  charge  of  irrelir 
gion,  and  the  general  detestation  of  Greece.  The 
priests,  the  heralds,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
initiatedt  were  apprised  of  his  intention,  and  re- 
quested to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  by  the  ap- 
pointed day.  Early  in  the  raoming,  bodies  of  ca- 
valry eicplored  the  adjoining  country  ;  the  emi*- 
nences  were  occupied  by  the  lighi  infantry  and 
targeteers ;  and,  after  sufficient  garrisons  had  been 
left  to  defend  the  Athenian  wallaand  fortresse8,tbe 
whole  mass  of  heavy-armed  txoopa  was  draws  out 
to  protect  the  £leusinian  procession,  which  marched 
along  the  usual  road  to  the  teoiplft,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Athens,  without  suffering  any  molest»- 
lion  from  th^  Lacedienaonians ;  having  united,  on 
this  occasion  atone,  all  the  splendomr  of  war  with 
Ibe  |Kfrap  of  superstition.! 

SaoD  after  this  meritoripus  'enterpriae,  Aiei^Hisgforr 
blades  prepared  to  sail  for  Lesser  Aiia,  aocon^^^^JJ^^ 
popied  by  tiie  afifeclionttte  JMlmiration  ^f  hitlci-;^^^ 
low-citizens,  who  flattered  themselves  that  the  abi-^  >*i}^- 


Uru. 
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c  H  A  p.  lities  and  fortune  of  their  commander    would 
XXI.    speedily  reduce  Chios,  Ephesus,  Miletus,  and  the 

'"^^'^'^^  other  revolted  cities  and  islands.  The  general 
alacrity,  however,  was  somewhat  abated  by  the 
reflection,  that  the  arrival  of  Alcibiades  in  Athens 
coincided  with  the  anniversary  of  the  Plynteria,* 
a  day  condemned  to  melancholy  idleness,  from  a 
superstitious  belief  that  nothing  undertaken  on 
that  day  could  be  brought  to  a  prosperous  con- 
clusion. The  celebrated  Parthenon,  whose  re- 
mains still  attest  the  magnificence  of  Pericles,  was 
consecrated  by  the  presence  of  a  goddess,  who 
realised  the  inspirations  of  Homer,  as  far  as  they 
were  capable  of  being  expressed  by  the  genius  of 
Phidias.  Minerva,  composed  of  gold  and  ivory, 
and  twenty-six  cubits  high,  was  represented 
with  the  casque,  the  buckler,  the  lance,  and  all 
ber  usual  emblems ;  and  the  warm  fancy  of  the 
Athenians,  enlivened  and  transported  by  the  grace- 
ful majesty  of  her  air  and  aspect,  confounded  the 
painful  production  of  the  statuary  with  the  ii^ 
stantaneous  creation  of  Jupiter,  To  confirm  this 
useful  illusion,  the  crafty  priests  of  the  temple 
carefully  washed  and  brightened  tbe  image,  whose 
extraordinary  lustra  increased  tbe  veneration  of 
the  multitude.  The  Plynteria,  during  which  thia 
ceremony  was  perfornnied,  required  uncommon 
secrecy  and  circumspection.  The  eyes  and  ima- 
gination of  tbe  vulgar  might  have  become  too 

•  Wjinm,  to  wash ;  vxvmr^i  trkumftoti  and  in  the  phinl  neuter, 
*•  the  ceremooy.df  abhitioii.'* 


familiar  with  their  revered  goddess,  had  ttiey  be- ;c  it  a  p. 
held  her  stripped  of  her  accustomed  ornaments,  .  J^'^ 
aad  observed  every  part  of  her  form  brightening 
into  new  beauty  under  the  plastic  hands  of  the 
priests*  To  prevent  this  dangdrous  consequence, 
the  Plynteria  was  veiled  in  mystic  obscurity ;  the 
doors  of  the  temple  were  shut ;  that  sacred  edifice 
Was  siirrounded  on  9!!  sides  to  intercept  the  ap* 
proach  of  indiscretion  or  profanity ;  iaind  the  re^ 
turn  of  Alcibiades,  the  favourite  hope  of  his  coun- 
try, happening  od  the  inauspicious  day  when  IVf i<> 
nerva  hid  her  countenance,  ^as  believed  by  many 
to  announce  the  dreadful  calamities  which  soon 
aflerwdrds  befel  the  republic'*. 

^*  Zenqdi.  p.  488.  k  Plot  ifl  AlcibM. 
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CHAP.  3CXII. 

Character  of  Lysander^His  Conference  mth  Cy^ 
rus — He  defeats  the  Athenian  FUeL^^Disgracc 
of  Alcihiades.—Ly Sander  succeeded  by  Catticra- 
tidas. — His  Transactions  with  the  Persians — with 
the  Spartan  Allies. — Battle  ofArginussa. — Trial 
of  the  Athenian  Admirals. — Eteonicus  checks  a 
Mutiny  of  the  Peloponnesian  Troops. — Lysander 
resumes  the  Command. — Battle  of  JEgos-Potor 
mos. — Spartan  Empire  in  Asia.'^^ege  and  Sur^ 
render  of  Athens. — Humiliation  of  the  Athenians. 
. 

^"xiZ*  While  the    superstitious   multitude    trembled 

s-C-**  at  the  imaginary  anger  of  Minerva,  men  of  re- 

taktt  ti^  flection  and  experience  dreaded  tbe  activity  and 

Jjjjj^d  valour  of  Lysander,  who,  during  the  residence 

lopooiie-    of  Alcibiades  at  Athens,  had  taken  the  command 

'mtbe'^^'of  the  Feloponnesian  forces  in  the  £ast.    The 

Oi^p,     forms  of  the  Spartan  constitution  required  a  ra- 

iuc.^  pid  succession  of  generals ;  a  circumstance,  which, 

amidst  the  numerous  inconveniences  with  which 

it  was  attended,  enlarged  tbe  sphere  of  military 

competition,  and  multiplying  the  number  of  actors 

on  the  theatre  of  war,  afforded  an  opportunity  for 

tbe  display  of  many  illustrious  characters,  which 

must  otherwise  have  remained  in  obscurity.  In  the 
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rotation  of  annual  elections,  offices  of  iofiportance  chap: 
and  dignity  will  oflfen  be  entrusted  to  men  unwor-  ^^p,^,,.^^^ 
thy  to  fill  them ;  but,  in  the  vast  variety  of  experi- 
ments, abilities  of  the  most  distinguished  order  (if 
any  sucb  exist  in  the  cohqmunity)  must  some  time 
be  called  into  exertion,  honoured  with  confidence, 
and  armed  with  autbority. 

Such  abilities  the  Spartans  finally  discovered  in  His  ch«. 
Ly gander ;  a  shoot  of  the  Herculean  stock,  but 
not  descended  from  either  of  the  royal  branches. 
He  bad  been  educated  with  all  the  severity  of 
Spartan  discipline :  and  having  spent  his  youth 
and  bis  manhood  in  those  honourable  employ* 
ments*  which  became  the  dignity  of  his  birth, 
be  approached  the  decline  of  life,  when  his  su* 
perior  merit  recommended  him  to  the  chief  com** 
mand  in  a  season  of  puUic  danger.    Years  had 
added  experience  to  his  valour,  and  enlarged  the 
resources,  without  abating  the  ardour  of  his  fer- 
vid mind.    In  his  transactions  with  the  world, 
be  had  learned  to  soften  the  harsh  asperity  of  his 
national  manners;  to  gain  by  fraud  what  could 
not  be  efiecled  by  force;  and,  in  his  own  figu- 
rative language,  to  ^*  eke  out  the  lion^s  with  the 
fox's  skinf.'^    This   mixed  character  admirably 

*  Uith$A$fmdm^9rmy9ni.M»y;  hid bepn employed uunbaapa. 
te  in  foreign  itatet»  &c.    Plut.  In  Lysand. 

f  This  was  sakl  by  him,  in  allusion  to  the  lion's  skin  of  Hercules,  to 
ene  who  ask^.  *'Bow  Lysandtr,  who  spraogr  from  Hercules,  c^uld  coa* 
4lfffntl  to  oonqo^  hifentmiBtby  fraud  P  H19  character  is  diffuse!/ 
desaibtd  by  Plutarch^  t.  Ui.  p.  4—15. 
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CHAP,  suited  the  part  wbicfa  he  was  called  to  act  His  en- 
,,,^,,^.^^  terprising  courage  was  successfully  exerted  in  Ihe 
hostile  operations  against  the  Greeks ;  his  subtile 
)  and  insinuating  address  gave  him  an  ascendant  in 

every  negotiation  with  the  Persians ;  and  the  re- 
union of  those  various  qualities  eAabled  him,  in 
a  few  years,  finally  to  terminate  the  war,  and 
to  produce  an  important  and  permanent  revo- 
lution in  the  affairs  of  Athens,  of  Sparta,  and  of 
Greece. 
Hii  c€iu  Since  the  decisif e  action  at  Cyzicus,  the  Pelo- 
with  cj.  ponnesians,  unable  to  resist  the  enemy^  had  been 
^^p.  employed  in  preparing  ships  on  the  coast  of  their 
5!c!*4or.  ^^^  peninsula,  as  well  as  in  the  harbours  of  their 
Persian  and  Grecian  allies.  The  most  consider* 
able  squadrons  had  been  equipped  in  Cds,  Rhodes, 
Miletus,  and  Ephesus;  in  the  last  of  which  the 
whole  armament,  amounting  to  ninety  sail,  was 
collected  by  Lysander.  But  the  assembling  of 
such  a  force  was  a  matter  of  litUe  consequence, 
unless  proper  measures  should  be  taken  for  hold- 
ing it  together,  and  for  enabling  it  io  act  with 
vigour.  It  was  necessary,  above  all,  to  secure 
pay  for  the  seamen ;  for  which  purpose,  Lysander, 
accompanied  by  several  Lacedsemonian  ambassa* 
dors,  repaired  to  Sardis,  to  congratulate  the  happy 
arrival  of  Cynis,  a  generous  and  valiant  youtii 
of  seventeen,  who  had  been  entrusted  by  his  fa- 
ther Darius  with  the  government  of  the  inland 
parts  of  Lesser  Asia ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
Persian  court,  with  the  command  of  the  nume- 
rous troops  who  rendezvoused  in  the  plains  of 
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Kastolus*.  Lysander  complained  to  the  yoiingciiAP. 
and  inagnanimous  prince,  "  of  the  perfidious  du-  ^^'^ 
plicity  of  Tissaphernes,  by  which  the  Athenians 
had  been  enabled  to  re-assume  that  ascendant  in 
the  East,  which  had  formerly  proved  so  danger- 
ous and  disgraceful  to  the  Persian  name.  That 
satrap  seemed,  on  one  occasion  indeed  to  have 
discovered  the  fatal  tendency  of  his  measures; 
and  had  attempted  to  check  the  victorious  career 
of  those  ambitious  republicans,  by  seizing  the  per- 
son of  Alcibiadesf.  Pharnabazus  had  more  ef- 
fectually served  the  cause  of  his  master,  by  his  ac- 
tive valour  in  the  field;  by  detaining  the  Athe- 
nian ambassadors,  who  had  been  sent  to  surprise 
the  unsuspecting  generosity  of  Darius:]: ;  and  by 
supplying  the  Peloponnesians,  after  the  unfortunate 
engagement  at  Cyzicus,  with  the  means  of  pre- 


*  This  wtf  the  style  of  the  letter,  confinned  by  the  royal  seal. 
JjLTOjnfxwaf  ILu^of  Juc^Arer  <r»r  tc  Kfle^wxo?  oB^M^ofAtfrn? .    Xenopb.  p.  438. 

f  This  event,  which  happened  in  the  twenty-firat  year  of  the 
var  is  related  by  Xenophon,  p.  439.  It  was  omitted  in  the  text, 
tecanse  Alcibiades  soon  effected  his  escape ;  and  the  treacheiy  of 
Titiaphemes  only  displayed  his  own  worthlessness,  without  hurting  his 
cnemks. 

t  This  dishonourable  tram^tion  was  approved  by  Cyrus,  which 
Aewa  how  little  even  that  high-minded  prince  respected  the  laws  of 
Batioas.  He  begged  Phamahasiy  to  put  the  Athenians  in  his  hands^ 
at  leaat,  not  to  set  them  at  libq^ty,  that  their  countrymen  might  be 
ignorant  of  the  measures  in  agitation  against  them.  But  a  remorse 
«f  oonscicnce  seized  Pharaabazus,  who  had  sworn,  either  ^to  conduct 
the  ambassadors  to  the  Great  King*  or  to  send  them  to  the  Ionian 
coast}  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Athenians  were  released*  Xenopl}* 
y.438. 
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CHAP,  paring  a  ricw  fleet,  ftnd  with  the  necessaries  and 
^^"*    conveniences  of  life,  while  they  were  employed  in 
this  useful  undertaking.    But  Tissaphernes  was 
unwilling,  and  Pharnabazus  was  perhaps  unable^ 
to  discbarge  the  stipulated  pay,  without  which  the 
Grecian  seamen  and  soldiers  could  not  be  kept  to-r 
getber,  or  engaged  to  act  with  vigour,  against  the 
common  enemy,     Cyros  replied,  "  That  he  had 
been  commanded  by  his  father  to  assist  the  Lace* 
daemonians,  ^nd  to  pay  their  troops  with  the  most 
exact  punctuality.    That  for  this  purpose,  be  had 
carried  with  him  five  hundred  talents  (near  an 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling) ;  and  if  such 
a  sum  should  be  found  insufficient,  he  would  will- 
ingly expend  his  private  fortune,  and  even  melt 
down  and  coin  into  money  the  {olden  throne  on 
which  he  sat*." 
The  pay       This  discourse  gave  extraordinary  satisfaction  to 
Gractin    ^^s  Grecian  auditors ;  and  Lysander  endeavoured 
wd*c"m-  *^  ^^^^^  himself  of  what,  judging  by  his  own  cha- 
oftSr*   ^^^^®^  ^®  imagined  might  be  nothing  more  than,  a 
ships,      sadden  transport  of  generosity,  by  requesting,  that 
the  seaman's  pay  might  be  raised  from  three  oboli 
to   an  Attic   drachma  a  day.    Cyrus  answered, 
'<  Tfaat^  on  this  subject  too,  he  had  received  ex- 
press orders  from  his  fatherf.    That  the  pay  should 


aOljr,  '^  that  he  w<mld  ciit  in  fiieiees  the  throne  on  iii4iidi  lie  wt,  wfaMi 
tvis  eumpixeil  of sibrer  and  pMV 

f  Xenophon   makes    Cyrus   answer   with  more    art    than    trutby 
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continue  on  the  ancient  footing,  and  the  Pelopon-  chap. 
nesians  regularly  receive  thirty  minae  (about  ninety  ^^'^ 
pounds  sterling)  a  month,  for  every  ship  which 
they  fitted  out."  Lysander  acquiesced  with  some 
reluctance,  determining  to  seize  the  first  favoura* 
ble  opportunity  to  renew  his  petition.  His  instruc- 
tive conversation  with  Cyrus  may  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover an  important  matter  of  fact  committed  by 
historians.  As  the  military  and  naval  officers  of  the 
Greeks  were  not  distinguished  above  the  common 
men  by  the  excessive  inequality  of  their  appoint- 
ments^ we  may  compute,  from  the  monthly  sum  of 
thirty  minas,  distributed  at  the  rate  of  three  oboli 
of  daily  pay,  that  the  complement  of  each  ship 
amounted  to  about  two  hundred  and  forty  sailors  ; 
so  that  a  fleet  of  ninety  sail  employed  twentyH)ne 
thousand  and  six  hundred  men^, 

Before  Lysander  returned  to  Epheeus,  he  was^ygii,^, 
invited  by  the  Persian  prince  to  a  magnificent  6n-^[^^J^^ 
tertainment,  at  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  s«^«*  ^f 
the  age,  the  most  serious  matters  were  discussed  sian 
amidst  the  iVeedom  and  intemperance  of  the  table.  ^*™"*** 
This  was  a  seasonable  occasion  for  displaying  the 
arts  of  insinuation  and  flattery,  in  which  the  Spar- 
tan was  a  complete  master.  He  represented,  with- 
out moderation,  and  without  decency,  the  injus- 
tice and  incapacity  of  Tissaphenjes,  who,  as  he 
was  naturally  the  rival,  might  be  suspected  soon  to 

msuhm  «vTor,  dUXA  fl-owr,*'  Qnrof  anfvcicd,  **  tbfttHWiy  (I^mder  jnd 
the  Lacedjemoniaoi  amlMssadon)  spoke  terj  rcMonably,  but  ikaX  k$- 
coold  not  act  otherwise  Uum  he  was  conmugndcd  by  hia  ftthec*^ 
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CHAP,  become  ihe  personal  enemy  of  Cyrus.  He  raagnl-r 
^^"'  lied  the  beauty,  the  strength,  and  the  courage,  of 
the  young  prince.  His  address  in  military  exer^ 
cises,  and  the  extraordinary  endowments  of  hi^ 
mind  (the  fame  of  which  bad  reached  the  most  dis* 
tant  countries),  were  extolled  with  the  most  ela^ 
borate  praise.  It  is  not  improbable  that  be  might 
find  a  topic  of  panegyric  in  a  quality  of  which  Cy^ 
rus  was  not  a  little  vain ;  the  capacity  of  bearings 
without  intoxication,  a  greater  quantity  of  wine 
than  any  of  his  equals*;  and  he  might  possibly 
suggest,  that  of  all  tbe  sons  of  Darius,  Cyrus  was 
the  best  qualified  to  succeed  bis  father,  to  fill  with 
dignity  the  Persian  throne,  and  to  emulate  tlie  glory 
of  that  illustrious  bero  whose  name  be  bore,  tbe 
immortal  founder  of  the  monarchy.  But  whatever 
were  the  topics  of  which  he  made  use,  it  is  certain 
that  he  excited  the  warmest  emotions  of  friendship 
in  the  youthful  breast  of  Cyrus,  who  drinkii^  bis 
health,  after  the  Persian  fashion,  desired  him  to  ask 
ft  boon,  with  fqll  assurance  that  nothing  should  be 
denied  him.  Lysander  ceplied,  with  bis  usual  ad« 
^  ^    dress,  ^  That  he  should  ask  what  it  would  be  no 

dreM  in 

procuring  less  useful  for  the  prince  to  give,  than  for  him  to 
i^to'dM  receive;  the  addition  of  an  obolus  a  day  to  the 
p^^'*  pay  of  the  mariners ;  an  augmentation  which,  by 
inducing  the  Athenian  crews  to  desert,  would  not 
only  increase  their  own  strength,  but  enfeeble  the 
common  enemy/*  Struck  with  the  apparent  dis^ 
ifiteDesledneaa  of  tbis  specious  proposal,  Cyrus 
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ordered  bira  immediately  ten  thousand  daricksCHAi*. 
(about  fire  thousand  pounds  sterlinfir) ;  with  which  JJ2L 
heretumed  to  Ephesus,  discharged  the  arrears  duis 
to  his  troops,  gave  them  a  moniVs  pay  in  advance, 
raised  their  daily  allowance,  and  seduced  innu- 
merable deserters  from  the  Athenian  fleet*. 

While  Lysander  was  usefully  employed  in  man-^^***© 
tiing  his  ships,  and  preparing  them  for^action,  Alci-  fleet  in  the 
Hades  attacked  the  small  island  of  Andros«     The  Aicibii^ 
resisiance  was  more  stubborn  than  he  had  reason  to  ShT^ 
expect :  and  the  immediate  necessity  of  procuring  ^  ^-  ^* 
pay  and  subsistence  fot  the  fleet,  obliged  him  to 
leave  his  work  imperfect.    With  a  small  squadron 
be  sailed  to  raise  contributions  on  the  Ionian  or 
Carian  coastf,  committing  the  principal  armament 
to  Antiochus,  a  man  totally  Unworthy  of  such  an 
important  trustt*    Even  the  aflisctionate  partialit]|^ 
of  Alcibiadesseemstohave  discemedthe  incapacity 
of  bis  favourite,  since  he  gave  him  strict  orderd 
to  continue,  during  his  own  absence,  in  the  har« 
hour  of  Samos,  and  by  no  means  to  risk  an  en* 
gagement    This  injunction^  as  it  could  not  pre* 
vent  the  rashness,  might  perhaps  provoke  the  vain 
levity  of  the  vice*admira1,  who,  after  the  depar-- 


*  Plat.  torn,  ill  p,  7.  Xenoph.  Helloi.  I.  i.  |i.  44L  Diodot* 
1.  xiii.  !>.  360. 

t  XenophoB  wf%y  **  Al^iades  tailed  to  Fhocm,**  wfaioh  is  in 
loam;  flittafchsAye, '<  to  the  coast  of  GmtU.*  > 

i  Diodonis  i^ives  hit  chancier  in  few  words :  ^  O  /<  Arrtox^  «» 
tw  9if9u  ^^•x^^^  *^  rtWdiiF  luL  imxttu  ^t  «>{«{ «l  Xflifc*^ or.  Antiochut, 
naturally  precipitate,  and  deiicoot,  hy  himself,  to  perform  tsnie  tpl«N 
did  exploit.*^ 
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CHAP,  ture  of  his  friend,  nlled  towards  Ephesus,  ^p- 
^^J^^  proached  the  stems  of  Lysander's  ships,  and  with 
the  most  licentious  insults  challenged  him  to  battle* 
TheprudentSpartandelayedthemomentofattackt 
until  the  presumption  of  hU  enemies  had  thrown 
them  into  scattered  disorder*.  He  then  com* 
manded  the  Peloponnesian  squadrons  to  advance. 
His  manceuTres  were  judicious,  and  executed  with 
a  prompt  obedience.  The  battle  was  not  obstinate, 
as  the  Athenians,  who  scarcely  expected  any  resiit- 
tance,  much  less  assault,  sunk  at  once  from  the  in- 
solence of  temerity  into  the  despondency  of  feair. 
They  lost  fifteen  vessels,  with  a  considerable  pari 
of  their  crews.  The  remainder  retired  disgrace- 
fully to  Samos :  while  the  Lacedaemonians  profited 
of  their  victory  by  the  taking  of  Eion  and  Delphi- 
nium. Though  fortune  thus  favoured  thepru* 
denceof  Lysander,  he  declined  to  venture  a  second 
engagement  with  the  superior  strength  of  Alci- 
blades,  who,  having  resumed  the  command,  em- 
ployed every  artifice  and  insult  that  might  procure 
him  an  opportunity  to  restore  the  tarnished  lustre 
of  the  Athenian  fleet. 
Aicibiato  Bu^  such  an  opportunity  he  could  never  again 
1^2^  find.  The  people  of  Athens,  who  expected  to 
gnetd.  hear  of  nothing  but  victories  and  triumphs,  were 
mortified  to  the  last  degree,  when  they  received  in* 
telligence  of  such  a  shameful  defeat.  As  they 
could  not  suspect  the  abilities,  they  distrusted  the 
fidelity  of  their  commander.     Their  suspicioiur 


•    Cf 
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irere  ineieMed  and  confinaed  by  the  nAttl  of  ^  "  V* 
Tbra^bulus*,  who»  whether  actuated  by  a  laud-  n.^pv.^w 
aUe  zeal  for  the  interest  of  the  public  seryice,  or 
aniinated  bj  a  selfish  jealousy  of  the  faioe  and 
boDoors  that  had  been  so  liberally  heaped  on  a 
ri?aU  formally  impeached  Alcibiades  in  the  Athe^ 
man  assembly.  '*  His  misconduct  had  totally 
ruined  the  afiairs  of  his  country.  A  talent  for  low 
bufiboneiy  was  a  sure  recommendation  to  his 
&TOur,  His  friends  were  partially  selected  from 
the  meanest  and  most  abandoned  of  men,  who 
possessed  no  other  merit  than  that  of  being  sub- 
senrient  to  his  passions.  To  such  unworthy  instru* 
ments  the  fleet  of  Athens  was  entrusted ;  while  the 
commander  inchief rerelled  in  debauchery  with  the 
harlots  of  Abydos  and  Ionia,  or  raised  exorbitant 
contributions  on  the  dependent  cities,  that  he  mi^ 
defray  the  expense  of  a  fortress  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium,  which 
he  had  erected  to  shelter  himself  against  the  just 
vengeance  of  the  republic/* 


*  Tlms^bulaf,  we  have  wtoh  bad  a  [>rincipal  thare  in  htaigin^tbwA 
tiierecal  of  Alcibiades.  Kor  was  the  latter  ungrateful  to  hii  benefactor* 
When  the  Athenians  cominitted  to  him  their  whole  nUitaty  and  naval 
teoe*  "*  WtMTtfc  'Fttt  ^tfdtfMMtQf**  and  allowed  him  to  nama  his  own  ool« 
ieagues*  or  rather  substitutes,  he  named  Thrasybuhis  and  Adimantui* 
niod.  I  xiii.  p.  86S.  Considering^tbis  intercbangpe  of  (pood  offices  between 
Aleibiadea  and  Tbxaaybul«s»  it  is  remarkable  that  no  Gnek  wrinr 
aanigna  any  reason  lor  the  animosity  that  soon  aAerwarda  broke  out 
between  them.  Plutarch  says,  that  Thrasybolus  was  the  bitterest  of 
•Aletbiades,  enemies^  and  imputes  his  accusation  of  him  to  cnmityfOOl 
topainotiim* 
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Were  k  hecessary  to  prove  by  exampleaf  tfae  de- 
ceitful emptiness  of  popular  favmir,  this  subject 
TMcomT  might  be  copiously  illustrated  from  the  history  of 
^^SbU  ^^  Athenians.  The  same  man  whom,  a  few 
JJ^  months  before,  they  found  it  impossible  suffieietttly 
to  rewlrrd,  was  actually  exposed  to  the  rage  of  dis- 
appointment and  the  fiiry  of  revenge.  They  re- 
gretted the  loss  of  every  moment  which  intervened 
between  the  rapid  progress  of  their  resentment,  and 
the  execution  of  their  vengeance.  In  the  same 
assembly,  and  on  the  same  day,  Aleibiades  was  be- 
cused,  and  almost  unanimously  condemned ;  and» 
that  the  afikirs  of  the  republic  might  liot  again 
anffer  by  the  abuse  of  undivided  power,  ten  com^' 
manders  were  substituted  in  bis  room;  amoi^ 
whom  were  Tbrasyllus,  Leon,  Diomedon,  whose 
a{^roved  valour,  and  love  of  liberty,  justly  re* 
commended  them  to  pubKc  honours;  Conon,  a 
character  as  yet  but  little  known,  hut  destined,  ia 
a  future  period,  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  bis  conteoH 
poraries ;  and  Pericles,  who  inherited  tiie  name^ 
the  merit,  and  the  bad  fortune,  of  his  illustrious 
father.  The  new  generals  immediately  sailed  to 
Samoa ;  and  Aleibiades  sought  refuge  in  his  Thra- 
fortress^. 


caiiicnti-  They  bad  scarcely  assumed  the  conraiand,  when 
to  €oiD-  an  important  alteration  took  place  in  the  Pelopon- 
"*^^  .MsiaR  fleet.    Lysander's  year  had  expired,  and 


ohl^^  Callicratidas,  a  Spartan  of  a  very  opposite  charac* 

* .  Xcnoph.  Hellcn.  1,  ir,  sub.  ain.    DIodor.  xlil-  67—74. 
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UVf  WZB  sent  to  succeed  hiin.  -  The  actire^  ambi-c  h  a  i*. 
iiauB^  and  iDiriguiqg  teqnper  of  the  former  bad  em*  ^  ^^ 
ployed  as  much  assiduous  and  systemalic  policy 
during  the  short  term  of  his  precarious  power,  as 
if  his  authority  had  been  absolute  and  endless; 
Though  endowed  with  unconunon  rigour  of  mind, 
and  with  consummate  prudence,  (if  prudence  can 
belong  to  a  character  deficient  in  justice  and  buma* 
nity,)  be  possessed  not  those  amiable  and  useful 
qualities  which  akme  deserre,  and  can  alone  ob* 
tain  public  confidence  and  respect.  Lysander, 
sc^ible  of  this  imperfection,  had  recourse  to  the 
ordinary  expedient  by  which  crafty  ambition  sup* 
plies  the  want  of  virtue.  He  determined  to  govern 
by  pailies^.  The  boldest  of  the  sailors  were  a^ 
tached  to  bis  person  by  liberal  rewards  and  more 
liberal  j^omises.  The  soldiers  were  indulged  in 
the  naost  licentiaus  disorders*  In  every  city  and 
\a  every  island^  Lysander  bad  bis  partisans^  whom 
be  flatter^  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  same 
authority  over  tbeir  feIlow-citizens»  wtuch  the 
Spartans  eiyoyed  over  the  inferioritenks  of  men 
in  Laooniat. 

It  was  the  general  expectation  at  Epfaesus,  that  hu  inso. 
the  Spartans  would  for  once  depart  from  esta*j!^^^ 
Uisbed  prao(ioe»  an  wder  to  prolong  the  command 
of   such  an   able   and  suooeasful  officer.    An 
uniyersal  clamour  arose,  when  Gallicratidati  d»^ 


•  IthjBMdBW  bmtiiedllit  odioiM  party  spirit,  *^  Thait  it  Is  ImpoMlUe 
to  do  too  mndi  good  tofHeods,  or  tm  nmch  tfoil  f  cmmim.  That  cliil* 
dren  are  to  be  deceiTed  by  trinkets,  men  by  oaths ;  md^otben  equally  fla* 
gittoQS.^    Phtt.  in  l^rsaad. 
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CHAP,  played  his  commission  in  the  council  of  tlie  con« 
^^^'    federates.     The  friends  of    Lysander  affirmed, 
**  That  it  was  equally  impolitic  and  ungenerous 
to  check  the  victorious  career  of  a  deserving  and 
fortunate  commander ;  that  the  important  charge 
of  the  fleet  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  men  who 
were  destitute  of  experience,  and  perhaps  of  abili- 
ties ;  nor  would  it  be  just  to  sacrifice  the  interest 
of  such  a  numerous  and  powerful  confederacy  to  a 
punctilious   observance    of  the    Lacedaemonian 
laws."  Lysander  maintained  a  decent  silence  con^ 
ceming  the  character  of  his  successor,  only  ob- 
serving that  be  resigned  to  him  a  fleet  which  confH 
manded  the  sea.  The  noisy  acclamations  of  the 
assembly  confirmed  bis  assertion. 
Hii  ho*         ^^^  Gallicratidas  had  a  soul  untainted  with  re- 
g^yjJJJ*  proach,  and  incapable  of  fear.    Unabashed  by  the 
oonfiHindt  soditious  turbuloHce  of  his  opponents,  he  replied, 
tans  of  '  Itiat  he  must  withhold  his  assent  to  the  magnified 
LjwDderi  guperforfty  of  the  Peloponnesiafi  fleet,  unless  Ly- 
sander should  set  sail  from  Ephesus,  coast  along 
the  isle  of  Samo9,  (where  tiie  Athenians  then  lay,) 
and  surrender  his  victorious  squadrons  in  the  bar* 
bour  of  Miletus.    The  pride  of  Lysander  might 
have  been  confounded  by  this  judicious  and  solid 
observation ;  but  bis  ingenuity  suggested  a  plauai* 
bie,  or  rather  an  illusive  repty,  ^  That  he  was  no 
longer  admiral.'' 

Callicrafidas  then  addressed  the  assembly,  with 
the  manly  simplicity  of  an  honest  heart,  which  dis- 
dains the  artifice  of  words,  defies  the  insolence  of 
power,  and  scorns  the  intrigues  of  policy.    ^^  I^^ 


cedsetBomahfl  and  alUes»  I  (^uM  bave  been  con*c  h  a  v. 
tented. to  stay  at  home ;  nor  does  it  greatly  affect  ^^^' 
me  that  Lysander^  or  any  othier,  should  be  held  a 
better  seaman  than  myself.  Hither  I  bare  been 
03nt  by  my  countrymen  to  comteand  the  fleets  aAd 
my  chief  conrerA  is  to  execute  their  orders,  and  to 
perform  my  duty.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  pro* 
mote  the  public  interest ;  btti  yo«  can  best  inform 
me  whether  I  ought  to  continue  here^  or  to  returo 
to  Sparta/'  Wonderful  ia  the  power  of  honest 
ietentions  and  unaffected  firamessL  The  assembly 
listened  with  awe ;  the  partisans  of  Lysander 
were  abashed ;  no  objection  was  made ;  and> 
after  a  considerable  pause,  atU  unanimously  ac^ 
knowledged  that  it  became  both  Callicraf idas  and 
themselves  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Spartan  go^ 
Temment*. 

Lysander^  not  a  little  mortified  fay  the  language  He  meeu 
of  the  assembly,  reluctantly  resigned  his  employ- ^^/ 
])ient;b«it  determined  to  render  it  painftiU  ^Dd,^||^^^^^. 
H  possible,  too  weighty  for  the  abilitks  of  his  sue- equal  con- 
cessor.    For  this  pmrpose  he  returned  to  the  ooiirt  ^^^^ 
of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  restored  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  sfiU  uneifpedded  in  the  service  of  the 
Grecian  fleet,  and  to  whom  he  nrisrepiesenled, 
under  the  names  of  obstinacy,  ignorance,  and 
rusticity,  the  unaffected  plainness^  the  doworiglil 
sincerity,  and  the  other  manly,  but  unawi|rfyii|^ 
virtues  of  the  generous  Callicratidas*    When  that 
commander  repaired  to  Sardes  to  demand  the 

•  Xenoph.  Uellen.  1.  LcT.  &  seqq.  &  Plut  xftLysind* 
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o  H  \  P.  gCipuIited  phy,  be  could  not  obtain  adaussion  to 
^^  the  royal  presence*  The  first  time  that  he  Tisited 
the  palace  he  was  told  that  Cyrus  was  at  table.  It 
is  well,  said  the  unceremomous  Spartan,  I  will  wait 
till  he  has  dined*  The  simplieity  of  this  proceed* 
ing  confirmed  the  ojnoion  which  Lysander  had 
given  the  Persians  of  his  character;  and  his  honest 
frankness,  which  was  construed  into  low  broeding» 
seemed  a  proper  object  of  ridicule  to  the  vain 
retainers  of  the  court.  He  returned  on  another 
occrasion,  but  without  being  admitted  to  see  the 
young  prince.  The  injustice  of  this  trratment 
night  hare  deserved  hb  resentment,  but  it  chiefly 
excited  his  contempt.  He  left  the  royal  city,  de* 
spising  (he  pride  and  perfidy  of  his  Persian  allies, 
whose  unmerited  importance  resulted  only  from 
their  precarious  riches,  and  lamenting  the  dottiestic 
dissensions  of  the  Greeks,  which  obliged  them  to 
court  the  fiivour  of  insolent  Barbarians. 
obtainf  ^^  Callicratidas  could  not,  with  honour  or 
«^^;^saiety>  return  to  the  fleet  at  Epbesus,  without 
tbe  having  collected  money  to  supply  (he  immediale 
wants  of  the  sailors.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  to 
Miletus  and  other  friendly  towns  of  Ionia ;  and 
having  met  the  principal  citinens,  in  their  respec* 
tsve  assemblies,  he  explained  openly  and  fuUy  the 
mean  jealousy  of  Lysander,  and  the  disdainful  ar* 
roganoe  of  Cynis*.    **  The  unjust  behaviour  of 

*  It  w^  Appear  in  the  Mfoel,  that  CrilknrtidM  bad  fonned  atCBjr 
false  epinkm  of  the  Pfertian  prince,  whose  neglect  of  a  worthy  man  waa 
occasioned  by  the  perfi^ooa  suKgcitioBa  of  his  retaincn,  the  frknds  or 
4Matiiivi  of  l^fsander* 
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both  emnpeUed  him,  much  agaiMt  \m  inelktttioiv  c  h  a  p« 
to- have  recourse  to  the  confederate  cities  (already  v^^ 
too  mudi  burthened)  for  the  money  requisite  to 
tapport  tbe  war.  But  he  assured  thraa,  HulU  should 
his  arms  prore  successful,  he  wouM  gratefully  m- 
pay  their  donations.  Their  own  interest  required 
a  cheerful  compliance  with  bis  demands,  since  tbe 
iezpedition  bad  been  principally  undertaken  to  vin< 
dicate  their  freedom.  He  bad,  howeter,.  sent  mes- 
sengers  to  require  effectual  supplies  from  Sparta ; 
but,  until  these  should  arrive,  itbecame  the  Greeks 
in  general,  but  especially  the  lonians,  who  had 
suffered  peculiar  iujuriesfromthe  usuq>ing  tyranny 
0f  tbe  Great  King,  to  proTe  to  tbe  world  that, 
without  the  sordid  assistance  of  his  boasted  trea* 
sures,  they  could  prosecute  their  just  designs,  and 
take  vengeance  on  their  enemies.''  By  those  judi* 
cious  and  honourable  expedients,  GaUicratidas^ 
witiiout  fraud  or  violence,  obtained  auch  consider- 
able, yet  voluntary  contributions^  as  enabled  him 
to  gratify  the  importunate  demands  of  tiie  sailws, 
and  to  return  with  homNir  to  £phesus»  in  Mder  to 
{Nrepare  for  actioii*. 

His  first  operatwtts  were  directed  ^[ainst  thenetate 
isle  of  Lesbos,  or  rather  against  the  strong  and^^^^ 
populous  town  of  Metbymna  and  Mitylen6,  which 
respectively  connnanded  the  northemand  southern 
dirisions^f  that  idand*  Besides  tbe  numerous 
citizens  of  an  age  to  bear  arms,  Metbymna  was 
defenided  by  an  Athenian  garrison.     The  pl»ce 
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CHAR  imulea  braverasbtaoce ;  jbut  ilm  (lefatfreptag^&f {« 

J^^  of  Calticr^lidas  exbtaflted  ka  atrengtfi:  i4fi^ymw 

was  taken  by^stociH^  and  Mi^ected  U>fib^  depredf^ 

tiaoB of  tbeP^lapoDMiiaii irwKp9*    The garsifloa 

and  the  slaTes  fReretrcaited  as  p^rt  ^f  th^  beoty:. 

The  confederates  adviaedi  that  the  iowi«inett  of 

Metiiymoa  akwi  should  be.ysaU  into  fiervUiwle;  bv^ 

Callicratidas  aasured  tbejDa,  that,  while  ke  .eiyi>ye4 

the  GOBHQaod^  there  ^uld  nei  any  jGrrecian  dli- 

zen  be  reduced  to  the  coodition  of  ^  8laFe,wdea8  he 

was  found  in  arms  coiohating  the  .public  freedom^* 

Takes         Moavwhile  Conon,  thamoat  active  and  enter- 

^1^^ and1»^uig of  the  Atfaeofiain  c«ann^ander9»  bad  putter 

^^^^''P  flea  with  a  squadron  of  seventy  sail*  in  order  to 

fe^ff    protect  tbe  coast  ofLesfaMs.  But  Hhis  defence  wa» 

MityteD^.  attei^spted  too  late;  nor»  had  it  been  moce  earl/ 

undertaken,  was  the  force  of  Conon  sufficient  im 

eflfectiaate  it.    Oalliciintidas  observed  his  fnotionq, 

^iflcoKeredJiis  strength,  and,  «vilh  a  far  anpesmr 

fleet,  intercepted  hismtl^eat  to  the  acmamept  <«£ 

Samoflw    The  AAheniaRa  fled  jtowards  the  coaft'CdT 

JMlitykne,.fatut^ei)e  .presented  from  eiiteflnig  the 

harboui*  of  that  phK?e  by  the  resenlflfient  of  the  in- 

habilaaASf  who  Mjoiced  in  an  opportunity  to  punish 

those  who  had  so  oft^n  conqueced^  and  so  loi^ 

np^fune^aedj  their  cit^.    In  consequenoe  of  this  un^ 

exposed  oppositkka,  the  Athenian  squadron  waa 

overtaken  by  the  enemy..  The  Mipgeinent  waa 

more  sharp  and  qhatinale  tfaaai  migbt  have  bee» 

expected  in  such  an  inequality  .tfsteength.  Thartgr 


\ 


empty  dMps'(lbr  mo^  cff  Cbe  men  siMm  to  land)  c  h  a  Pt 
were  taken  by  tlie  Peloponoesiaos.   The  remaining  ,^^^^ 
forty  were  hauled  up  under  the  walls  of  MHyfene : 
GallleratidK  recalled  his  troops  from  Methymna, 
reeerred  a  reinforcement  from  Chios,  and  blocked 
up  the  Athenians  by  sea  aod  land^. 

Hie  conditiMi  of  Gooon  was  most  distressfiiL  The  Atiie- 
He  #AS  surrounded  on  allsidesby  a  superior  force ;  out  a  new 
the  town  of  Mitylene  was  hostile ;  his  men  were  ***** 
destitute  of  proTisions,  incapable  of  resistance,  yet 
urivillii^  to  surrender.  In  this  melancholy  situs^ 
tioo,  he.attempted  the  only  enterprise  which  could 
promise  a^hope  of  relief.  The  bravest  and  rhoat 
eicperienced  seamen  were  embarked  in  two  swift- 
siriling  Tessels,  one  of  which,  eluding  the  yigilance 
of  the  enemy)  escaped  in  safety  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  indformed  the  Athenians  of  the  misfortunes  and 
Uockade  in  Lesbos.  The  intelligence  was  im- 
roedifitely  oommunicateil  to  Samoeand  to  Athens; 
Jind  the  importance  of  the  object,  which  was  no 
lessihan  the  safety  of  forty  ships,  and  above  eight 
tfaouaand  brave  men,  excited  uncommon  exertions 
of  activity,  llie  Athenians  reinforced  their  do- 
mestic strength  with  the  assistance  of  their  allies ; 
ail  able  bodied  men  were  pressed  into  the  service  ; 
and  in  a  few  weeks  they  had  assembled  at  Samos 
an  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  which  immediately  took 
the  sea,  with  a  resolution  to  encounter  the  enemy. 

Callicratidas  did  not  decline  the  engagement.  Battfe  of 
Haying  left  fifty  ships  to  guard  the  harbour  of^;;,^ 

which  Cal« 
•  Xeailplu  ubioupnL    Biodor.  1.  xiii.  p.  373.  IwiwtMlM 
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CHAP.  MHyleoe,  be   proceeded  wHh  an  bundrad  and 

^^^'   Iwenty  to  Cape  Malea,  tbe  moat  sotitbeni  porat  of 

it  defeiu.  Lesbos.    The  Atfaenians  bad  advanced,  the  same 

^^     evening,  to  the  slands,  er  rather  rocks,  of  Ar- 

seuT  3.    C^^*^^^'  ^^^^  miles  distant  from  that  promontory. 

A.  ci  405.  The  night  passed  in  bold  stratagems  for  mutual 

surprise,  whidi  were  rendered  ineffisctual  by  a 

Tiolent  tempest  of  rain   and  thunden    At  the 

dawn,  both  armaments  were  eager  to  engage ;  but 

Hermon  and  Megareus,  two  experienced  seamen^ 

and  the  chief  eounsettors  of  Callicratidas,  exhorted 

him  not  to  conunit  the  weakness  of  the  Pelopoo- 

nemns  with  the  superior  strength  and  numbers  of 

Hbe  enemy.    Tbe  generous  and  intoepid  Spartan 

detapised  danger  and  death  in  comparison  ot  glory^; 

but  either  liis  magnanimity  had  not  overeome  thtf 

last  imperfection  of  Tiituous  minds,  and  wasaverae 

to  sacrifice  personal  glory  to  puUic  utility,  or  he 

imagined  that  this  utility  could  not  be  digoittad 

from  an  inflexible  adherence  to  the  amrtial  biws  of 

Lycurgus.    He  answered  the  prudent  admonitionB 

of  his  friends  in  these  memorable  words,  which^ 

according  to  tbe  construction  that  is  put  on  them\ 


*  Cicero  de  Offic.  1.  i.  c  xxiv.  taket  the  unfavourable  side.' 
M  fiiTttiti  antem  multi  sant,  qsi  non  mode  peconiam,  aed  Titm  etunt 
profundere  pro  patria  pariti  etsent :  iidem  ^kmm  jactunm  ne  miiniiiain 
quidem  faceve  Tellent,  ne  republica  quidem  poatulante;  ut  CalUcra- 
tidaty  qui  cmn  Lacedcsnoniorain  dux  fuisset  Pfeloponneaiaco  beUo, 
Siultaqne  feciaaet  egregie,  vertit  ad  extremum  «iiinia»  cum  eoaailio 
BOO  paruit  eorum,  qui  claaaem  ab  Ar^uasis  leaDOTendam,  nee  com 
Atheniensibui  dimicandum  putabant.  Quibus  ille  reapohdif,  Ia- 
ccdcmoniof,  claaae  ilia  amiaaa  aliam  parare  posse  ;  ae  fugere  sine  auft 
dedeoore  non   poaae.'*    Notwithatanding  the  fe^wctable   autboEitar 
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4MeiVe  our  admiration  or  our  pity:  *<My  death  or  ap« 
cttanot  be  destructive  to  Sparta,  but  my  flight  ,^^^ 
wouM  be  dishonourable  both  to  Sparta  and  my* 
fleK''  So  saying,  he  gave  Uie  signal  for  bis  ships 
to  advance*  The  Cght  was  long  and  bloody ; 
paesing,  successively,  through  all  the  different  gra* 
dations,  from  disciplined  order  and  regularity  to 
the  most  tumultuous  confusion.  Tlie  Spartan 
commander  was  slain  charging  in  the  centre  of  the 
bravest  enemies.  The  hostile  tquadrons  fought 
with  various  fortune  in  different  parts  of  the  batUe, 
and  promiscuously  conquered,  pursued,  surrender* 
«d  or  fled.  Thirteen  Athenian  vessels  were  taken  by. 
the  Peloponnesians ;  but,  at  length,  the  latter  gave 
way  on  all  ndes;  seventy  of  their  ships  were  cap- 
tared)  the  rest  escaped  to  Chios  and  Phocsea.* 

The  Athenian  admurals,  though  justly  elated  smii^^ 
with  their  good  fortune,  cautioudy  deliberated  coa-^us  i 
earning  the  best  means  of  improving  their  victoiy. 
Several  advised  (hat  the  fleet  should  steer  its  course 
towards  Mitylen^,  to  surprise  the  Peloponnesiaa 
aifiiadroQ  which  blocked  up  the harbourof  that  city, 
Diomedon  recommended  it  as  a  more  immediate 
and  more  essential  objectof  their  care  to  recover  the 
iKHlies  of  the  slain,  and  to  save  the  wreck  of  twelve 
v^essels  which  bad  been  disabled  in  the  engagement. 


of  Cieero,  whoefer  attcntiiFety  eoniiden  the  lavs  of  Lycurgui,  and  tbe 
character  of  CaUicratidas,  will  be  disposed  to  bdieve,  that  an  onderia' 
tang  principle  of  duty,  not  the  fear  of  losing  his  gkyrj,  ibnaed  the  sub-, 
doe  motive  of  that  acemnplisbed  Spartan, 
f  Xeaopb*  p.  446.  &  Diodor.  p.  334. 
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CHAP.  Thrasybulus  observed,  that,  by^  dlyldiog  their 
^J^^JJ"  strength,  both  purposes  might  be  effected.  His 
opinion  was  approved.  The  charge  of  preserving 
the  dying,  artd  collecting  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
was  committed  to  Theramenes  and  Ttvrasybulus. 
Fifty  vessels  were  destined  to  this  important  service, 
doubly  recommended  by  humanity  and  superstition. 
The  remainder  sailed  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  in  quest 
of  tlie  Peloponuiesians  on  that  coast,  who  narrowly 
escaped  destruction,  through  the  well-conducted 
istratagemof  Eteonicus,  the  Spartan  vice-admiral. 
Soon  after  the  engagement,  a  brigantine  arrived  at 
Mitylenc,  acquainting  him  secretly  with  the  death 
of  Callicratidas,  as  well  as  with  the  defeat  and  flight 
of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet.  The  sagacity  of  Eteo- 
nicus  immed'iately  foresaw  the  probable  consequen*^ 
<!es  of  those  events.  .  The  Athenians  would  natu* 
rally  sail  fronk  Arginussae  to  pursue  their  good  fot^ 
tune,  and  Conon,  who  was  shut  up  at  Mitylen^,. 
would  be  encouraged  to  break  through  the  harbour, 
Idiat  he  might  join  his  victorious  countrymen. 
which  In  order  to  ariticipalie  these  measures,  and  to  fa* 
Mopo^  cilitate  his  own  retreat,  the  Spartan  commander  or- 
rtlldron  ^^^^^  *^®  brigantine  jcist  mentioned,  privately  to 
ft  Mitjr-  leave  Uie  bftrbour,  and  to  return,  at  the  distance  of  at 
shcHTt  time,  with  joyous  acclamations  and  music,  the 
rowers  crowned  with  garlands,  and  calling  out  that 
Callicratidas  had  destroyed  the  last  hope  of  Athens, 
and  obtained  a  glorious  and  decisive  victoiy.  The' 
contrivance  succeeded;  the  Spartans  thanked  heaven 
for  the  good  news  by  hymns  and  sacrifices  :  tk^ 


lco€ 
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railorg  were  enjoined  to  refresh  themselres  by  acH  ap. 
copious  repast,  and  to  profit  of  a  favourite  gale  to  .^^^ 
sail  to  the  isle  of  Chios ;  while  the  soldiers  burned 
their  camp,  and  marched  northward  to  Metbymna^ 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  there,  which  was  threat- 
ened by  a  speedy  visit  from  the  enemy^. 

While  the  prudent  foresight  of  Eteonicus  saved  DUap- 
the  Peloponnesian  squadron  at  Mitylen6,  the  vio-J^'dJ^^ 
lence  of  a  storm  prevented  Theramenes  and  Thra-^^^ 
sybulu 8  from  saving  their  unfortunate  companions, 
all  of  whom,  excepting  one  of  the  admirals  and  a 
few  others  who  escaped  by  their  extraordinary  dex- 
terity in  swimming,  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
waves  of  a  tempestuous  sea ;  nor  could  their  dead 
bodies  ever  be  recovered.  The  Athenians  were 
likewise  disappointed  of  the  immediate  advantages 
which  ought  to  have  resulted  from  the  engagement. 
Methymna  was  too  strongly  fortified  to  be  taken  by 
a  sudden  assault ;  they  could  not  spare  time  for  a 
regular  siege ;  and  when  they  proceeded  to  Chios 
in  quest  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  they  found  it 
carefully  secured  in  the  principal  harbour  of  that 
island,  which  had  been  put  in  a  vigorous  posture 
of  defence.  These  unforeseen  circumstances  were 
the  more  mortifying  to  the  commanders,  because 
immediately  after  the  battle,  they  had  sent  an 
advice-boat  to  Athens,  acquainting  the  magistrates 
with  the  capture  of  seventy  vesselsf  mention- 
ing their  intended  expeditions  to  Mitylene,  Me* 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  &     Diodor.  p.  3S4. 

t  Xenobh.  itys  slxtT«iiK;  Diodorat,  Wfentj-teVW* 
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CHAP  iijvnina,  and  Chios,  from  which  they  had  reason 
^^^^.s,^  to  hope  the  most  distinguished  success ;  and  par- 
ticularly taking  notice  that  the  important  charge 
of  recovering  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  or 
slain  had  been  committed  to  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulus,  two  captains  of  approved  zeal  and 
ability. 
Diflcon.  The  joy  which  the  Athenians  received  from  this 
A"henil  flattering  intelligence  was  converted  into  disap« 
pointment  and  sorrow,  when  they  understood  that 
their  fleet  had  returned  to  Samos,  without  reaping 
the  expected  fruits  of  victory.  They  were  afflict- 
ed beyond  measure  with  the  total  loss  of  the  wreck, 
by  which  their  brave  and  victorious  countrymen 
had  been  deprived  of  the  sacred  rites  of  funeral ; 
a  circumstance  viewed  with  peculiar  horror,  be- 
cause it  was  supposed,  according  to  a  superstition 
consecrated  by  the  belief  of  ages,  to  subject  their 
melancholy  shades  to  wander  an  hundred  years  on 
the  gloomy  banks  of  the  Styx,  before  they  could 
be  transported  to  the  regions  of  light  and  felicity. 
The  relations  of  the  dead  lamented  their  private 
misfortunes;  the  enemies  of  the  admirals  exag- 
gerated the  public  calamity ;  both  demanded  an 
immediate  and  serious  examination  into  the  cause 
of  this  distressful  event,  that  the  guilty  might  be 
discovered  and  punished. 

Amidst  the  ferment  of  popular  discontents^ 
Theramenes  sailed  to  Athens,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
culpate himself  and  his  colleague  Thrasybulus. 
The  letter,  sent  thither  before  them,  occasion- 
ed  much   uneasiness;   since   it  rendered  them 
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.  responsible  for  a  duty  which  they  found  it  it  im-c  hap. 
possible  to  perform.  Theramenes  accused  the  *^"' 
admirals  of  having  neglected  the  favourable  mo* 
ment  to  save  the  perishing,  and  to  recover  the 
bodies  of  the  dead ;  and,  after  the  opportunity  of 
this  important  service  was  irrecoverably  lost,  of 
having  devolved  their  charge  on  others,  in  order  to 
skreen  their  own  misconduct.  The  Athenians 
greedily  listened  to  the  accusation,  and  cashiered 
the  absent  commanders.  Conon,  who  during  the 
action  remained  blocked  up  at  Mitylene,  was  in* 
trusted  with  the  fleet  Protomachus  and  Aristo- 
genus  chose  a  voluntary  banishment.  The  rest, 
returned  home  to  justify  measures  which  had  been 
represented  as  highly  criminal*. 

Among  the  inestimable  rules  of  jurisprudence^iYuJaot' 
invented  by  the  wisdom  of  Athens,  we  may  remark  ^J^ 
that  beneficial  institution  which  subjects  the  life». 
the  character,  and  the  fortune  of  individuals,  not 
to  the  capricious  will  of  an  arbitrary  judge,  but  to 
the  equitable  decision  of  the  public.    In  every 
ea8e>  civil  and  criminal,  the  rights  of  an  Athenian, 
citizen  were  entrusted  to  the  judgment  of  his  peers; 
who,  according  as  the  question  was  more  or  less 
important,  consisted  of  a  committee,  more  or  less 
numerous,  of  the   popular    assembly.    But,    in 
order  to  unite  the  double  advantages  of  law  and 
liberty,  the  nine  archons,  or  chief  magistrates, 
men  of  approved  wisdom  and  fidelity,  respectively 
presided  in  the  several  courts  of  justice,  received 

•  Xenaph.  Hellen.  L  i.  c.  vU.  fc  seqq.    Piodor.  zilL  76—97. 
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pu  AP.comidaints,  examined  the  parties^  dueeted  prav. 
^"^"^  cessy  and  regularly  conducted  the  suit  through  its 
yarious  steps  and  stages.  In  matters  of  general 
concernment,  such  as  the  treason,  perfidy,  or 
malversation  of  men  in  power,  the  senate,  of  ibe^ 
five  hundred,  or  rather  the  Pry  lanes,  who  presided 
in  the  senate,  performed  the  functions  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  con- 
Tened  in  full  assembly,  executed  the  office  of  judge 
and  jury.  It  belonged  to  the  Prytanes  to  pre* 
scribe  the  form  of  action  or  trial,  and  to  adroit  the 
accuser  to  implead  or  impeach  his  antagonist.  The 
cause  was  then  referred  to  the  people,  who,  as 
judges  of  the  fact,  gare  their  verdict,  and,  as 
judges  of  the  law,  passed  their  sentence  or  decree. 
Such  were  the  regulations  which  reason  had  esta- 
blished, but  which  passion  and  interest  frequiently 
rendered  inefiectual. 

AHifiees  Archedemus,  an  opulent  and  powerful  citizen, 
and  Cailixenus,  a  seditious  demagogue,  partly 
moved  by  the  intreaties  of  Theramenes,  and  partly 
excited  by  personal  envy  and  resentoient,  de- 
nounced the  admirals  to  the  senate.  The  accusa^ 
lion  was  supported  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased^ 
who  appeared  in  mournii^  robes,  their  heacb 
shaved,  their  arms  folded,  their  eyes  bathed  in 
tears,  piteously  lamenting  the  loss  and  disgrace  of 
their  families,  deprived  of  thek  protectors,  who 
had  been  themselves  deprived  of  those  last  and 
solenm  duties  to  which  all  mankind  are  entitled^ 
A  false  wkness  swore  in  court  that  he  had  been 
sared  almost  by  miracle,  from  the  wreck,  and  that 


his  c6iiq>aBioo8,  as  ttoy  were  ready  to  be  drown*  c  nAv^ 
ed,  charged  hkn  to  acquaint  his  country  how  they  /^^ 
had  fallen  Tictims  to  the  cruel  neglect  of  their 
commanders.  During  these  proceedings  it  hap* 
pened  that  the  people  had  met  to  celebrate  the 
Apatouria^  a  festival  in  January  so  named^  be« 
cause  the  Athenians  then  presented  their  sons,  who 
had  reached  their  seyenth  year,  to  be  inscribed  ia 
the  registw  of  their  respective  tribes.  Callixenus^ 
presuraiag^  on  the  evidence  given  in  the  senate, 
and  on  the  actual  disposition  of  the  assembly,  pro* 
posed  the  following  resolution :  <*  That  the  cause 
of  the  admirals  should  be  immediately  referred  to 
the  people ;  that  the  suffrages  should  be  given  by 
tribes^  in  each  of  which  the  criers  should  make 
prodamation,  after  preparing  two  urns  to  receive 
the  while  and  black  beans ;  if  the  latter  were  more 
nuoierous,  the  admirals  should  be  delivered  to  the 
eleven  men,  the  executioners  of  public  justice, 
their  estates  confiscated,  and  the  tenth  part  conse^ 
crated  to  Minerva.'* 

This  unjust  decree,  which  deprived  the  com«|^|^y,^ii. 
manders  of  the  benefits  of  a  separate  trial,  of  an||f^^^ 
impartial  hearing,  and  of  the  time  as  well  as  the 
means  necessary  to  prepare  a  legal  defence,  was 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  senate,  and  received 
with  ioudacckunations  by  the  people,  whose  levity, 
insolence,  pride,  and  cruelty,  all  eagerly  demanded 
the  destruction  of  the  admirals.  In  such  a  nunn* 
*  reus  assembly,  two  men  alone,  Euryptolennts  and 
Axiocbus,  defended  the  cause  of  law  and  justice^ 
The  former  impeacbed  CaBixemis  fx  proposing  a 
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CHAP,  resolution  inconsistent  with  all  the  forms  of  legal 
%^^  procedure.  But  the  rabble  made  a  riblent  uproar, 
calling  out  that  none  should  attempt,  with  impu- 
nity, to  abridge  their  sovereign  power.  The  Pry- 
tanes,  who  attended  as  usual  to  direct  and  control 
the  proceedings  of  the  multitude,  endeavoured  to 
moderate  the  ferment :  but  they  were  licentiously 
told,  that  if  they  did  not  concur  with  the  opinion 
of  the  majority,  they  should  be  involved  in  the 
lame  accusation  with  the  admirals.  This  absurd 
menace  (such  was  the  popular  frenzy)  might  be 
carried  into  immediate  execution.  The  senators 
were  intimidated  into  a  reluctant  compliance  with 
measures  which  they  disapproved,  and  by  which 
they  were  for  ever  to  be  disgraced.  Yet  the  phi- 
losophic firmness  of  Socrates  disdained  to  submits 
He  protested  against  the  tameness  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  declared  that  neither  threats,  nor  dan- 
ger, nor  violence,  should  compel  him  to  conspire 
with  public  injustice  for  the  destruction  of  inno- 
cent individuals. 

iw  tre      But  what  could  avail  the  voice  of  one  virtuous 

tTtd^'  man  amidst  the  licentious  madness  of  thousands? 

executed.  The  commdnders  were  accused,  tried,  condemned^ 
and,  with  the  most  irregular  precipitancy,  deliver- 
ed to  the  executioner.  Before  they  were  led  to 
death,  Diomedon  addressed  the  assembly  in  a  short 
but  ever-memorable  speech.  <*  I  am  afraid,  Athe- 
nians !  lest  the  sentence  which  you  have  passed  on 
us  prove  hurtfbl  to  the  republic.  Yet  I  would 
exhort  you  to  employ  the  most  proper  means  to 
avert  the  vengeance  of  heaven.    You  must  care**- 
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fully  perform  the  sacrifices  which,  befoi^e  giving  c  h  a  f. 
battle  at  Arginussae,  we  promised  to  the  gods  in  ^^^'' 
behalf  of  ourselves  and  of  you.  Our  misfortunes 
deprive  us  of  an  opportunity  to  acquit  this  just 
debt,  and  to  pay  the  sincere  tribute  of  our  grati** 
tude.  But  we  are  deeply  sensible  that  the  assist- 
ance of  the  gods  enabled  us  to  obtain  that  glori* 
ous  and  signal  victory.**  The  disinterestedness,  the 
patriotism,  and  the  magnanimity  of  this  discourse 
must  have  appeased  (if  any  thing  had  been  able  to 
appease)  the  tumultuous  passions  of  the  vulgar. 
But  their  headstrong  fury  defied  every  restraint  of 
reason  or  of  sentiment.  They  persisted  in  their 
bloody  purpose,  which  was  executed  without  pity : 
yet  their  cruelty  was  followed  by  a  speedy  repent*- 
ance,  and  punished  by  the  sharp  pangs  ef  remorse, 
the  intolerable  pain  of  which  they  vainly  attempted 
to  mitigate  by  inflicting  a  well  merited  vengeance 
on  the  worthless  and  detestable  Callixenus*. 

The  removal  of  the  Athenian  admirals,  and  tfaechmcter 
defeat  and  death  of  the  Spartan  Callicratidas^sus-g^^f 
pended  for  several  months  the  militaiy  and  naval  **"• 
operations  on  both  sides.    The  behaviour  of  Philo- 
cles  and  Adimanthus  who  had  been  joined  in  au- 
thority with  Conon,  were  better  fitted  to  obstruct 
than  promote  the  measures  of  that  brave  and  pru- 
dent commander.    The  former  was  a  man  of  a 
violent  and  impetuous  temper,  unqualified  for 
reflection,  destitute  of  experience,  and  incapable 
of  governing  others,  or  himself.    The  latter  was 

■J 
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CHAP,  not  deficient  in  the  milder  virtues,  but  wanted 
1^^^^  spirit  and  activity,  qualities  so  ordinary  in  his  age 
and  country.  Though  ready  with  his  tongue, 
he  was.  slow  with  bis  hand,  careless  of  discipline, 
negligent  of  duty,  and  suspected  of  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  public  enemy. 
RteoDicQfl  Eteonicus,  who  commanded  the  Spartans  and 
^55^*  their  confederates,  was  a  rtian  of  a  very  different 
Jl^i^  character.  But  the  distressful  situation  of  affairs 
nttian  prevented  him  from  displaying  his  abilities  in  any 
^^'  important  enterprise*  His  armament  was  inferior 
in  strength  ;  his  sailors  was  disheartened  by  de« 
feat ;  he  had  not  money  to  pay  them ;  even  their 
subsistence  at  Chios  was  very  sparing  and  precari* 
ous.  These  vexatious  circumstances  increased  the 
mutinous  spirit  by  which  the  confederates  were  too 
naturally  animated.  They  reproached  the  unge- 
nerous parsimony  of  the  Chians,  whom  they  had 
taken  arms  to  defend ;  they  spurned  the  authority 
of  their  commander ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  those 
advantages  which  their  services  deserved,  and  which 
bad  been  unjustly  denied  them,  they  determined  to 
become  rich  at  once,  by  seizing  and  plundering  the 
large  and  wealthy  capital  of  that  flourishing  island. 
The  design  though  secretly  formed,  was  avowed 
with  open  boldness.  The  conspirators,  whose 
numbers  seemed  to  promise  success,  or  at  least  to 
secure  impunity,  assumed  a  badge  of  distinction, 
that  they  might  encourage  each  other,  and  intimi- 
date their  opponents.  Eteonicus  wai^  justly  alarm- 
ed with  the  progress  of  sedition.  It  was  danger- 
ous to  attack  the  insurgents  by  force :  if  he  de- 
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stroked  them  by  fraud,  he  might  be  exposed  to  re<>c  hap. 
proacb  and  loaded  with  calumny.  The  conduct  ^^^' 
which  be  pursued  was  conceived  with  an  enterpris- 
ing courage,  and  executed  with  a  resolute  firmness. 
With  only  fifteen  faithful  and  intrepid  followers, 
armed  with  concealed  daggers,  he  patrolled  the 
streets  of  Chios.  I'he  first  man  whom  they  met 
distinguished  by  a  reed  (for  that  was  the  badge  of 
conspiracy)  suffered  instant  death;  and  crowds  col* 
lecting  to  know  why  the  man  had  been  slain,  they 
were  told  it  was  for  wearing  a  reed  on  his  casque. 
The  report  immediately  spread  through  every 
quarter  of  the  city.  The  reed-men  (as  they  were 
called)  took  alarm  at  discovering  a  conspira« 
cy  more  secret  and  more  formidable  than  their 
own.  They  dreaded  that  every  man  whom  they 
met,  might  know  and  kill  them ;  and,  as  they  had 
not  time  to  assemble  for  their  mutual  defence,  they 
hastily  threw  away  the  reeds  which  exposed  them 
to  the  dangerous  assault  of  their  unknown  ene- 
mies. 

The  character  of  Eteonicus,  as  far  as  we  canLysander 
judge  from  his  actions,  justly  entitled  him  to  thej^"^. 
command  ;  but  the  partiality  both  of  Cyrus  and  of™^*"*^ 
the  confederates  eagerly  solicited  the  return  of  Ly-  Lamp- 
Sander.    The  Spartans,  though  inclined  to  gratify  oi^p. 
them,  were  perplexed  by  an  ancient  law  enacted]5!c!  406. 
in  the  jealousy  of  freedom,  to  prohibit  the  same* 
person  from  being  twice  entrusted  with  the  fleetl 
That  they  might  not  violate  the  respect  due  to  iht 
laws,  while  at  the  same  time  they  complied  with 
the  request  of  their  powerful  allies^  they  invested 
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p  9  A  P.  Anew,  a  weak  and  pl)scure  man,  mth  (be  namf^ 
^^^'    of  admiral,  and  sent  out  liVsander  as  second  in 
^     "  command.    The  latter  was  received  at  Sardes  hy 
ihe  Persian  prince,  with  the  warmest  demonstra- 
tions of  joy.    He  was  supplied  with  money  to  sa^ 
tisfy  the  immediate  wants  of  the  troops ;  and^  as 
Cyrus  at  that  time  happened  to  make  a  journey 
^to  Upppr  A4a,  thp  revenues  of  bis  wealthy  pxor 
Tince  were  consigned,  in  his  absence,  to  t^e  ma- 
pag^ipent  pf  his  Spartan  friend.    Such  powerful 
resources  could  not  long  remain  unemployed  ia 
the  active  hands  of  Lysander.    His  emissaries  aa? 
iiduously  engaged  or  pressed  the  Ionian  and  Carian 
teamen.    The  hi^rbours  of  Asia  Minor,  particur 
iarly  the  port  of  Epbesus,  glowed  with  the  ardour 
pf  naval  preparation  ;  and  in  a  feipir  months  L}^san- 
^r  sailed  ^  the  Hellespont  with  ?»n  hundred  and 
fifty  gallies,  to  attack  th^  important  stronghold,  of 
Laqipsacus,    The  plape»  thoiigb  vigorously  d^ 
fended  by  th^,  natives  a?  well  as  by  the  Athenian 
garrison,  If  as  at  li^ngib  faken  by  storm;  and,  ac? 
f;ordine  to  the  barbarous  practice  of  the  age,  aban- 
foiled  to  coqiplicated  licence ;  the  avaric^^  the 
^ust,  and  the.  blind  fury,  of  the  conqjuerors.* 
The  Ati».     Th«  ?.af»gV*4  ^nd  imprudent  measures  oC  the 
"  wld«» '  A^benians  at  Sa^mos  accuse  the  abilities  of  Ty deu8» 
prt!^  tp  M^naiider,  ^qd  Cephispdptus,  who  had  bee/i  lately 
fiuie!*  joined  in  cffice  ^yhh  Conon  and  bis,  unworthy 
coUi^a^uesu    They  wh^  too  late  to  save  Lampaa? 
ciify  1?ut  ^s  they  ^pmn^f)pded  w  hundred  and  e^bty 

t  ?i«it  in  Lysan^ 


Rallies,  a  force  superior  to  Lysander^s,  tiiey  a»-^^^' 
cfaored  on  the  opfiodte,  or  Euro^an  side  of  the  .^^l^^^s^ 
Bellespont,  at  the  distance  of  fifieea  furlongs,  in 
order  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  ah  engagement; 
Their  unfotiuAate  station  was  the  tnouth  of  the; 
iEgos  Potamos,  or  rivet  of  the  goat^  disiingtuflhed 
by  that  name  on  account  of  some  small  island^ 
which  rising  high  above  the  surface  of  ihe  waiera^ 
Exhibit  to  a  litely  imagination  the  butting  appear^ 
ince  of  that  animal.    This  place  was  injudiciously  Thevim* 
chosen,  since  it  afibtded  but  tery  insecure  riding; Sod umh 
and  was  distant  two  miles  from  Sestos,  the  nearest^ 
town  trom  which  the  fleet  could  be  provided  with 
necessaries^    Alcibiades,  who  in  his  Thracian  re« 
tirement  was  unable  to  withclraw  his  attention  from 
the  war  in  which  he'hadlong  acted  such  a  conspicii*- 
6us  part,  modestly  admonished  his  countrymen  of 
their  impfiidenCe ;  but  he  was  airogantjy  reproach- 
ed for  presuming,  while  an  exile  and  an  outlaw,  io 
give  advice  to  the  admirals  6f  Athens.  Their  «ub^ 
sequent  conduct  too  faithfully  corresponded  witb 
this  insolence  and  folly.  Despising  the  inferiority 
of  the  Peloponriesian  fleei,  they  advanced  in  order 
of  battle  to  the  harbour  of  LadipsacUs ;  aind  when 
the  enemy  inoved  hot  from  their  station,  fhey  re-* 
fumed  in  triumph  as  acknowledged  masters  of  the 
sea.    The  prudence  of  Lysander  perceived  and 
indulged  their  prestimption.    Curing  four  days  kii 
bore,  with  extraordinary  patience,  their  repeated 
Insnhs,  affecting  the  utmost  disinclination  to  an  en^ 
gageihent,  carefully  retaining  his  fleet  in  aplac# 
6f  security,  aind  i^gularfy  disppttdiing  a  few  sWiik^ 
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CHAP,  sailing  vessels  to  observe  the  Hioiions  and  behaviour 

^^"^    of  the  Athenians,  when  they  returned,  from  their 

daily  cruise,  into  the  road  of  £g08  Potamos. 

DecU'm       The  fifth  day  they  again  bore  up  with  the  Pe- 

jEgofFo-  loponnesians,  and  provoked   them  to  battle  hf 


which  the  more  daring  menaces  than  on  any  former  occasioiu 
i^th^  As  they  flattered  themselves  with  an  undoubted 
fleet.  prospect  of  success,  they  yielded  without  reserve 
xcfiL  4.  to  all  the  petulance  of  prosperity,  and  debated  in 
i^;^^^.  what  manner  they  should  treat  the  LacedaemoniMi 
prisoners  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their 
power.  The  cruel  Philocles  proposed  to  cut  oS 
their  right  hands,  that  those  enemies  of  Athens 
'might  be  equally  incapable  to  manage  the  oar,  and 
1o  brandish  the  spear;  and  this  bloody  resolution^ 
though  opposed  by  Adimantus,  was  approved  by 
the  majority  of  his  colleagues.  After  insulting  the 
etiemy  in  a  manner  the  most  mortifying  and  dis-* 
graceful,  they  retired  with  an  air  of  exultation 
mingled  with  contempt.  The  Peloponnesian 
fly-boats  followed  them  as  usual  at  a  convenient 
distance,  and  observed  that  they  had  no  sooner 
reached  their  stations  than  the  seamen  landed^ 
straggled  about  the  shore,  advanced  into  the  in- 
land country  in  quest  of  provisions  or  amusements, 
indulged  in  indolence,  or  revelled  in  disorder. 
The  advice-boats  returned  with  uncommon  celerity 
to  convey  the  welcome  intelligence  to  LysandeiTp 
who  had  embarked  his  troops,  cleared  his  ships, 
and  made  every  necessary  preparation  to  avail 
himself  of  the  favourable  opportunity  to  effect 
by  stratagem  what   it  might  have  been  dan- 


gerous  to  ttteinpt  by  fioo-ce.  When  hk  scouts  a{>-  q  h  a  ?< 
piPMhed  ike  middle  of  the  chuo^ly  tbey  hoisted  ^^^ 
their  shields  (for  that  was  the  appointed  sigDal)^ 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  PelQponneaian  squad- 
rons were  eonaraanded  to  set  sail  that  they  might 
surprise  the  hostile  fleets  and  iodulge  that  resent** 
ment  and  animosity  which  had  bepD  rendered  more 
violent  and  furious  by  the  long  and  prudent  te^ 
strmnt  of  their  commander.  The  victory  was . 
conoipletei  if  that  can  be  called  a  victory  where 
there  was  scarcely  any  resistance.  The  vic^iknt 
aclivity  of  Conon  endeavoured  seasonably  to  aa« 
semble  the  strength  of  the  Athepians;  but  his  ad« 
vice  was  disdained  by  officers  incapable  and  un wor* 
thy  of  conmiandy  and  his  orders  were  despised  by 
seamen  unaccustomed  and  unwilling  to  obey.  At 
length  they  became  8ensil>le  of  the  danger  when  it 
was  too  late  to  avoid  it.  Their  ships  were  takeq^ 
either  altogether  empty,  or  manned  with  such 
(beble  crews  as  were  unable  to  work,  much  less  to 
defend  them.  The  troops  and  sailors  who  flocked 
to  the  shore  from  different  quarters,  and  with  dis* 
ordered  precipitation,  were  attacked  by  the  r^u-' 
lar  onset  and  disciplined  valour  of  the  Peloponne* 
sians.  Those  who  fought  were  slain ;  the  remainder 
fled  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Chersonesus,  or 
took  refuge  in  the  Athenian  fortresses  which  were 
scattered  over  that  peninsula.  When  Lysander 
reviewed  the  extent  of  his  well-merited  success,  he 
found  that  of  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  eighty  sail, 
only  nine  vessels  had  escaped,  eight  of  which, 
were  conducted  by  Conon  to  the  friendly  island  of 
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bftA^.CypMftf  l^le  the  tiinffa  carried  to  Atbens  (be 
^'^^   melanoholy  news  of  a  dlrast^r  equally  unexpected 
and  filtaL    Ad  htltidted  and  serei^ty-one  galfies, 
and  tbtee  tbousatad  pritoners  (among  whom  were 
PhUocteB  and  Adiitiantcis),  rewarded  the  patience 
and  fortitude  of  Lysander,  wlio  returned  With  Ina 
iBTaluable  apoil  to  Lampsaeus,  atfitdst  the  joyous 
acclamations  of  naval  triumph*. 
The  Athe.     Before  pursuing;  the  natural  cotisequences  of  ah 
2^';^.  event  the  mott  important  that  had  hitherto  hap- 
•cttteo.    pened  in  all  the  Grecian  wars,  it  was  necessary  for 
Lysander  Ui  decide  the  fate  of  the  Athenian  pri- 
0oners»  against  whom  the  confederates  were  ani* 
mated  by  that  relentless  hatred  which  is  con- 
genial to  the  stem  ctiaracter  of  republicans  exaspe- 
rated by  continual  provocation  and  recent  insult. 
The  iqfiwlice  and  cruelty  <^thiit  ambitious  people 


*  Xenoph.  p.  456,.  &  aeqq.  &  Plut.  io  Lynnd*  By  tbe  buttle  of 
Jfegotf  90USIKM  tlie  Athenlani  lost  the  empSre  of  the  tea,  whkb  they 
h»d  uqaircd  by  the  €009001  of  liMir  mtf>kiM6  alliet  i*  the  Ibortb  year 
of  the  level  ity^fth  Olympiid.  They  enjofed,  therelcOe,  thot  MfcH^gii-* 
ty,  or  empire  ti  they  styled  it,  from  the  year  477  tiU  the  year  405  befiare 
Ohffiiti  tbct  it,  m  potted  of  te?eiily*two  yearft.  Thtt  important  compu« 
Ution  IB  not  tP  be  ibutid  in  aii^  ancioBt  wrtlers  aod  oo  ti^  ooUiOM 
agree  in  calculating  the  duration  of  tbe  Athoniaft  ei^^im.  I*yatai»  tk 
kia  VOnerid  Oratloki,  p.  93.  aays,  **  During  aeventy  years  in  which  the 
Atheniaiw  oooimeiided  tliMOft.''  DMOroi  8ieirioo  (ad  Otymp.  95.  l.J 
•ays,  the  Athenians  coflunaadod  the  aeo  sUtg^too  yeon.  iMHvneo 
in  one  place  (i.  p.  174.)  agrees  with  Lyaiaa  j  in  another  (ii.  p.  9Q9.> 
UStt  DiodonM.  Aodoeideo  (Orat.  iU;  p.  286.)  states  it  at  eighty-fire 
years.  IgFcutgui  (odar.  l^BOfti p.  HA)  ntalnetgr*  ttonfaitts  Haltcariiaa- 
aus  (\nt.  Bom.  sub.  iait.)  at  aixty-eigbt.  Deioptheoe^.ao  vh  Ohall 
see  bdow,  Mates^  it  Vafioualy  at'  forty-fhre,  fifty-fite,  and^sftrcntv-thr^.^ 
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vese  circunutantially  described  and  mtliokni&Iy  c  b  a  f. 
exaggerated  in  the  dreadful  tribunal  of  their  ene-^,,,^^ 
niie&  '<  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  tliougb 
it  was  impossible  ever  to  forget»  their  inuhipUed 
and  abominable'crimes,  of  which  so  many  lodiTidu-' 
als^  and  so  many  communiiiesit  hsid  been  the  1090^ 
cent  and  unhappy  victims.    Even  of  late  they  ha4 
destroyed  without  remorse^  and  without  the  tbadowe 
of  necessity,  i^  h^lfdefs  cif ws  ofa  Cktrioihiiii  wd 
an  Andrian  vesseL  The  goda  had  averted  tbe  atro-> 
cious  resolution  proposed  by  the  bloody  Phikn 
cles^  of  which  tl;ie  author  and  the  ^pprov^r^  weiiit 
equally  criminal ;  nfit  cottldtbo84^  deaeive  jpwdon, 
whose  breasts  had  been  shut  to  pity«    $i|ch  ditf^ 
course,,  whicbresoiiii|ded,fron)ievei|y  quarter  of  thei 
as5eBd>iy,  declared^  wiUx>uithe  sfjeesnty  cif  a  Cmk 
mal  vote^  the  unaqimo^sdepre^'OC  the  <soyifede9r«> 
ales.    A&  the  prisoners  had  been  stripped  ^t  tbeio 
armiu  there  was  nothing  to  be.  feared:  from  theii! 
numbers  and  despair*    They  wec^:  cond«etedri«te[ 
the  presence  of  their  armed  judges ;  m^  a$,a  pre- 
lude to  the  inhuman  massacre*.  Lysfindec  steml^i 
d^inanded  of  Pbilocles  what  he  deseFved  to  suifer 
for  hiis  intended  cruelty*    The  Atb^nii^  replied 
with  finnness,  ^  Accuse,  not,  tboqe  wfa»m  you  wa 
ei^tled  to  jLidgfir  but  ii^iei  on  ua  the  same  punish^ 
naaol  vhicfa.  we».ip  a  difievant  fortune,  would  bavA 
inlUcfed  on  oui;  enemies."  Thewoixlsweaesoarae* 
ly:  «nded  wMq>  Lysander  hacl(ed  him.  in  pieoes^ 
The  Feloponn^ian,  soldi^rst  follpved  tbe  blofMlgr> 
exzxffph  of  theiq  commanden^    Of  thr^a  tbousawlr 
4 t)ie9i9iuf»  Adimaiitus  alone  w^qparad^  either  be* 
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c  HA  r.  cause  he  had  opposed  the  detestable  resolution  of 
^^^^    Pbilocies,  or  because  be  had  engaged  in  a  ireache* 
^■^"^^^^^rous  correspondence  with  the  Spartans*. 
Views  of      It  might  be  expected,  that  immediately  after  an 
LjTMnder.  ^^^qj  ^^ich  gave  him  the  command  of  the  sea,  Ly- 
sander  should  sail  to  the  Pirseus,  and  assault  the 
unfortunate  city,  which  was  already  grievously  op- 
pressed by  the  Lacedaemonian  army  at  Decelia. 
But  the  sagacious  Spartan  foresaw  the  numerous 
obstacles  in  his  way  to  the  conquest  of  Athens,  and 
prudently  restrained  the  eagerness  of  the  troops 
and  hb  own.    The  strongly  fortified  harbours  of 
that  capital,  the  long  and  lofty  walls  which  sur- 
rounded the  city  on  erery  side,  the  ancient  re- 
nown and  actual  despair  of  the  Athenians,  must 
render  the  siege,  if  not  altogether  fruitlessi  at  least 
difficult  and  tedious;  and  the  precious  moments 
wasted  in  this  doubtful  enterprise  might  be  em- 
ployed in  attaining  certain,  immediate,  and  most 
important  advantages. 
Re  etu.       Oo  t^  <^o<^^  neither  of  Greece  nor  of  Asia,  nor 
sp^^  of  any  of  the  intermediate  islands,  was  there  a  na- 
empire     yal  forco  Capable  of  contending  with  the  fleet  of 
couti  uidLysander,  nor  any  fortified  place  in  all  those  coun« 
xi^illid  tries  (except  the  city  of  Athens  alone)  sufficient 
^^    to  resist  the  impressions  of  his  army.  It  was  a  de- 
A  c  405  ^^  therefore,  which  might  well  deserve  his  ambi- 
tiDli,and  which  was  not  condemned  by  his  prudence, 
toiestablish  or  confirm  the  Lacedaemonian  empire 
over  those  valuable  and  extensive  coasts.  The  po- 
pvloiiB  cities  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  were 

f  Xelnph.  HdlcOi     FlatilGluiDLTtaiid.' 
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altAcked  and  taken  during  the  astonishment  andcHVP. 
terror  occasioned  by  the  dreadful  and  irreparable  ,^^™^ 
misfortune  of  their  Athenian  allies.  After  these 
important  acquisitions,  Lysander  sailed  to  the  island 
of  Lesbos,  reduced  Mitylen6,  and  confirmed  th^ 
Allegiance  of  Methymna*  While  he  extended  hid 
arms  over  the  neighbouring  islands,  as  well  as  the 
maritime  towns  of  Lydia  and  CaHa,  a  powerful 
squadron,  commanded  by  the  enterprising  valour 
6f  Eteonicus,  ravaged  the  shores  of  Macedon,  sub* 
dued  the  sea-ports  of  Thrace,  and  rode  victorious 
in  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  the  ^g^ean  and 
Euxine  seas.  In  six  or  eight  months  after  the 
Athenian  disaster  at  iBgos  Potamos,  the  fairest 
portion  of  the  ancient  world,  the  most  favoured 
by  nature,  and  the  most  adorned  by  art,  reluctantly 
submitted  to  the  power,  or  voluntarily  accepted 
the  alliance  of  Sparta. 

During  this  long  teries  of  triumphs,  I^ysanderg-j^jp^. 
never  lost  sight  of  the  reduction  of  Athens ;  ^^^JbTI^- 
oligect  important  in  itself,  and  necessary  to  thetionof 
completion  of  his  extensive  plan.    The  vigHance 
of  tbe  Peloponnesian  squadrons  prevented  the 
usual  supplies  of  foreign  grain  fi'om  reaching  the 
distressed  city.  In  all  the  towns  which  surren<^red 
or  which  were  taken  by  storm,  the  Athenian  garri- 
sons were  saved  from  immediate  death,  only  on 
condition  that  they  returned  to  their  native  country. 
llirougk  such  contrivances  the  crafty  Spartan  ex- 
acted that  the  scarcity  of  provisions  would  soon 
iompel  the  growing  multitude  of  inhabitants  to 

submit  to  the  Lacedssmonian  array  at  BeceHa.  But 
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CHAP,  the  Athenians,  who  despised  the  assaults  of  the 
^J^^^  enemy,  brared  the  hardships  of  famine.    Even 
after  Lysander  had  blocked  up  their  harbours  with 
an  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  they  still  defended,  with 
vigour,  their  walls  and  ramparts;  patiently  endured 
fatigue  and  hunger;  and  beheld  with  obstinate 
unconcern,  the  affliction  of  their  wives  and  chil^* 
dren.     Amidst  the  ravages  of  death  and  disease^ 
which   advanced  with    increasing   horror,   they 
punished,  with  the  utmost  severity,  the  ignoble 
cowardice  of  Archestratus,  who  first  mentioned 
capitulation,  and  declared  that  the  same  moment 
should  put  an  end  to  their  independence  and  their 
lives. 
Siege  of       ^^^  notwithstanding  the  melancholy  firmness  of 
Athens,    ^jj^  popular  asscmbly,  a  numerous  and  powerful 
xcir.  z    party  in  the  state  was  governed  rather  by  interest 
than  by  honour ;   and  the  greatest  enemies  of 
Athenian  liberty  flourished  in  the  bosom  of  the  re* 
public.    The  aristocratical  leaven  of  the  Four 
Hundred  had  infected  the  whole  body  of  the  se* 
nate ;  and  not  only  the  inconstant  Theramenes, 
but  several  other  men  of  abilities  and  influence, 
who  had  been  most  active  in  subverting  that  cruel 
tyranny,  regretted  the  restoration  of  democracy 
to  a  people,  who  (as  they  had  recently  proved  ia 
many  parts  of  their  conduct)  were  unable  to  enjoy, 
without  abusing,  the  invaluable  gift  of  freedom, 
in  republican  governments,  the  misfortunes  which 
ought  to  bind  all  ranks  of  men  in  the  firmest  and 
roost  indissoluble  union,  have  often  little  other 
tadeucf  tbto  to  exasperate  the  political  factions 
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which  tear  and  distract  the  community.    Amidst  c  hap. 
every  form  of  public  distress,  the  Athenians  ca-  ^^^ 
balled,  clamoured,  accused,  and  persecuted  each 
other ;  and  the  faction  of  the  nobles,  who  acted 
with  superior  concert,  vigour,  and  address,  de- 
stroyed, by  dark  insinuations,  false  witnesses,  per- 
jury, and  every  other  species  of  legal  fraud  and 
cruelty,  the  audacious  Cleophon,  and  other  po^ 
pular  demagogues,  who  mightmosteffectually  have 
opposed  their  measures^. 
When  these  obstacles  were  removed,  Thera-N^p^*- 

tion  of 

menes  (whose  recent  merit  prevented  the  suspicion  Thenme- 
of  the  assembly)  proposed  an  embassy  to  Lacedae-S^spw. 
mon,  which  should  request  a  suspension  of  hosti-**"* 
lilies,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  some  moderate  terms 
of  accommodation.  He  named  himself,  with  nine 
colleagues,  as  the  persons  best  qualified  to  under- 
take  this  important  commission ;  flattering  the 
people  in  the  clearest  and  least  ambiguous  terms^ 
with  an  undoubted  prospect  of  success.  A  decree 
was  immediately  passed,  investing  the  ambassadors 
with  full  powers.  They  assumed  the  sacred  badge 
of  their  inviolable  character,  reached  in  safety  the 
Spatlan  camp,  held  a  conference  with  King  Agis, 
and  afterwards  repaired  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
capital.  During  four  months,  they  carried  on  their 
pretended  negociation  with  the  senate,  the  kings, 
the  ephori,  and  especially  with  Lysander,  whose 
authority,  being  unknown  to  the  ancient  constitu-^ 
tion  of  Sparta,  was  far  more  extensive  than  that  of 

•  LysiM,  p.272. 
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CHAP. all  olLer  magistrates  collectively*    With   Win, 
principally,  the  plan  was  concerted  for  compelling 


the  Athenians  to  submit  to  terms  of  peace,  which 
th^y  must  have  regarded  as  worse,  not  only  than 
war,  but  death*.  The  fortifications  of  their  har- 
bours were  to  be  demolished,  as  well  as  the  long 
walls  which  joined  them  with  the  city :  they  were 
to  surrender  all  their  ships,  but  twelve  ;  to  resign 
every  pretension  to  their  ancient  possessions  in  fo* 
][*eign  parts ;  to  recal  from  banishment  the  surviv* 
ing  members  of  the  late  tyrannical  aristocracy ;  to 
follow  the  standard  of  Sparta  in  war;  and,  iq 
peace,  to  mould  their  political  constitution  after 
the  model  which  that  Tictorious  republic  might 
think  fit  to  prescribe, 
▼hich  it  When  Theramenes  produced  these  unexpected 
confirropd  f|.|^|g  q{]j[^  boastcd  negociatiou,  the  Athenians  had 
^J^*-  no  longer  either  strength  or  spirit  to  resist,  or 
even  courage  to  die.  During  the  long  absence  of 
their  ambassadors,,  the  siege  had  been  carried  on 
with  redoubled  yigo^r.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
reinfor^d  by  the  Thebans,  as  well  as  by  their  nu* 
merous  allies  of  Peloponnesus,  hs^d  invested  the 
city  on  every  fiide»  the  harbours  were  closely 
blocked  up  by  Lysander,  who  had  become  master 
of  Melos^  Ceos,  iBgina,  and  Salamis ;  islands  so 
near  to  Athens  that  they  were  frequently  regarded  as 
parts  of  the  Attic  territory.  The  greatest  misery 
prevailed  within  the  walls ;  the  famine  was  intole^ 
3[t^ble,  aud  the  diseases  more  intolerable  than  th^ 

*  l0rtiMasaiiistEntotthenef»^.3?% 
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famine.  The  full  period  of  thrice  nine  years  had  chap. 
elapsed,  which,  if  we  may  credit  a  most  accurate  ^^** 
and  faithful  historian^,  had  been  assigned  by  re- 
peated oracles  and  predictions,  as  the  destined  term 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  of  the  Athenian 
greatness.  The  principal  leaders  of  the  democracy 
had  been  cut  off  by  the  perfidious  snares  of  their 
opponents,  who  were  prepared  to  bear  a  foreign 
yoke»  provided  tiiey  might  usurp  domestictyranny. 
That  odious  faction  was  ready  to  approve  the 
measures  of  Theramenes,  who  might  intimidate 
the  dejected  assembly  by  declaring  (a  most  melan- 
choly truth)  that  the  severity  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, excessive  as  it  seemed,  was  yet  moderation 
and  lenity  when  compared  with  the  furious  and 
unextinguishable  rage  of  the  Tbebans  and  Corin- 
thians, who  maintained  that  the  Athenians  deserved 
not  any  terms  of  accommodation ;  that  their  crimes 
ought  to  be  persecuted  with  unrelenting  vengeance; 
their  proud  city  demolished  with  such  perfect  de- 
struction, that  not  even  its  vestige  should  remain ; 
and  the  insolent  inhabitants  utterly  extirpated  from 
Greece,  which  they  had  so  long  disturbed  by  thekr 
ambition,  and  provoked  by  their  tyranny  and  cru- 
elty*   Such  an  argument  Theramenes  might  have 


*  The  wordf  of  ThucjdideSy  L  ▼.  p.  S62.  are  very  remttkabU. 
**  Bi  remembeny  th«t  from  the  flrst  oommencement  of  hottUttiea^ 
H  bad  been  cooBtantly  prophesied  that  the  war  would  last  thrioo 
nine  years ;  which,  of  all  predictions  was  almie  firm  and  stable  ;" 
or  as  the  idhim  of  the  Greek  langttag;e  will  bear,  **  the  most  Sm  and 
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CHAP,  employed  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  employ  any 

^^'-    argument,  to  justify  his  negociation  with  the  Spar« 

tans  which  was  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the  voice 

of  the  aristocratical  cabal,  and  submitted  to,  rather 

than  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  assembly,  with 

the  gloomy  silence  of  despair. 

Athem         On  the  sixteenth  of  May,  the  day  on  which  the 

S!^!Liu  Athenians  had  been  accustomed  to  celebrate  the 

^^l^^    anniversary  of  the  immortal  victory  of  Salamis, 

cites  the   ^hg  hostile  armament  took  possession  of  their  har- 

•ioDontt  hours;  the  combined  army  entered  their  gates. 


oiymp. '  The  walls  and  fortresses  of  the  city  of  Minerva, 
Ac['4(k  which  the  generous  magnanimity  of  its  inhabitants, 
preferring  the  public  safety  to  their  own,  had 
abandoned  in  defence  of  Greece  to  the  fury  of  a 
barbarian  invader,  were  ungratefully  levelled  to 
the  ground  by  the  implacable  resentment  of  the 
Greeks ;  who  executed  their  destructive  purpose 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  emulation,  boasting, 
amidst  the  triumphs  of  martial  music,  that  the 
demolition  of  Athens  would  be  regarded,  in  all  suc- 
ceeding ages,  as  the  true  sera  of  Grecian  freedom. 
Yet,  after  they  had  satisfied  their  vengeance,  they 
seemed  to  regret  its  efiects*  The  day  was  con- 
cluded with  a  magnificent  festival,  in  which  the 
recitation  of  the  poets  formed,  as  usual,  the  princi- 
pal ornament  of  the  entertainment.  Among  other 
pieces  was  rehearsed  the  Electra  of  Euripides,  and 
particularly  that  affecting  chorus,  **  We  come*  O 
daughter  of  Agamemnon ;  to  thy  rustic  and 
bumble  roof."    The  words  were  scarcely  uttered^ 
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irhen  the  whole  assembly  melted  Into  tears,  the  chap. 
forlorn  condition  of  that  young  and  virtuous  prin-  /^^";ji 
cess,  expelled  the  royal  palate  of  her  father,  and 
iDbabiting  a  miserable  cottage,  in  want  and  wi*etch* 
edness,  recalling  the  dreadful  vicissitude  of  for- 
tune which  had  befallen  Athens,  once  mistress  of 
the  sea ;  and  sovereign  of  Greece,  but  deprived, 
in  one  fatal  hour,  of  her  ships,  her  walls,  and  her 
strength,  and  reduced  from  the  pride  of  power  and 
prosperity,  to  misery,  dependence,  and  servitude ; 
without  exerting  one  memorable  effort  to  dignify 
her  fall^  and  brighten  the  last  moment  of  her  des^ 
tmy*. 

*  Xenopb.  Helleii.  L  iL  c  L  fc  9»qgi.  VMm.  L  ziii*  104— lOT  Plot 
mLjrttndL  p.  43S.    Lgrsuiftin  Eratotth.  fc  Af^nt. 
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CHAP.  XXIIL 


JBiapod^ty  and  Qrueffjf  nf  the  Spartan  GovemmenL 
— The  Thirty  Z^ronto  inAihet^p-^PersecuUm  if 
Ifjffiag  and  his  Famly^-^Theraffiafef  ^^fposu  the 
J)fr4mU^^-'-Sangmnarjf  Speech  of  QrUiwr—JQeoSb 
qf  ThBramM4$.^^P€rs(iti$tian  Wfd  Xk^Hh  ofAU^* 
Hades.^-Thfa8$hufm  seites  Phj/U.-^Drfcais  (he 
T^rwb.-^JUemarable  Sp^ih  of  ThrasylmlHSi'r^ 
Qa(hof4mm9^f'-^-ni^fmthfuUg0baer^ 

CHAP.  JLhe  conquest  of  Athens,  and  the  acknowledged 
^°°°-  dominion  of  Sparta,  terminated  the  memorable 
Thenpt^  wat  of  twcnty-seven  years.  It  still  remained 
omj^of  ^^^  Lysander  to  reduce  the  island  of  Samos*, 
thespww  ^bich  enjoys  the  honourable  distinctioQ  of  be- 
ing the  last  settlement  in  the  East  that  defied  the 
ambition  of  Pericles,  and  the  last  which  submitted 
to  the  cruel  policy  of  Lysander.  The  conquered 
islands  and  cities  suffered  still  greater  vexations 
under  the  Spartan,  than  they  had  done  under 
the  Athenian,  empire.  Among  the  hostile  fac- 
tionsf  which  ambition  or  danger  had  formed  in 

*  Comp.  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  it  p.46L  h  Plut  iii.  p.  31.  in  Lyiand. 
Lysiu  adr.  Erttosth.  p.  3ri.  &  Diodor.  p.  396.  It  it  remazkable,  that 
Xenophon  and  Lysiai »  both  conteinponrie8»  ahould  difier  in  a  matter  of 
chronology ;  the  one  placing  the  conqaett  of  Samoa  bctoe,  and  the  other 
after,  Lyaander^s  Toyage  to  Athena. 

t  These  were  the  #vf«/u«i«*mi  cti  4auut»i^x*^*  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides  and  Xenophon ;  *«  asaociatlona,  or  rather  conapimeiesy  for  mutual 
dofence  in  courts  of  justice^  «nd  (or  mutual  asaiitance  in  obtaining  oiScea 
ofpotrvr.". 
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tbose  tiMrbolent  republics,  Lysander  always  pre*  c  h  a  pi 
ferred  that  party  which  possessed  most  craft  and  ^^^ 
least  patriotism.  At  the  head  of  this  cabal  he 
placed  a  Spartan  Harmostes^  or  governor,  on  whose 
•fasequious  cruelty  he  could  depend.  The  cita- 
dels were  garrisoned  by  mercenaries:  a  proud  fac- 
tion insulted  as  subjects,  those  whom  they  had  enr 
vied  as  rivals,  or  dreaded  as  enemies;  and  every 
species  of  licence  and  disorder  was  exercised,  with 
a  presumption  that  could  be  equalled  only  by  the 
lameness  with  which  it  was  endured*.  The  Asiatic 
Greeks  regretted  the  dishonourable  yoke  of  Per- 
sia; they  regretted  the  stem  dominion  of  Athens; 
both  which  seemed  tolerable  evils,  compared  to 
the  oppressive  tyranny  of  Sparta  and  Lysander. 
The  contributions,  of  which  they  had  formerly  so 
much  complained,  no  longer  appeared  exorbitant^ 
Lysander  was  the  first  and  the  last  conqueror  who 
imposed  on  those  feeble  communities  the  enormous 
tribute  of  a  thousand  talentsf. 
The  unrelenting  severity  of  Sparta  has  usually 

•  Instead  of  tbctxreet  draught  of  Ubertr,  Sparta,  acoordinp to  Theo- 
pompoB,  gave  Greece  the  bitter  cup  of  Slavery.  In  the  city  of  Miletiia 
be  sacrificed  at  once  eight  hundred  men,  of  the  democratical  ftction,  to 
the  implacable  rage  of  thcur  adversaries.    Piut,  in  Lysand. 

t  Diodoros,  p.  400,  says,  iruimrm  x<>^ raXAyrm  mB*  mmmtm^,  «  more 
tbao  a  thousand  talents  yearly;"  that  is,  above  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  It  may  be  computed  from  Plut.  in  Lysand.  &  Xenoph.  p.  462. 
that  Lysanderscnt  home  astiU  hagersum  after  the  surrender. of  Samoa. 
The  law  of  Lycurgus  lespecting  gold  and  silver,  which  had  been  long  vir- 
lually,wasnowformatty,  abolished.  The  usi^  of  the  precious  metals  was 
allowed  to  the  sUte,  but  forbidden  to  mdividuahi,  under  pain  of  death. 
The  prohibHion,  however,  was  universally  disregarded;  many  Spartana 
IwMCSscdabmidanceofgoldandttlvcr;  none  incurred  the  penalty  of  th« 
kw.    Compar.  Plat.  &  Xenoph.  locciUt-fclsocrat.  in  Archidaro. 
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c  H  A  r.]3^^  ascribed  to  the  personal  character  of  her 
.^^^^^.^^  general,  whose  rialural  arrogance  and  cHielty  were 
Causes  jaeighteoed  and  cohfinned  by  the  sudden'  exaJtatioii 
ascriM.  of  bis  fortune.  From  the  simple  citizen  of  a  snaU^ 
and  then  unfortunate  republic,  he  became,  ia  a 
few  years,  the  arbiter  of  Greece.  Athens  acknow^ 
ledged  his  authority;  the  smaller  citieis  courted  hit 
protection ;  renal  poets  and  orators  extolled  him 
with  odes  and  panegyrics;  he  was  honoured  with 
crowns  and  statues,  and  worshipped  by  hymns  and 
sacrifices'^.  Yet  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that 
whatever  m^bt  be  the  temper  and  manners  of  Ly«^ 
Sander,  his  country  is  justly  accooatable  for  ikm 
wrongs  which  he  was  allowed  to  conmiit  wUh  ioir 
punity:  and  it  is  uocettain  whether  another  gene* 
ral,  placed  in  the  same  situation,  would  hare  acted 
dn  diflfereot  principles ;  since  the  nature  of  the 
Spartan  institutions,  and  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  reputilic,  seemed  to  demand  and  justify  uncom- 
r  mon  exertions  of  severity.  In  the  administration 
of  their  domestic  govemment,  five  or  six  thousand 
Spartan^  tyrannised  over  thirty  thousand  Lacedae- 
monians; these  tyrannised,  with  still  greater  rigour, 
over  thrice  that  number  of  slaves;  and  it  was  nattr* 
ral  to  expect  tb^t  wlien  the  slaves  were  associated 
with  the  troopst,  all  these  descriptions  of  men, 
Spartans,  Lacedseraonians,  and  Helots,  would  ty- 
rannise, with  an  emuli^on  of  cruelty,  over  theiir 
conquered  subjects. 

*  iftut.  in  L^'sand. 

f  The  Helots  then  took  the  title  mfd^m^u^^  Ubeitini*  it/vsL^mi  ^%  v« 
W«/uWW  iXufd^v  «/«  mat.  Thucydid.  1.  v.  p.  533.  From  w«ie  pattages 
in  iBocntes  (Jl'sineg\'r.  &  de  Face),  it  sboaid  secin  that  Lysamler  oflen 
»ypointcd  these  freed  men  to  ofiices  of  great  trust  and  autborij^. 
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The  scanij'  matierialB  of  ancient  history  cannot  c  h  a  p. 
enable  us  minutely  to  etjpiBin  the  humiliation  and  >^^ 
^(i^ress  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  oppressed  by  the  Tbe  deep 
double  tyranny  of  the  Spartans  and  of  their  feUlSS  which 
low-citizens.    Contemporary  writers,  who  beheW^^.**** 
this  scene  of  misery  and  desolation,  seem  at  a  Ioss^^p^ 
foar  words  to  impress  its  borron    Isocrates  endea- 
vours to  grasp  the  amplitude  of  the  subject  in  ttie 
vague  language  of  general  description ;  by  strokes 
of  exaggeration  and  hyperbole,  be  supplies  the 
place  of  clear  and  positive  information ;  but  all  the 
copiousness  and  energy  of  the  Greek  tongue  sink 
beneath  the  heavy  aflSictions  of  that  unfortunate 
people ;  and  the  mind  of  the  orator  seems  to  la- 
bour  with  a  thought  which  he  is  unable  to  express*. 
It  is  not,  however,  from  such  rhetorical  descrip- 
tions that  we  can  attain  an  adequate  and  satisfac- 
tory knowledge  of  the  Spartan  administration : 
history  delights  in  plain  and  authentic  facts ;  and 
the  rigorous  treatment  of  the  Athenians  themselves 
will  best  represent  the  hardships  inflicted  on  their 
Asiatic  colonies  and  dependencies. 

The  Athenians  had  surrendered  their  fleet;  their  The  thirty 
walls  and  harbours  were  demolished ;  the  citadel  A^tb^ilL^'^ 
was  occupied  by  a  Laced»monian  garrison,  com- 211^11 
manded  by  Callibius,  the  friend  of  Lysander ;  and  ^-  ^'^^ 

*  See  tbe  orntion  of  Iiocrates  on  the  peace,  p.  ITt.  &c*  In 
the  panegyric  of  Athens,  speaking  of  the  ariatocratical  factions 
supported  by  Lysander  and  the  Lacedemonians^  Isocrates  says^ 
they  consisted  of  wretches,  •«  whose  cruelty  and  injustice  are 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Frem  what  indignity  did  they 
abstain  ?  Into  what  excesses  were  they  not  transported  ?  Tlicy,  who  re- 
garded  the  most  factious  as  the  most  faithful ;  tlie  most  treacherous  as 
the  most  deserving.  Their  crimes  proved  infectious,  and  changed  tb^i 
mUdness  of  human  nature  into  savage  ferocity,**  &c.  See  p.  52,  &c. 
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G«  A  P.  their  gOTerafeteiit  was  usurped  by  tbirly  meui  the 
^^°>  dependants  and  creatures  of  Sparta.  The  furious 
and  profligate  Critias  formed  a  proper  bead  for  tliis 
aristocratical  council,  whose  members  have  been 
justly  branded  in  history  under  the  name  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants*'.  On  pretence  of  deliverii^  the 
state  from  the  malice  of  informers,  and  the  tur- 
bulence of  seditiousdemagogues,tbey  destroyed  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  community  f.  Nicera- 
tus,  the  son  of  Nicias,  and  a  son  who  inherited  with 
part  of  the  opulence,  the  whole  of  the  virtues  of 
bis  illustrious  father,  was  condemned  to  death; 
Leon,  the  most  public-spirited,  and  Antiphont^ 

*  Their  names  are  preserved  in  Xenopbon,  Hellen.  iL  3. 

t  Xenopb,  p.  463.  which  Cxsar,  ap.  Sallnst.  de  Bello  GatiL  c  51: 
evidentljT  had  in  Tiev,  *'  Lacedaemoniiy  deyictis  Atheniensibust 
triginu  viros  imposuere.  -  -  «  Hi  primo  ccepere  pessimum  quemque, 
&  omnibna  inTisum,  indamnatum  necare.  Bo  populus  Irtari,  &  me* 
rito  dtcere  fieri.  Postubi  pauUatim  licentia  creTit9  juzta  bonoa  k 
nalos  libidlnose  interficere  -  -  *  -  Ita  civitas  aervitute  oppreasa,  stultx 
iKtitic  graves  pooias  dedit** 

i  Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  ii  p.  4/67.  State  criminala  in  Athens 
frequently  escaped  punishment  af^r  aentence  had  been  passed  on 
them.  Plato,  in  Phxd.  Demosthenes,  Lysias*  Andocides,  &c.  This 
must  have  happened  to  Antipbon  if  the  decree  against  him  be  genaiiie» 
preserred  in  -the-  "  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators*'*  a  treatise  bearw 
ing  Plutarch's  name,  but  rejected  by  critics  aa  spurious.  From  this 
record,  Antipbon  appears  to  have  been  condemned  by  the  magistrates 
under  the  democracy  that  immediately  aucceeded  the  government  of  the 
Four  Hundred*  Thucydides,  1.  viii  mentions  his  prosecution  at  that 
period,  and  the  wonderful  abilities  which  he  discovered  in  his  defence. 
But  neither  Thucydidea  nor  the  Psendo^Plutarcfa  warrant  the  assertion 
that  the  aentence  passed  on  Antipbon  under  the  democracy  was  carried 
into  execution-  This  consideration  did  not  occur  to  the  learned  Abb^ 
Ricard,  who,  in  his  elegant  French  translations  of  Plutarch's  morals, 
tom.  xi.  p.  44,  expresses  his  surprise  that  I  should  number  Antipbon 
among  the  victims  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  especially  as  I  had  translated 
into  English  Lysias'  Oration  against  EraUwthenea,  where  the  death  of 
Antipbon  is  charged  on  Theramenes.  This,  indeed,  is  true;  yet 
Theramepes  himself,  when  pleading  before  the  Thirty,  for  bit  own 


the  most  eloquent  of  his  contemporariies,  shiaited  c  it  a  p: 
the  same  fate ;  Tbrasybulus  and  Anytus  were  ba*  ^^ 
nisbed.    Whoever  was  known  to  be  powerful, 
was  regarded  as  dangerous ;  whoever  was  supposed 
to  be  rich,  was  accused  as  criminal.    Strangers  and 
citizens  were  involved  in  one  promiscuous  ruin.'* 

Amidst  this  general  wreck  of  whatever  was  mostiuuttrated 
worthy  and  respectable,  I  shall  gelect  the  per8ecu*s^uti<?of 
tion  of  Lysias  and  his  family,  the  only  trans- J;*?^^^ 
action  of  that  kind,  recorded  with  such  circum- 
stances as  answer  the  ends  of  history.    Cephalus, 
the  father  of  this  ingenious  orator,  was  by  birth 
a  Syracusan.  The  friendship  of  Pericles  persuaded 
him  to  settle  in  Athens,  where,  under  the  protec* 
lion  of  that  powerful  statesman,  he  obtained  wealth 
and  honours.    His  inoffensive  and  generous  cha- 
racter escaped  the  enmity  and  persecution  to  which 
the  opulent  Athenians  were  commonly  exposed  ; 
and  he  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity  of  living  thirty 
years  in  the  midst  of  continual  trials  and  impeach- 
ments, without  being  obliged  to  appear  as  plaintiff 
or  defendant  in  any  litigation.      His  sons,  Lysias 
and  Polemarchus,   inherited  his  innocence,  his 

lifey  ftfErms  that  Antipbon  was  pat  to  death  by  their  orders  ;  Xenoph- 
ubi  supra :  and  in  the  treatise  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  above  mentioned, 
Antiphoa  is  said  to  have  perished,  under  the  Thirty,  on  the  authority  of 
an  Oration  of  Lysias  now  lost,  and  of  Theopompusof  Chios,  the  scboUr 
of  Socrates,  and  the  continuator  of  Thucydides.  I  knew  there  were  Tari- 
cms  Antiphons  (Vid.  Van  Spaan  Dessert-  apud  Reiske*  Orator.  Gnec. 
ton.  YiL),  but  thought  the  passages  cited  from  Thucydides  andXencqphon 
applied  to  Antiphon  the  Ahamnusiam,  of  whom  only  I  had  occasion 
to  speak;  and  who,  by  an  uncommon,  indeed,  but  not  unexampled 
fate^  may  possibly  have  been  condemned  under  one  gofemment  and 
executed  under  another. 

«  Xenoph.  1.  ii.  p.  4^.  &  seqq. 
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G  H  A  P.  generosiiy,  and  hk  good  foriunc.    Though  pos* 
\^^  gessed  of  the  most  valuable  accomprighments,  na^^ 
tural  and  acquired,  the  brothers  prudently  kept 
aloof  from  Uie  dangerous  paths  of  public  life^  con* 
tented  with  their  domestic  felicity,  they  aspired  not 
to  the  rank  of  Athenian  citizens ;  but  liberally  con« 
tributed  to  supply  the  exigenciesof  the  state,  from 
the  profits  of  a  flourishing  manufacture  of  shields, 
which  they  carried  on  by  the  labour  of  an  hundred 
and  twenty  slaves.     The  cruelty  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  from  whose  rapacious  eye  neither  ob* 
acurity  could  conceal,  nor  merit  defend,  occasion^ 
ed  the  death  of  Polemarchus,  and  the  immediate 
misfortunes,  as  well  as  the  future  glory  of  Lysias^ 
who  acted  a  dbtinguisbed  part  in  overturning  that 
detestable  tyranny,  and  in  bringing  ite  authors  and 
abettors  to  condign  punishment.* 
Theonu       The  history  is  related  by  himself  with  perspi- 
«^t*of   cuous  precision  and  graceful  simplicity :    "  The 
tyrants  Tbeognis  and  Piso  apprised  their  asso« 
ciates,  that  many  strangers  established  at  Athens 
were  disaffected  to  the  government.    This  afforded 
a  plausible  pretence  for  rifling  the  efEects  of  these 
unhappy  men ;  a  measure  to  which  the  Thirty  were 
not  only  excited  by  avarice,  but  prompted  by  fear. 
Money  was  become  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  their  power,  which,  being  foanded  on  usurpa- 
tion, and  tyrannically  administered,  could  only  be 
maintained  by  the  influence  of  corruption  and  the 
mercenary  aid  of  foreign  troops.    The  life  of  man, 
therefore,  they  regarded  as  a  matter  of  little  mo- 

*  See  the  Life  of  Lyslai,  lUkd  the  OntioM  there  referred  t«^  p. 

HO,  &seqq. 


that  mat^ 
tcr. 


IkioDt ;  tfw  amattiirig  of  wealth  wta  the  priacipal  ob-  c  h  a  r. 
ject  of  tbeir  concern ;  to  gratify  wfaicb»  ten  strangers  ^^^^ 
If  ere  at  once  devoted  to  destruction.  In  this  nuio- 
ber,  indeMy  weri8  tvtro  poor  men;  a  base  and 
eruel  artifice  to  persuade  you>  Atheoians !  that  the 
femaining  eight  had  been  condemned^  not  for  the 
sake  of  their  rkbes,  but  in  order  to  preserve  the 
public  tranquillity;  as  if  the  interest  of  the 
public  had  ever  been  an  object  of  regard  with  that 
tyrannical  cabal !  Theirin&mous  design  wasexecu<- 
ted  with  inhuman  cruelty.  Their  victims  were  ta- 
ken in  Uieir  bedg»  or  at  supper,  in  the  privacy  of  do^ 
mestic  retirement.  Me  they  seized  exercising  the 
rites  of  hospitality ;  my  guests  were  rudely  dismi^ 
sed ;  T  was  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  worthr 
less  Piso,  While  his  accomplices  continued  in  the 
workshop,  taking  a  list  of  our  slaves  and  effects*  I 
asked  lam,  '<  Whether  money  could  save  my  life  ?'* 
'<  Yes,  a  considerable  sum."  ^'  I  will  give  you  a 
talent  of  silver."  Thb  he  consented  to  accept,  as 
the  price  of  my  safety ;  and  to  such  a  melancholy 
situation  was  I  reduced,  that  it  afforded  me  a 
momentary  consolation  to  depend  on  the  piecari- 
bus  &ith  of  a  man,  who  (as  I  well  knew)  despised 
every  law  human  and  divine.  But  my  comfort 
was  of  short  duration ;  for  I  had  no  sooner  opened 
my  coffer  to  pay  him  the  talent;  than  he  ordered 
his  attendant  to  seize  the  contents,  consisting  of 
three  talents  of  silver*  an  hundred  Darics,  three 
hundred  Cyucenes,  and  three  silver  cups.  I  en-' 
treated  Piso  to  allow  me  a  small  sum  to  defray  the 
expt^nse  of  my  journey.  But  he  desired  me  to 
be  tiiaokful  to  escape  with  life.    Going  out  to« 
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CHAP*  getber,  we  met  the  tyrants  Melobius  and  Mnesi- 
,  theides>  returning  fronoi  the  workshop*    They  in- 
jqpired,  where  we  were  going?  Piso  answered,  to 
examine  the  house  of  my  brother  Pokmarchus. 
They  desired  him  to  proceed ;  but  commanded  me 
to  follow  them  to  the  house  of  Damasippus.    Piso 
whispered  me  to  be  silent,  and  to  fear  nothing, 
because  he  would  immediately  come  there.    Upon 
our  arrival,  we  found  Theognis  guarding  several  of 
my  companions  in  calamity.    I  increased  the  num- 
ber of  his  prisoners ;  but  obtained  an  opportunity 
to  represent  my  innocence  and  misfortunes  to  Da- 
masippus,  entreating  him,  by  our  past  friendship, 
to  employ  his  influence  in  my  behalf.  He  assured 
me  of  his  intention  to  intercede  with  Theognis, 
whose  avarice  would  easily  prevail  with  him  to  be- 
tray his  trust.    While  they  conversed  together 
earnestly,  I  took  advantage  of  my  knowledge  of 
the  house  to  escape  through  three  secret  passages, 
which  all  happened  to  be  open  and  unguarded;  and 
fortunately  reaching  the  country-house  of  my  friend 
Archimaus,  a  shipmaster,  sent  him  to  the  city,  that 
he  might  bring  me  intelligence  of  my  brother. 
He  discovered  that  the  tyrant  Eratosthenes  had 
dragged  him  from  the  road,  and  conducted  him 
to  prison,  where  he  was  ordered  to  drink  hemlock. 
At   this   melancholy  news,  I  sailed  to  Megara, 
under  cover  of  the  night.    Our  effects  became  the 
property  of  the  tyrants,  whose  mean  avarice  spared 
not  the  smallest  trifle  belonging  to  us.    Even  the 
gold  ear-rings  of  Polemarchus'  wife  were  forcibly 
torn  away  by  the  brutal  Melobius*'." 

*  See  the  dUconrset  of  LysUs  asaioit  Agoratm  and  Ertiostheiies 
p.258,ecfeqq. 
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*  The  Thirty  justified '  these  abominable  acts  of  c  h  a  r 
cruelty  by  the  authority  of  a  servile  senate,  which  ,^^^.„^^.^^ 
they  still  allowed  to  subsist  as  the  instrument  and  Then- 
accomplice  of  Iheir  tyranny.  It  could' not  be  ex- ^M?t^' 
pected,  however,  that  in  a  city  accustomed  to  the  ^y"^^' 
utmost  liberty  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  debate,  a 
body  of  five  hundred,  or  even  of  thirty  men, 
should  continue  to  agree  in  the  same  odious  and 
oppressive  measures*  The  first  seeds  of  discord^ 
or  rather  the  first  symptoms  of  repentance^  ap 
peared  in  the  speeches  and  behaviour  of  the  bold 
and  active  Theramenes ;  who,  though  the  principal 
author  of  the  revolution,  was  already  disposed  by 
the  humanity  of  his  nature,  or  by  the  singular  in- 
constancy of  his  temper*,  to  destroy  the  work 
of  his  own  hands^  His  strenuous  endeavouris  were 
used  to  save  the  innocent  and  unhappy  victims 
whom  his  furious  colleagues  daily  devoted  to  de- 
struction :  under  his  protection  the  citizens  *  as- 
sembled, and  expressed  their  resentment  or  despair; 
and  it  was  justly  apprehended  that  the  government 
of.  the  Thirty  might  ^be  dissolved  by  the  same 
means,  and  by  the  same  man,  who  had  set  on  foot 
and  subverted  the  short-lived  tyranny  of  the  four 
hundred.  The  present  usurpation,  indeed,  was 
defended  by  a  Lacedaemonian  garrisonr;  but  the 
Thirty  dreaded  the  influence  of  Theramenes  over 


*  Thucydid.  >iu.  68,  &  seqq.  Lysias  a<lyer9.  Enatoith.  Xeiioplioii 
fialffts  him  mors  favourably ;  and  Aristot.  apud  Plut.  iii;  337.  &  Digdor. 
p.  350,  &  aeqq.  still  more  farourably  than  Xenopbon. 
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u  H  A  p.  the  foKign  troops ;  they  dnetded  still  more  his  in- 
\^^p.,^  fuence  over  Ibc  Athenian  citiaeaB.    Whenthef 
^icll||h«idered  the  pireeariom  tenure^of  1  beir  aitthorit}^ 
^fGfid  the  unjust  violence  of  their  idministration  thejr* 
tweeted  on  the  past  with  pain,  and  Tiewed  the 
foture  with  terror.    But  they  bad  gene  too  far  t# 
retreat,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  propibe  imt* 
tenng  fabric  t^  their  power  by  edbrgiog  its  base* 
Three  tboiKsand  cithsens  were  invJIed  to  poitlicipato 
hi  the  adrantages  and  dangers  of  their  goirenH 
nienft.    Ttie  rest  were  disarined  and  treated  wkb 
an  increase  of  severity. 
Hek  Mv      Theramenes  vainfly  opposed  thecriminal  designs 
MtiM.^   ef  his  colleagues,  who  implicitly  aubaiiUed  their 
wills  t6  the  implacable  fury  of  Critias.    He  it 
was,  who  chiefly  encouraged  them  boUly  to  perse- 
vere, and  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  the  ua^ 
limited  gratificalion  of  their  passions.    The  safetjr 
lif'  Theranrnnes,  he  assured  tbero,  was  no  longei 
ct>fx^atib1e  with  f  heir  own.    His  delicacy,  real  «r 
iifl^ted,  was  tot  ally  tncom^slentwith  the  spirit  of 
the  present  admintgtration ;  nor  could  the  gasrem^ 
ment  of  Thirty,  any  ^lore  than  that  of  one  tyrant, 
admit  of  being  curiously  canvassed,  or  festidiouciyr 
opposed.    These  ^ntiments  being  received  witli 
approbation,  we  lAigbt  expect  that  Theraasenea 
shonld  have  been  destroyed  by  that  sudden  and 
open  violence  which  had  proved  fatal  to  so  manj 
others.    But,  as  the  most  daring  violators  of  Urn 
ItfWs*  6f  society  are  obliged  to  estaMish  and  observe 
some  rules  of  justice,  in  their  conduct  towardi 
each  other,  ithad  been  covenanted  amongUie  Thirty^ 


ikai,  amidst  tbe  tMent  and  caprkioiit  ouUiagei  e  h  a  r 
ifUeb  tbey  committed  against  their'subjectt^  none  J^^ 
0i  thek  own  number  sbould  be  put  to  deatb  wifl^^' 
eat  the  benefit  of  a  trial  befon  th«  senate ;  a  pri* 
vilege  extendii^  to  the  three  thousand  entruslad 
with  the  use  of  arms»  and  sufficiently  denoting  the 
ttsserabie  conditu^n  of  the  otb^r  eitiiens.    The 
aennie  was  assembled  to  try  Theramenes;  but  thai 
tribunal  was  sorrounded  by  armed  men.    Wbea 
the  pretended  criaiinal  appeafed*  Critiaaaddrasse^ 
ttie  court  in  a  speech  too  retnarkabla  ^eyer  to  be 
forgMten. 

*'  Should  you  imagiae»  O  senators!  consideiingc 
the  giteat  numbers  who  bam  wfieied  deaths  t|i«tSrQSS«. 
we  have  been  guiUy  af  unoeeessary  cruelty^  yeti 
Will  alter  that  opimon  on  refleeiiog  that  revojki- 
tbnsof  geTemmentHmst  alvw^sbe  attended  with 
hkiodshedj;  but  partkularly  mben  a  pppulous  eity 
Vise  Athensi,  which  baa  beea  long  pampeved  wllli 
Hlierl^,  is  seduced  under  the  domiiMeii  of  a  few* 
Ttpe  pieaent  mode  of  admin«s|ratipa  was  imposed 
1^  the  Lacedsemoninqsafttlieeeiiditioiiofthe  pub* 
l^aMety^  In  wden  to  maiatain*  ito  anthodty  we 
have  remoTed  1tio$e  «editioua  diemag(igue«»  whose 
4amocratical  madaess  bad  oocMianed  all  «ur  past 
ealaoi^iee.  It  is  qur  duty,  to  proceed  in  thisr  use- 
Ittl  vrarkt  and  to  destroy,  without  iear  or  c«npM- 
sion^aU  who  would  diisjturb  the  puU^  trspquttUty* 
Should  a  mm  of  this  dangerowi  ditposHkn  ^ 
ff>u»d  in  o^ur  own: order*.  h».  onght  U>  hp.  puabtwd 
with  double  rigour,  and  treated  not  only  as  an 
enemy  but  as  a  traitor^  That  Theramenes  is  liable 
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'td  iiiis  accusation  appears  from  the  wbele  teilour 
of  bis  condiH*t.  He  concluded  the  treaty  with  the 
Lacedaemonians ;  he  dissolved  the  popular  govern- 
ment ;  he  directed  and  approved  the  first  and  bold^ 
est  measures  of  our  administration :  but  no  sooner 
did  difficulties  arise,  than  be  deserted  hie  assof* 
ciates,  declared  bis  opposition  to  their  designs,  an4 
undertook  the  protection  of  the  populace.  Wbeft 
the  weather  was  fair  and  favourable,  he  pursued 
the  same  course  with  his  companions,  but,  on  the 
first  change  of  wind,  he  thought  proper  to  alter 
bis  navigation.  With  such  an  irresolute  sieers- 
man  it  is  impossible  to  gorem  the  helm  of  the  re- 
public, and  to  conduct  the  Tessel  to  her  destined 
harbour.  This  dangerous  inconsistency  ought,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  expected  from  a  man  to  whose 
cbafracter  pevfldy  is  congenial.  He  began  his  poli- 
tieal  career  ondtir  the  direction  of  bb  father  Hag- 
non,  a  violent  partisan  of  democracy.  He  after- 
wards changed  bis  system,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  the  nobles.  He  both  establicted  and 
dissolved  the  government  of  the  four  hundred ;  and 
the  whole  st^rain  of  his  behaviour  proves  bim  unfit 
to  govern,  and  unworthy  to  live*." 
tbertme-/  Thoramenes  made  a  copious  and  persuasive  d^- 
fSic^"  fence,  acknowledging,  ^^  Tteit  lie  had  oAeh 
changed  bis  conduct,  but  denying  that  he  had  ever 
varied  Ilia  frindples.  When  the  democracy 
iiottrisbed,  he  had  maintained  tbe  just  rights,  but 
repressed  tie*  inioltttice,  of  the  people.    When  i\ 


^  ♦  Xenopb.  p.  4W— 466.'  '.      *'    * 
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became  nipcMsary  to  alter  the  form  of  the  republic,  c  h  a  v. 
In  compliance  withtlie  command  of  the  Spartans,  ,„^J^^ 
he  bad  suppoi^ted  the  legal  power>  but  opposed  the 
tjnraiiny,  -of  the  magistrates*    Under  every  ad* 
ministration  of  gorernment,  be  bad  approved  bim^ 
s^ftbe  fHend  of  moderation  and  justice,  which  be 
atill  continued,  and  ever  would  continue,  to  re* 
commend  and  enfonee,  convinced  that  those  virtues  <* 
akme  could  give  staMIity  and  permanence  to  anj^ 
system  of  government,  whether  atistt>cratical  o\ 
popular."  I 

The  senators  murmured  applause,  unawed  hf  Thera- 
the  pretsence  of  Critias  and  his  associates.  Bui^^^ 
-fiinr  furious  tyrant  made  a  signal  tothearmed  men,  *?  «"^'^- 
who  surrounded  the  senate  bouse,  to  shew  the 
^points  of  tbetr  daggers ;  and  then  stepping  foi<- 
•ward,  said,  <'  It  is  the  duty,  O  senators  !  of  a 
prudent  magisttate^  to  prevent  the  deception  and 
danger  of  his '  friends.  The  countenance  of  those 
brave  youths  (pointing  to  bis  armed  partisans) 
sufficiently  discovers  that  they  wilt  not  permit  you 
to  save  a  man  wbo  is  manifestly  subverting  the  go- 
vernment :  I,  therefore,  with  the  general  consent, 
strike  the  name  of  Theramenes  from  the  list  of 
those  wbo  bavea  right  to  be  tried  before  the  senate; 
and,  with  the  ap|;)robation  of  my  colleagues,  I 
condemn  him  to'  immediate  death."  Roused  by 
this  unexpected  and  bloody  sentence,  Theramenes 
sfcaited  from  bis  seat^  and  ^sprang  to  the  altar  of 
the'  senate-house,  at  once  imploring  the  compas- 
sion, and  urging  the .  interest  of  the  spectators, 
whose  names,  he  observed,  might  be  struck  out» 
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CHAP,  and  whose  IhfeB  m^bt be  fiaaificed,  m  ui^afly 
^^'^  and  cruelly  asbiaowo.  But  the  terriMr  of  annetf 
violence  prevented  any  asstetance  ov  iaterceeaiiNi- 
and  the  Eleven  men  (for  thus  Athenian  deikaej 
styled  the  executioaera  of  public  juatiee)  drag* 
gad  bim  from  the  altar,  and  hurried  bkn  to  eie^ 
oution. 

Hit  death.  In  proceeding  through  the  marhel-'pbce*  the 
unhappy  victim  of  tyranny  iaroketf  the  iivour  aad 
gratitude  of  bis  fellow-citiaene^  who  bad  eAeft 
been  protected  by  bis  eloquence,  and  defended  "by 
bis  vaiour.  But  the  iii^iiudent  Satyrua,  the  chief 
nmiister  of  yeageance  b^th  in  arolhority  aadcrufA- 
ty,  sternly  told  bimi  that  if  he  canAWiuedhis  exekh 
roations  aod  uproar  he  should  aooo  laaieni  in  good 
earnest* :  **  And  shall  I  not,''  aaid  ThMraaielieii, 
<<  though  I  remain  silent?^  When^  he  drarit  (he 
fatal  beiplock,  he  poured  a  libatiftQ  on  the  groimd 
with  a  health  to  the  honest  Gritiaa ;  cjfcttmatanisea 
deemed  worthy  of  relation^  as  attesting  that  eveti 
in  his  last  moflaents,  he  wtas  foraaheii  neither  by  hie 
facetipumess  9or  by  )iis  fertitude4)^ 


•  'Ort  M^»|o«T«»  ft/uk  ettgtnsim,  Ltterilly^  that  he  would  cry  out  un- 
\nn  he  w«i«  titeni.  tlic  uMurtle  bagutgt  of  thft  eteculioiwr  9n- 
nitbed  occmicmi  to  tli0  iioan  reply  of  Theramenet. 


f  Xenoph.  {»  4rei  The  aloriodr  d^th  of  ThonuaM^  itiif  lilUi  ti»t 
Smperfecitons  of  bis  life.  That  his  chatacter  was  iiiconstaiit»  oi^t 
viiten  allow.  Lysiaa  adrenus  £ratoithefi.  senses  him  of  ntttiv  defu 
berau  erinvfii)  but  he  died  m  a  viviuoMf.  caaaK»  4nd».  iM^eyer  he  teS 
acted,  left  the  scene  gracefully.  '*Qiiaxn  me  deleoUi  T(tni>incnta  t 
quav  elatoanimoest!  Etslenim  flemus,  cum  legimiiay  tamen  mm  QuL 


Ui 

.  iTbe.deMh  «f  TJieramenes  dkHMrad  tiie  tyraols  oh  ar 
ftMii1iie<iiilyimlim»t  which  tended  to  coatrol  J^;^ 
tbeir  iQMleoce^  tttd  t^  medcnte  tlrair  emeltj^EzeestiTe 
they,  lirfglit  BOW  ioduife  m  all  the  licelHicm6lle»^f^t^  ""^ 
of  otitnge*  fritboBt  the  fear  of  r6|uroach  ot  tbe*^^ 
dipfer  of  »ii0ttnet.    Thehr  niMerable  aibieotfl 
were  drireo  from  the  city,  from  the  Pirmis,  fnrai 
thfthr  houwi,  their  farms*  aiod  their  Tillages^  wlucfa 
wiNie  divided  among  the  detestable  inatiruineMta  of 
aii^odioiM  uaurpatiMi.    Nor  did  the  tyraats  stop 
heeo,    A  omadite  was  ptdblished,  €ii£»rced  by  the 
sluthority  of  the  Bpartao  seoate,  fHrohihitiog  any 
Gaiecwa  dAy  to  receive  the  uofbrtmiate  fugitiTes* 
BMt  this  iohumao  order  was  almort  uniTeraaUy  dia- 
cA>eyed :  4t)e  sacned  hiws  of  hospitality  prevailed 
ofor  the  terror  of  anuojust  decree;  Thebes*  Ar- 
90%  aod  lM^c*n»  ^^  omwded  with  Atheniaa 
esiles*.         •       . 

j9e:auH:Gisiag  those  abomiDabk  ads  of  cruelty*  They 
the  Thiiiy  ppohebly  consulted   the    immediate^chi^ 
sfltfety  of  their  penoaa*  but  they  pveeipitated  tfae'^?^^. 
do  wi^l  of  their  power.  The  oppresaed  Athenians*  ^•^ 
whose  fuflferings  seemed  no  longer  tolerable*  re^ 
C|ttired  only  a  leader  to  rouse  them  to  arms*  and  to 
oooduct  tbem  to  Ticlory  and  to  yengeance.    This 
danger  the  tyrants  bad  greater  reason  to  apprehend   ' 
siaca  tfiey  eanti  fiot  expect  a  minforcement  to  the 
garrisoo,  while  the  efforts  of  Lysander  anjd  the 
Sipartani  were  principally  directed  towards  the  ex« 
tension  of  thehr  Asiatic  conquests.    The  abilities 

*  Biodor.  L  sir.  p«  336. 
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CHAP,  and  reeenUneal  of  Alc&uides  ponifed  ibfaii  out  m 
^J^l^ihe  person  best  qualified  to  oodertltke  the  admn* 
turous  design  of  retssembling  the  fugiiiiree,  and  of 
animating  them  with  courage  to  recover  their  lost 
country.  That  illustrious  exile  bad  been  drtren 
from  his  Thracian  fortress  by  the  terror  of  the 
Lacedsemoniansi  then  masters  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  had  acquired  a  settlement  under  the  protee-  . 
lion  of  Pharnabazusyin  the  little  village  of  Grynium 
in  Pbrygia,  where,  undisturbed  by  the  dangerous 
contentions  of  war  and  politics,  be  enjoyed  an  ob- 
scure happiness  in  the  bosom  of  love  and  friend- 
ship. But  the  cruel  fears  of  the  tjrrants  pursued 
him  to  this  last  retreat. 
His  death.  Lysauder  told  Pharnabaasus  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Alcibiades  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  that 
form  of  govemraent  which,  had  bean  recently  e43ts^ 
blished  in  Athens,  and  which  it  was  the  interest 
both  of  Sparta  and  of  Persia  to  maintain.  A  private 
reason(  which  willafterwardsappear)  prevaited  wMl 
the  satrap  to  pay  immediate  attention  tothia  bkiody 
advice.  A  band  of  armed  Phrygians  was  sent  to 
surprise  and  destroy  Alcibmdes.  Sacb  was  ibe 
fame  of  bis  prowess,  that  these  timid  assassins  dunt 
not  attack  him  in  broad  day>  or  by  .open  forces 
They  chose  the  obscurity  dT  night  to  surround  and 
set  fire  to  his  house,  which,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  was  chiefly  composed  of 
lightand  combustible  raateriab.  TfaecraeklingnoiBe 
of  the  flames  alarmed  Alcibiades,  whose  own  trea- 
cherous character  rendered  him  always  suspicious 
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.oftiea^ery.    He  snatched  his  swotd,  and,  iWist- c  h  a  p. 
ing  bis  mantle  round  his  left  arm,  n^hed  through  J?""* 
the  taming  edifice,  followed  by  his  faithful  Arca- 
dian friend^  and  by  his  affectionate  mistress  Ti- 
mandra*.    The  cowardice  of  the  Phrygians;  d^ 
dining  to  meet  the  fury  of  his  assault,  cdvei^d  hidi 
with  a  shower  of  javelins^    But  even  these  Barb»- 
rians  spared  the  weakness  and  the  sex  of  Timan-- 
dras  whose  tears  imd  entreaties  obtained  the  melan^ 
dioly  consc4ati<m  of  burying  herunfortunate  lorer ; 
a  man  whose  various  character  can  only  be  repre*«nd  eiii* 
.aented  in  the  wonderful  vicbsitudes  of  his  life  and  '^ 
fortune ;  and  wbo^  though  eminently  adorned  with 
ihe  advantagesof  birth,  wealth,  ydour,  and  elo- 
quence^  and  endowed  with  uncommon  gifts  of  na- 
ture and  acquirements  of  art,  yet  deficient  in  di9- 
srietion  and  probity,  involved  his  country  and  him* 
aelf  in  inextricable  calamities* 

Allhough  the  life  of  Alcibiades  had  been  highly  q^^^^^ 
pernicious  to  his  country^  his  death,  at  this  P^rti-||>'»^^% 
cularjuncturoi  might  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  %itiif«»> 
bad  not  the  Athenian  exiles  at  Thebes  been  headed  phybu 
by  a  man  who  without  being  deformed  by  his  vices^ 
.  .was  possessed  of  all  his  merits*    The  enterprising 
ecHirage  of  Tfarasybulus  was  animated  by  the  l4Ve 
of  liberty;   and  while  he  generally  foHowedf 
the  rules  of  justice  and  humanity,  he  had  magt 
nanimity  to  conceive,  abilities  to  conduct,  and 
jieraeverance  to  accomplish,  the  boldest  and  most 

*  Corn.  Nepoty  &  Flat,  in  Alcibiad. 

t  His  condiict,M  will  appear  hereafter,  was  not  uniibnK 
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€f  ff  A  P.  arduotis  designs*    HaTing^  eommunicated  bis^  Uh 
^^"^'  tentions  to  the  unhappy  fugitives  in  Tbebee  and 
Megara,  he  encouraged  a  body  of  seventy  intrepM 
followers  to  seize  the  important  fortress  of  Pbyl»i 
^situated  on  the  Boeotian  and  Athenian  frontier 
The  t^    This  daring  enterprise  alarmed  the  tyrants,  who 
iiedin     inarched  forth  with  the  flower  of  their  troops  t* 
tempu  to  dislodge  the  new  garrison.  But  the  natural  strength 
thSS?^  t>f  the  place  baffled  their  assault ;  and,  when  they 
determined  to  inrest  it,  the  unexpected  violence  of 
a  tempest,  accompanied  with  an  extraordinary  fiiM 
of  snow*,  obliged  them  to  desist  from  their  un- 
dertaking.   They  retuitied  with  precipHfction  to 
Athens,  leaving  behind  part  of  their  attendants  lind 
baggage,  which  fell  a  prey  io  the  garrison  of 
Phyla ;   the  strength  of  which  continually  aug- 
mented by  the  confluence  of  Athenian  exiles,  and 
soon  increased  from  seventy,  to  seven  hundred 
men. 
Tbntyba.     The  tyrants  had  just  reason  to  apprehend  timi 
^izM^imd*^®  daring;invaders  might  ravage  the  surrounding 
^mi'   country,  and  even  attack  the  capital.  Alarmed  by 
flqr.        thisdbngef-,  they  dispatched  several  troops  ofboraef 
with  the  greater  part  of  their  Lacedemonian  mer- 
cenaries, who  encamped  in  a  woody  country,  attha 
distance  of  flfleen  fiir]ongsfir>m  Pbyla,  in  order 
to  watch  the  motions  and  repress  the  incursions  of 
the  enemy.    But  these  forces,  which  had  been 
cent  to  guard  'Ae  territory  and  city  from  surprise^ 


•  S?n>f}^vme/T«c»vjiT0C)ti»ir«'ff/L«Brxir9»c.    Xenopb.  p.  471. 
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were  Cbemsekes  suFprified  by  Thragjbuliis»  wbooQA.?^ 
sSeoiJj  oitrcbed  forth  in  iim  D%bt»  posted  hjg  men  ^^"^. 
amidst  tbe  concealed  intricacies  of  the  forest,  and 
gyddenly  attacked  tbe  LacedBemonians  before  they 
bad  time  to  recover  couragey  or  even  to  stand 
to  llieir  arms.  Tbe  dread  of  an  ambosb  probably 
fveveffited  the  wary  General  from  fidllowiipg  them 
to  any  great  distanee  from  tbe  garrisoik  An  bun* 
dmd  and  twenty  men  were  slain  ia  the  pursuit ; 
a  tdropby  was  erected ;  tbe  baggage  and  arms  weM 
f^nveyed  in  triuoipb  to  Pbyla**. 

Tbe  news  of  this  disaster  inspired  tbe  Thirty  The  t^ 
witbmcb  terror  that  they  no  loi^r  regarded  a|!!^^^' 
dtsoMotled  capital  like  Athens  as  proper  for  their  ^'^^>** 
residoBce.    They  determined  to  remove  to  th^ 
neigbbouring  city  of  Eleusisi,  which,  in  case  of 
eitremity,  seemed  more  capable  of  defenee*  The 
thi«e  tbouaaud^  who  were  entrusted  with  the  use 
of  arms,  accompanied  them  thither,  and  assisted 
them  in  treacherously  jMitting  to  death  all  such  of 
tbe  Eleusinians  as  were  thought  disafieded  to  the 
uMrpatioa.    Under  pretence  of  mustering  the  itt 
habitant^,  these  uoba^y  men  were  lingly  con- 
ducted tbrou^  tbe  narrow  gate  leadingto  the  shore, 
•wfaeretbey  were  successively  disarmed,  bound,  and 
executed  by  the  cruel  instruments  of  tyranny f. 

Meanwhile  the  garrison  of  Phyla  icootinually  re*^,^* 
edived  new  veinforoeaents.  The  orator  Ly8ias,m«rcbeft 
.whose  domestic  sufieringa  have  been  recently  de-^^^^^ 
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CHARg^riljed,  coHcctec!  three  hundred  men  to  take  tcih 
yZf^^^ geance  on  ibe  murderers  of  his  brother,  and  the 
authors  of  his  own  banishment^.  These  uiseftil 
supplies  encouraged  Thrasybulus  to  attempt  sur^ 
prising  the  Piraeus,-  the  inhabitants  of  which,  con^ 
aistlng  chiefly  of  tradesmen,  mercfafl(nts,  and  ma* 
riners,  bore  with  great  impatience  and  indigsatioii 
the  injuries  of  a  subordinate  council  of  Ten,  the 
obsequious  imitators  of  the  Thirty.  This  enter* 
prise  waserowned  with  success,  although  tfaetyraoti 
brought  forth  their  whole  force  to  oppose  iU 
Having  intercepted  their  march  to  the  place, 
Thrasybulus  occupied  a  rising  ground,  which 
gave  hini  ^  decisiye  ^dy^Qtage  in  the  engage^ 
ihentv 
4ddres8€s  Before  leading  his  men  to  action,  he  animated 
J^i^"^J[;  their  valour  and  resentment,  by  reminding  thenv 
9f  the  ^bat  the  enemy  on  the  right,  consisted  of  those  La-? 
cedssmoniana  whom  only  five  days  before  they  had 
shamefully  routed  and  put  to  flight ;  that  tb* 
troops,  on  the  left,  were  commanded  by  the  Tfaiiiy 
T3rrants,  who  had  unjustly  driven  them  into  banish^ 
nient,  conflseated  their  property,  and  murdered 
their  dearest  friends.  ^'  But  the  gods  have  finally 
given  us  the  opportunity  (long  ardently  desired) 
to  face  our  oppressors  with  arms  in  our  hands,  and 
to  take  vengeance  on  their  complicated  wicked- 
ness. When  they  invested  us  at  I%yla,  the 
gods^  consulting  our  safoty^  ruiBed  the  serenity 


^  Joitiii.  1.  ▼.  c.  tx.   The  compiler,  wHb  Us  usoal  inieciin^^  sijii 
\gmi^  5jfniciiiaiMif  pnitor. 
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of  tlw  sky  with  an  uoexpeirted  tempest.  The  as^c  h  a  p. 
sifitance  of  heaven  enabled  us,  with  a  handful  of  ^^^' 
moBy  to  raise  a  trophy  over  our  numerous  foes ; 
aad  the  same  divine  Providence  Btill  favours  us 
with  the  nEK>st  mamfiBst  marks  of  partiality.  The 
enemy  are  drawn  up  in  a  deep  and  close  array ; 
tkey  must  be  obliged  to  ascend  the  eminence ;  the 
javelins  of  their  rear  cannot  reach  beyond  their 
van;  while,  from  the  reverse  of  these  circum* 
stances,  no  weapon  of  ours  needs  be  discharged  in 
vain.  Let  us  avail  ourselves,  therefore,  of  an  ar^ 
rangement  evidently  produced  by  the  favour  of 
Heaven ;  each  jN>ldier  remembering,  that  he  never 
cao  atcbieve  a  more  honourable  victory,  or  obtain 
a  more  glorious  tomb*." 

The  severed  authority  of  the  priest  enforced  The  ty- 
the  exhortation  of  the  General.  He  proaii6ed.feMed. 
them  complete  success,  provided  they  forebore  to 
charge  till  one  of  their  men  were  killed  or  wound* 
ed:  ^  Tfaen,^  added  he,  <*  I  will  conduct  you  to 
certain  victory,  though  I  myself  shall  fall."  He 
had  scarcely  ended,  when  the  enemy  threw  their 
javelins ;  upon  which,  as  if  guided  by  a  divine  im^ 
pulse,  be  rushed  forward  to  the  attack.  Both  parts 
of  his  prediction  were  acconq[>li6bed«  The  battle^ 
was  neither  long  nor  bloody ;  but  Critias  and  Hip- 
pomachus,  the  two  most  violent  of  the  tyrants^ 
were  left  among  the  slun.  Thrasy  bulus  judicious^ 
\y  avoided  to  pursue  the  scattered  fi^itives,  wha 

t  Xenoph.  p.  473.  &  Diodor.  L  sir.  p.  414. 
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c  R  i  P.  being  superior  in  number,  might  alill  rally   and 
^^"'    renew  the  battle,  if  be  quitted  the  advantage  of 
the  ground.    But  having  proceeded  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  he  stopped  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  imd 
commanded  the  herald  Gleocritus  to  proclaim  with 
His  pro.    ^  ^^^^  voicOf  *'  Wherefore,  Athenians  1  would  70U 
t(i*{hcvM.^y  from  your  countrymen?  Wherefore  have  you 
^p»w>«i-   driven  them  from  the  city  ?  Why  do  you  thirst  for 
their  blood  ?  We  are  united  wkb  you  by  i^el%iout^ 
civil,  and  domesiic  ties.  Often  with  combined  amsfc 
have  we  fought,  by  sea  and  land,  to  defend,  our 
common  country  and  common  freedom*  Even  in 
this  unnatural  civil  war,  excited  and  fomented  by 
the  ambition  of  impious  asid  abominable  tymnts^ 
who  have  shed  more  blood  in  eight  months,  than 
the  Peloponnesians,  our  public  enemies  in  ten 
years,    we  have  lamented  your   misfortunes  as 
much  as  our  own ;  ikor  is  there  a  man  whom  you 
have  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  whose  death  does 
BOt  excite  our  sympathy,  and  increase  our  afBic- 
tion."    The  tyrants,  dreading  the  effect  of  a  pro- 
clamation well  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dia- 
affiection^  led  off  their  troops  witii  great  precipiia- 
taon;  and  Tbrasybulus,  wiihout  str^^i^the  dead^ 
marched  to  the  Piraaus*. 
^^       Next  day  the  Thirty,  shamefully  discomfitted  m 
the  i>e.    the  engagement,  and  deprived  of  Critias,  their  fu* 
^™^^'  nous  but  intrepid  leader,  took  their  melancholy 
seats  in  council  with  strong  indications  of  expected 
ruin.  Their  unfortunate  subjects  accused  their  coin- 

•  Xcnopb.  p.  47i 
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nanders,  and  each  other;  a  new  aedition  threaten- crap. 
ed ;  nor  was  the  ferment  allayed,  until  the  tyrants  wv^ 
bad  been  deprired  of  tbehr  dignity,  and  ten  magie- 
tmteg  (one  elected  from  each  tribe)  appointed  in 
their  room.*    The  surviving  tyrants,  with  those 
who  were  too  closely  united  with  them  in  guilt,,, 
not  to  be  united  in  interest,  Hed  to  Eleusis. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  Decenivmi,  who  JJ^*J^ 
now  assumed  the  government,  should  have  been  ^Thirty. 
deterred  from  injustice  by  the  fatal  example  of 
their  predecessors.  Bnt  in  the  turbulent  republics 
of  Greece,  however  free  in  theory,  men  were  little 
acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  practical  liberty. 
Wh€»tiier  the  nobles,  or  people,  or  a  prevaOing 
fiction  of  either;  whatever  party  in  the  state  ob- 
tained the  chief  administration,  their  authority 
was  almost  alike  oppressive  and  tyrannieal.  AHer- 
wately  masters  and  da^es,  those  fierce  republicans 
were  either  unable  or  unwiNing  to  draw  that  de* 
cisire  and  impervious  line  between  the  power  of 
government,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  a  line 
wbidi  forms  the  only  solid  barrier  of  an  uniform^ 
consistent,  and  rational  freedom. 

The  ten  bad  no  sooner  been   invested   witfaLynnder 
the  ensigns  of  command,  than  they  shewed  anJSbtt^mi: 
equal  inclinatSon  with  the  Thirty  to  obey  the  La- 
cedsnnionians,  and  to  tyrannise  over  their  fell^ow* 
eitixensf.    After  various  skirmishes,  which  hap- 


•  Xenoph.  p.  474.  &  UoenX.  ii.  p.  426. 
t  hftm  $ianr%,  Sratotth.  p.  31%  a  teq%. 
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^  H  A  P.  pened  in  the  course  of  two  weels^  and  generallj 
v_,  ^^  proved  honourable  to  the  bravery  atid  conduct  of 
Thrasybulus,  the  tyrants  both  in  Eleu^  and  in 
Athens  dispatched  messengers  to  solicit  farther  as- 
sistance from  Sparta,  and  Lysander.  That  active 
and  enterprising  leader  employed  his  usual  dUir 
gence  to  protect  the  government  which  he  bad 
established.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of 
mercenaries,  he  marched  to  the  Piraeus,  which  he 
invested  by  land ;  while  his  brother  Libys,  ivho 
commanded  a  considerable  squadron,  blocked  up 
the  harbour.* 
His  mea^       These  vigorous  exertions  restored  the  hopes  and 

surcB 

thwarted  courage  of  the  tyrants ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
-^  *"  Thrasybulus  and  his  followers  must  have  speedily 
been  compelled  to  surrender,  had  the  Sparfan 
commanders  been  allowed  to  act  without  controL 
But  the  proud  arrogance  of  Lysander,  and  the  ra* 
pacious  avarice  of  his  dependants,  provoked  the 
indignation  and  resentment  of  whatever  was  most 
respectable  in  his  country.  The  kings,  magi- 
strates, and  senate,  conspired  to  humble  his  ambi- 
tion ;  and,  lest  he  should  enjoy  the  glory  of  con- 
quering Athens  a  second  time,  Pausanias,  the  most 
popular  and  beloved  of  the  Spartan  princes,  hastily 
levied  the  domestic  troops,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  Peloponnesian  allies,  and  marching 
through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens ;  little  solicitous  to  in* 

*  Xenopb.  p.  476.  &  Dlodov.  ubl  supn. 


crease  the  dkMAsrons  in  that  city/ provided  bec  fi  a  r. 
eould  anticipate  ahd  thwart  the  measures  of  Ly-   ^^^^ 
Sander. 

While   the  tw5   Lacedaemonian  armies  disco*  ^^"^^w 
tered,  in  the  distance  of  their  encampments,  a  the  intent 
disunion  of  their  views  and  interests,  an  incident Thratyim* 
happened  which  determined  Patisanias  to  under- Jj^h^u! 
take  the  protection  of  Thrasybulus  and  his  a*!-^^?^ 
herents;  a  resolution  to  which  he  was  naturally  a.  c.  403. 
inclined  from  opposition  to  an  envied  and  odious 
rival.    Biognotus,  an  Athenian  of  an  amiable  add 
respectable  character,  brouj^ht  him  the  children  of 
Niceratus  and  £ucrates ;  the  former  the  son»  the 
latter  the  brother,  of  the  great  Nicias,  with  whom 
the  Spartan  King  was  connected  by  the  hereditary 
ties  of  hospitality  and  friendship.    Having  placed 
the  helpless  little  ones  on  his  knees,  he  conjured 
him,  by  his  religious  regard  for  the  memory  of  their 
much-respected  ancestor,  to  pity  their  innocence 
and  weakness,  and  to  defend  them  against  the 
cruel  tyranny  of  a  worthless  faction,  ambitious  to 
cut  off  and  destroy  whatever  was  distinguished  by 
birth,  wealth,  or  virtue*.    This  affecting  scene^ 
had  it  failed  to  touch  the  heart  of  Pausanias,  must 
at  least  have  afforded  him  a  plausible  pretence  for 
embracing  the  party  of  Thrasybulus,  which  ntim* 
bered  among  its  adherents  the  friends  and  family 
of  Nicias,  who  had  long  been  suspected  of  an  un- 
due attachment  to  the  Spartan  interest. 

*  l^iM  adT.  PoUacfatm,  p.  383.  and  tny  tnnflttioA  of  Lytiai, 
f.  331. 
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c  a  A  P.     Before  he  could  fully  persuade  tke  eoieiAy  <^iiAi 
v^!!!L  favourable  intentions,  several  bloody  skirmkhefl 
coroinU.  were  fought,  in  which  the  partisans  of  democracy 
pointed  to  defended  the  Piraeus  with  unequal  force,  but  with 
I!ffi!^^  uncommon    resolution*.    At   length   Fausanias- 
Athedi.    made  thera  understand,  that,  instead  df  destroying 
their  persons,  he  wished  to  protect  their  liberties. 
In  Athens  his  emissaries  made  known  this  unex*^ 
pected  revolution,  which  excited  a  numerous  party 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant,  and  to  de- 
sire a  reconciliation  tvith  their  fellow-citizecis  in 
the  Pirceus.    The  deputies  were  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  Spartan  King,  and  sent,  under  his 
protection^  to  propose  overtures  of  accommoda- 
tion to  the  ephori  and  senate.    The  messengers 
of  Ly Sander  and  the  tyrants  endeavoured  to  tra^ 
verse  this  negociatioti ;  but  notwithstanding  their 
opposition,  the  Spartans  appointed  fifteen  com- 
missioners, who,  in  conjunction  with  Pausanias; 
were  empowered  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Athensf* 
Thiitutp-      With  the  approbation,  or  rather  by  the  con^ 
^ted^'     mand  of  those  ministers,  the  Athenian  factions 
ceased  from  hostility ;  the  tyrants  were  divested  of 
tfaeir  power ;  the  foreigft  garrison  waswilbdrawn; 
and  the  p<^]l4r  govfermaebt  re-established.    This 
important  revolution  was  remarkable  for  its  singu- 
lar mildness.    The  authors  and  instruments  of  tiie 
most  opiNressive  usurpation  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  any  peojde  w^«  fdlowed  to  retire  in  safety<  to 

..     .•   '    *  3CeaopU.Diodor.I^-»iM.\ibft-«u]iri. 
t  Xenopb.p.4r8. 
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Sleasis.  Thrasybulus  conducted  ft  military  pro-  cita  p. 
cession  to  the  temple  of  Af  inenra  in  the  citadel,  -^^ 
where  the  acknowledgments  of  thanks  and  sacrifice 
wei^  oflfered  to  that  protecting  divinity,  who  had 
restored  the  virtuous  exiles  to  their  country,  and 
healed  the  divisions  of  the  state.  The  cit  ixens  who 
had  been  banished,  and  those  who  had  driven 
them  into  banishment,  joined  in  the  solemn  exer- 
cise of  religious  duty ;  after  which,  convening  in 
full  assembly,  they  were  addressed  by  Thrasybulus 
in  these  memorable  words : 

**  The  experience  of  your  past  transactions  may  Memon- 
enable  you,  men  of  Athens !  to  know  each  other,  ofTtou^-. 
and  to  know  yourselves.  On  what  pretence  could  ^^^ 
yxHi,  who  drove  us  froHi  the  city,  abet  a  tyrannic 
eal  faction  ?  Why  would  you  have  enslaved  your 
fellow^citizens  ?   On  what    superiority  of  merit 
could  you  found  your  claim  of  dominion  ?  Is  it 
that  you  are  more  honest?  Yet  the  people  whom 
you  insulted  never  relieved  their  poverty  by  un* 
jwt  gain ;  whereas  the  tyrants,  whom  you  served, 
increased  their  wealth  by  the  most  oppressive  ra- 
pacity^   Is  it  that  you  are  more  brave  and  wai«> 
like  ?    Yet  tliis  injured  people,  alone  and  unas- 
sisted, and  almost  unarmed,  have  overccmie  your 
superior  numbers, .  reinforced    by  the  Lacedse* 
monian  garrison,  the  powerful  succours  of  Pausa- 
oias,  and  the  experienced  mercenaries  of  Lysati* 
der/    As  you  must  yield  the  prize  both  of  pro- 
bity and  of  prowess,  so  neither  can  you  claio> 
tile  preeminence  in  prudence  and  sagacity.    You 
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CHAP,  bare  been  not  onlj  conquered  in  war,  but  omtr 
^^^l™"  done  in  negociation,  by  the  people  whom  you  den 
spiaed ;  to  whom  your  Laoedaeoionian  masters  haT« 
delivered  you»  like  biting  cura^^  bound  and 
muzzkdy  to  be  justly  punished  for  your  unpnn 
▼oked  insolence  and  offensive  audacity.  But  as  to 
you,  my  fellow-sufierers  and  fellow-exiles !  you,t 
who  shared  the  hardships  of  my  banidbimeot,  and 
who  now  share  the  triumph  c^my  victorious  return^ 
I  exhort  you  to  forgive  and  forget  all  our  common 
wrongs.  Let  the  dignity  of  your  sentiments  adora 
the  splendour  of  your  actions.  Prove  yourselves 
superior  to  your  enemies,  not  only  in  valour  bu4 
in  clemency,  to  the  end  that  moderation  may  pro^ 
duce  concord  ;  and  concord,  strength." 
Thean«  The  efiect  of  this  gcocrous  enthusiasm,  excited 
and  diffused  by  Thrasybulus,  appeared  in  a  very 
extraordinary  resolution  of  the  assembly.  During 
the  usurpation  of  the  Thirty,  an  hundred  talenta. 
bad  been  borrowed  from  the  Lacedsemoiuans,  to 
support  the  rigorous  cruelty  of  a  government  which 
bad  banished  five  thousandf,  and  put  to  deaths 
untried,  fifteen  hundred  citizens.  The  repayment 
of  this  sum  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the 
people  at  large,  against  whose  interest  and  safety  it 
bad  been  so  notoriously  employed.  Yet  the  Aihe^ 


^  'Orif^  tut  AiMfrr«r  »x«ibi  in&datK  ^r^jftlttmrn.  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii. 
tub  fin.  In  their  eomiULrisonSy  the  ancients,  it  is  well  knownj  regarded 
justness  more  than  dignity. 

.  ^  Ifocrat.in  Areopag.  p.  345.  si^iupwards  of  fife  hundred.  lUodorusi 
says  the  one  hslf  of  tile  citixeiis. 
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mHiB  uiteniiiiously  resolved,  on  tbis  occnion,  that  chap. 
tbe  money  should  be  charged  indiscriminately  on  s^^JHj  . 
them  e11^.  ^This  nnexampled  generosity  might 
have  encouraged  even  the  enfeebled  party  of  the 
tyrants  to  return  from  Eleusis.  But  they  were 
too  sensible  of  their  guilt  to  expect  forgiveness  of 
impunity.  Having  fortified  their  insecure  resi* 
dence,  in  the  best  manner  that  their  circumstances 
could  permit,  they  began  to  prepare  arms ;  to  col- 
lect mercenaries;  and  to  try,  anew,  the  fortune  of 
war.  Buttheirunequalhostility,  the  effect  of  rage 
aod  despair,  was  easily  defeated  by  the  vigour  of 
tbe  new  republic.  The  most  obnoxious  leadenT 
sealed^  with  their  blood,thesafety  of  their  adherent  s, 
who  submitted  to  the  clemeney  of  Thrasybulus. 
Thatfortunate  and  magnanimous  commandergene- 
rously  undertook  their  cause,  and  obtained  a  de- 
cree of  the  people  for  restoring  them  to  tbe  city, 
forreinstatingthem  in  their  fortunes  andprivQeges, 
and  for  burying  in  oblivion  the  memory  of  their 
past  oflbncesf.    The  asseiiibly  even  ratified,  by 


*  bocratet,  ibid,  k  p.  495.  of  the  traniUtion. 

t  Among  thete  offences  were  reckoned  the  arbitruy  Uwt  pumd 
darioif  their  unrpatioii*  Att  these  Uws  were  ammUed,  and  thoae  of 
80I0D,  Clisthenei,  Pericles,  &c.  re-established.  It  appears,  also,  that 
the  Athenians  embraced  this  opportunit}rofezaminhi|p  their  ancient  laws, 
aboUshing  such  as  no  longer  suited  the  condition  of  the  times,  and  enact* 
lag  several  new  ones.  Andocid.  Orat  i.  de  Myster.  p.  313.  &  Demosth. 
adr.  Timocrat  p.  469.  'tht  yesr  in  which  the  democracy  #as  restored, 
sr,  in  other  words,  the  archonshJpof  Euclides,  was  regarded,  therefore, 
as  an  important  aera  in  Athenian  jurisprudence.  The  only  material  altera- 
tions on  record  consist,  1.  In  the  Uw  limiting  tbe  right  of  voting  in  the 
assembly  to  persons  bom  of  Athenian  mothers.  Formerly  it  sufficed  that 


•enrecL 
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datb,  this  act  of  anmesty,  of  wbich  both  tbe  idea 
and  the  name  bare  been  adopted  by  most  cinlised 
nations,  and  extolled  hj  all  bistorians>.fi'iicient  and 
modern;  who,  dazzled  by  the  splondour  ofa  trans* 
action  so  honourable  to  Tbrasybulus  and  1o 
Athens,  hare  universally  foi^ot  to  mention,  that 
notob.  the  conditions  of  the  amnesty  were  not  faithfully 
observed.  Tet  there  is  the  fullest  evidence  to 
prove*,  that,  when  the  tyrants  were  no  more,  the 
abettors  of  their  usurpation  were  accused,  convict*- 
ed,  and  punished,  for  crimes  of  which  they  had 
been  promised  indemnity  by  a  solemn  oath.  So 
true  it  is,  than  the  Athenians  had  wisdom  to  dis* 
cem,  but  wanted  constancy  to  practise,  tlie  lessons 
of  sound  policy,  or  even  the  rules  of  justice. 

tbe  father  wu  a  cituen,  the  condition  of  the  mother  not  being  regmfded, 
Athen«a»,  ziii.  p.  285.  &  Mark,  in  V it.  Lyat«,  p.  5S.  %  In  tbe  law  of 
Demophantnt,  requiring  the  eititeiM  to  take  the  oath  that  no  peraoMl 
danger  should  prevent  them  from  doing  their  utmost  to  deliver  their  oowu 
trjr  from  tyrants.  Vid.  Lycurg.  adv.  JLeocr,  p.  180.  h  Andop.  de  Myst. 
p.  dso. 

*  See  Lyaias*  Oraftionp  against  Agoratus  and  Erafepfithenes,  from  p.  333 
to  p.  280. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

^^evsoliofi  of  Socrates. — Artifices  of  his  Accusers^ 
— His  Defence — Condemnation-^Address  to  the. 
Judf^es.-'His  Conversation  in  Prisonr^-and  Deaths 
-^Transient  Persecution  of  his  Disciples i — 
Writings  of  Cebes — Mschines. — State  of  Phi- 
l^ophy — of  the  Fine  Arts — of  lAterature. — 
Herodotus — Thucydides-^Xenophon. — Transition 
to  the  publi^  Transactions  if  Oreece. — Thi 
Spartans  invade  Elis. — The  Messenians  driven 
from  Greece^ — History  of  Cyrene — of  Sicily. — 
War  with  Carthage. — Siege  of  Agrigentum. — 
JReign  of  Diomysius.-^Sieily  the  first  Province  of 
Rome. 

It  were  well  for  tibe  honour  of  Athens,  if  none  c  hap. 
but  the  cruel  abettors  of  an  arigtocratical  fac-  ^^^ 
tkm  had  experienced  the  unjust  rigour,  of  its  tri- 
bunals.   But  among  the  first  memorable  ^i^^ac-^^^ 
tions,  after  the  re-establishnient  of  democracy,  socratet. 
happened  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Socrates  ;xci^L 
a  man  guiltless  of  every  offence  but  that  ofdis*^'^'^^ 
gracing,  by  his  illustrious  merit,  the  vices  and 
follies  of  his  contemporaries.    His  death  sealed 
the  inimitable  virtues  of  his  useful  and  honourable 
life ;  it  seemed  to  be  bestowed  as  a  favour,  not 
iafficted  as  a  punishment;  sistcevbad  Socrates^ 
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CHAP,  who  had  already  passed  his  seventieth  year  yielded 
^**^*  to  the  decays  of  nature,  his  fame  would  hare  de* 
scended  less  spleodid,  certainly  more  doubtful^  to 
posterity.  , ' 

Frincipid      The  remote  cause  of  his  persecution  was  the 
tiuni^.  ludicrous^  farce  of  Aristophanes^  Entitled '^  The 
**"*•        Clouds  ;'*  to  which  we  had  occafi$i^n  formerly  to 
^lude.    In  thb  infamous  performance,  Socrates 
IS  introduced  denying  the  religion  of  his  country, 
corrupting  the  morals  of  his  disciples,  and  profess* 
ing  the  odious  arts  of  sophistry  ahd  chicane.   The 
envy  of  a  licentious  people,  which  erer  attends 
virtue,  too  independent  to  court,  ind  too  sincere 
to  flatter  them,  gradually  envenomed  the  shafts  of 
the  poet,  and  malignantly  insinuated  that  the  pre- 
tended  sage  was  really  such  a  person  as  the  petu« 
lance  of  Aristophanes  had  described  him.    The 
calumny  was  greedily  received,  and  its  virulence 
embittered  by  the  craft  of  designing  priests  and 
ambitious  demagogues,  as  well  as  by  the  V0l$pt* 
.  ment  of  bad  poets  and  vain  sophists,  whose  t^^ 
cious  excellencies  the  discernment  of  Socrates  Matd 
unmasked,  and  whose  irritable  temper  his  sincerity 
bad  grievously  olBended"^.    From  such  a  powerful 
combination,  it  seems  extraordii|tety  that  Socrates 
diould  have  lived  so  long,  especially  since,  during 

*  The  CAQies  of  hit  persecatlon,  which  are  hinted  at  in  Xenophoh'a 
Apology  for  8ocr«tes»  are  more  fiiUy  esplained  in  that  tmUai  by  n». 
to.  Vid.  PUt.  Apolog.  Soerat.  sect.  vi.  From  these  tvo  admirable 
treatiiet  of  practical  morality,  together  with  the  first  chapter  of  Xeno- 
phon*s  Meraorabtlia«  and  71«to*t  n«do>  the'  aatralire  io  the  Uatsi  f^ 
priiicipaOy  extracted. 
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the  democracy,  he  never  disguised  his  contempt  chap. 
for  the  capricious  levity,  injustice,  and  cruelty  ^""^• 
of  the  multitude,  and  during  the  usurpation  of 
the  Thirty  openly  arraigned  the  vices,  and  de- 
lied  the  authority  of  those  odious  tyrants.  His 
long  escape  he  himself  ascribed  to  his  total  want 
of  ambition.  Had  he  intermeddled  in  public 
affairs,  and  endeavoured,  by  arming  himself  with 
authority,  to  withstand  the  corruptiona  of  the 
times,  his  more  formidable  opposition  would 
have  exposed  him  to  an  earlier  fate.*  Notwith- 
standing his  private  station,  it  ^eems  still  to 
have  appeared  remarkable  to  his  disciples,  that 
amidst  the  litigious  turbulence  of  democracy, 
his  invidious  fame  and  merit  ^should  have  es* 
caped  persecution  during  a  long  life  of  seventy 
years. 

When  his  eaemtes  finally  determined  to  raise  Artificer 
an  accusation  against  him,  it  required  unconrnionj*^**"**^* 


•  *  The  menorable  word»  of  SoerAtes  wUI  lor  ever  brand  the  Btem 
.mfeeliog  spirit  of  democracy.    Ev  ym^  wt  m  Afiftc  Khnmh  u  tym  sncxiu 

n/v  itrt «?  tfitftKre?'  ttAt  to/  /u«  di.^B»B%  xtyerrt  t*«aji9«,  ir  yttf  trrr  «nc  t'cAtit^uiJ 

1UU  ir*^ovo/AA  V  tif  irohM  yiyrM-Bttf  akka  tnAyiiam  tn  rf  cftt  /Uflc;^i(fifMy 
UTiprv  //xsciv,  nauu  /uf^Aii  o\tycf^9for  a-etdiina'BaUi  ihtnwmi  axx'  fuui  lafx^^vw, 
Plut.  Apolog.  Socrat.  c  xiii.  **  You  veil  know,  Athenians  !  that  had  I 
Ibnnerly  intermeddled  in  public  affairs  I  should  formerly  hare  perished, 
without  benefitting^  either  you  or  myself.  Be  not  oifended ;  but  it  is 
Impossible  that  he  should  lire  long  who  arraigns  and  manfully  opposes 
tike  injttstifie  and  licentiousness  of  you,  Athenians !  or  of  any  other  muU 
titnde*  A  champiicm  for-rirtue,  if  b6  would  survive  but  a  few  years^mos!) 
lead  a  private  life,  and  not  interfere  in  politics."  , 
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^  «  A  P.  ^adf eih'tb  feive  their  rnaligimnt  calumnies  the  ap- 

Jfenr-  pearance  of  probability,    Socrates  conversed  in 

''^^^'^'^^pubKc  with  evei^  description  of  men,  in  all  places; 

"and  on  aH  ocdasions.    His  dpfaiions  *were  as  well 

WJ4?.    *'»*>^nas  his  person,  aifd  evei- xiniform  and  con- 

iilstenT;  he  taoj^  no tecret  doctrines;  admitted  no 

^riTdte  auditors ;  his  lessons  were  opeta  to  all ;  and 

Hhat  Ihey  were  gratuitous,  Iris  poverty,  compared 

With  the  exorbitant  wealth  of  the  sophists  who  ac- 

^sed  him,  furnished  abundant  proof.    To  balance 

these  i9tttbhorn  circumstances,  his  enemies  confided 

in  the  hatred  of  the  jury  and  judges,  composed  of 

ihe  nofeanest  populace,  and  the  perjury  of  false  wit* 

<nesses,  which  might  be  purchased  at  Athens  for 

the  small  ^um  of  a  few  drachmas.    They  trusted, 

lioweter,  notTess  in  ihe  artifices  and  eloquence  of 

Miletus,  Anytus^,  and  Lycon ;  the  first  of  whom 

appeared  on  the  pslrt  of  the  priests  'artd  'poets ;  the 

'second,  on  that  of  the  politicians  and  artists ;  the 

third,  on  that  of  the  rhetoricians  and  sopliistsf. 

infcnnft.       From  the  nature  of  ao  accusation  which  prin* 

^V|^^  cipaDy  respected  reHgion,  the  cause  ought  to  have 

been  regularly  tried  in  ihe  more  select  and  more 

enlightened  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus ;  yet  it  was 

'!mur«dfat€ily  carried  before  the'tumiiltuary  assent- 


•  Some  perional  reasons  are  g^lanced  at,  why  Hiletua  and  Anytiu 
ftcpped  forth  aa  accusert .  Vid*  Andecid.  Orat  i.  &  Xenoph.  Apol. 
locrat.  Libanius  has  swelled  to  a  long  story,  and  Mttuii^  iMgon^ 
tltehintofXenophoii.    ApoL  8oc.p.M2.  8(se^ 

f  Plato  A)N>L  SoctC.'x. 
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bly,  or  rather  nob  of  t)ie  I^Uea*»  a  i^mi,  for  soc  r  a  p« 
h^  was  caUed^  cdiMiating  of  five  hundred  persons^  ^^^- 
most  of  whom  were  liable,  by  the^r.  educati^un  and.""^^^^ 
way  of  life  to  be  seduced  by  eloquence,  intimi- 
dated by  authority,  and  co^wpted  by  ^very  species 
of  undue  influence^ 

In  a  degenerate  age  and  nation^  few  virtuous  oruncom- 
able  men  inen  ever  acquired  popularity  merely  by  SjgSfy^ 
their  virtues  or  abilities.    In  such  a  nation,  should  a  ®<*<***^ 
j^rson,  otherwise  estimable,  be  unfortunately  curr       ;  - 
sed  with  ambition,  he  must  endeavour  to  gratify  it 
at  the  expense  of  his  feelings  and  his  principles^       7 
and  can  attain  general  favour  only  in  proportion  as       "^^^^v. 
lie  ceases  to  deserve  it «   Uncoipplying  integrity  wil^ 
meet  with  derision ;  and  wisdom,  disdaining  art^ca* 
will  grovel  in  obscurity,  whil^  those  a)ane  wiU 
reach  fame,  or  fortune,  or  honpuri  who,  though 
endowed  with  talents  little  abqye  mediocrity,  coq'^ 
descend  to  flatter  the  prejudices,  imftftte  the  mash         ^ 
ners,  gratify  the  pride,  or  9dop|  the  resentii^^ntsii 
of  an  ignorant  and  insolent  populacef 

The  superior  mind  of  Socr^t^s  was  inc9pa))Ie  of  His  de» 
such  mean  conipliances^  When  oaUed  to  fpa^e  his^^'  'I 


*  Hiis  ftppeM  fiwn  innumerable  c&Mnii^Btineet,  lame  of  ffhich  t^ 
Acfttioiied  belo^»  though  V«urf>|i9f  «n  hii|  Ti^tte  p;i  thf  Arepf 
t«Hnu  (Tid.  Qrono^,  TbeMiur.  toU  tO»  iQfintvm,  that  Socrates  Ml 
tried  la  that  Court :  in  opinion  which  haa  been  genenllj  i>lb«8d, 
bat  which  the  aligfaest  attention  to  the  wof)u  of  the  Athenian  ora« 
f^n  ii  attfficieat  to  disprove.  Vid.  Iioc  Orat.  Areopay.  Lysiaa  adv. 
Andoeid.  ^  108.  &  Andocid.  Ont.  L  p.  $U.  The  «|th  t^  tMtk 
Soqutea  alludea  in  Xenopbon's  apology,  e.  iv,  can  mdj  $fiftj  to  thp 
HeUaea.    It  ia  recited  at  leD|th  by  flmMtbcnea,  Orat.  •oalc  Tifo- 
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cnw  deferce,  be  honestly  acknowledged  that  be  bimself 
^^^][^  was  much  affected  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of 
his  adversaries ;  though,  in  truth»  if  he  might  use 
the  expression,  they  bad  said  nothing  to  the  pur^ 
pose^.    He  then  observed,  that  the  fond  partiality 
of  his  friend  Chserephon,  having  asked  the  Delphic 
oracle,  whether  any  man  was  wiser  than  Socrates  ? 
— ^the  oracle  replied,  that  Socrates  was  the  wisest 
of  men.    In  order  to  justify  the  answer  of  that 
god  whose  veracity  they  all  acknowledged,  he  bad 
conversed  with  every  distinction  of  persons  most 
eminent  in  the  republic ;  and  finding  that  they  uni- 
versally pretended  to  knoW  many  things  of  which 
they  were  ignorant,  he  began  to  suspect,  that  in 
this  circumstance  he  excelled  them,  since  be  pre- 
tended to  no  sort  of  knowledge  of  which  he  was 
hot  really  master.    What  be  did  know,  he  freely 
communicated,  striving  to  the  utmost,  to  render 
bis  fellow  citizens  more  virtuous  and  more  happy ; 
an  employment  to  which  be  believed  himself  called 
by  the  god,  "  whose  authority  I  respect,  Athenians! 
still  more  than  yours." 
The  judges  were  seized  with  indignation  at  this 
ihe  Anger  firmncss  in  a  man  capitally  accused,  from  whom 
ji!dm.     ^^y  expected  that,  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, be  would  have  brought  his  wife  and  chil-* 
dfftn  to  intercede  for  him  by   their   tearsf,   or 


*  Tlie  simplicity  of  tbe  original  it  inimitable— <«i  'm  «Ajf6«  yt,  mf 
wt  mnnfi  cSb  ufwMirL    Plat  ApoL 

'  t  tiMie  t&!Cttilifttaiicet;  vhkk  are  mentioned  both  by  XenophoK 
•a4  Plato,  prore  that  Socrates  was  tried  before  a  popular  trilm*' 
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c^en  have  employed  the  elaborate  discourse  which  chap. 
his  friend  Lysias  the  orator  had  composed  for  bis  »^^. 
defence ;  a  discourse  alike  fitted  to  detect  calumny^ 
and  to  excite  compassion.  But  Socrates^  who  con* 
ddered  it  as  a  far  greater  misfortune  to  commit^ 
than  to  suffer  an  injustice,  declared*  that  he  thought 
it  unbeC4:>ming  his  fame,  and  unworthy  of  his  cha- 
racter>  to  employ  any  other  defence  than  that  of 
sin  innocent  and  useful  life.  Whether  to  incur  the 
penalties  of  the  delinquency  with  which  he  was 
falsely  charged,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil, 
the  gods  alone  knew.  For  his  part,  he  imagined 
that  he  should  have  no  reason  for  sorrow  at  being 
delivered  from  the  inconveniences  of  old  age^ 
which  were  ready  to  overtake  him,  and  at  being 
comnoianded  to  quit  life^  while  his  mind;  still  active 
and  vigorous,  was  likely  to  leave  behind  him  the 
most  agreeable  impression  in  the  remembrance  of 
his  friends. 

The  firm  magnanimity  of  Socrates  could  notsocntet 
alter  the  resolution  of  his  judges ;  yet  such  is  the^cmncdL 
ascendency  of  virtue  over  the  worst  of  minds^ 
&at  be  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  only 


QiL  It  U  veil  known  that  the  Areopagftis  rigorously  pnwcribed  til  such 
undue  methods  of  biassirtg^  the  judgment  and  seducing  the  passions.  Vid 
Semosth.  inKesr.  &  Aristocrat  JEschin.  in  Tiiiiarch.LiicianHennoti8L 
aisocrat.  Areopag. 

*  Xenophon  says,  that  he  writes  Socrates'  Befence»  after  so  many  otfien, 
^bofaad  already  executed  that  task  with  soffieiettt  skill  and  fideUty,  iit 
order  to  illustnite  one  point  much  insisted  on  by  Socrates,  *^  That  it  was- 
better  hr  him  to  die  than  to  Uvt."    Xcnoph.  Apol.  sob.  iiiit. 
I. 
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CHAP.^ireeToices*'.    The  court  tbco  cosmmnded  )fka» 

k^mym^  agreeably  to  a  principle  vfaidi  betrays  th^  tn^ 

spirit  of  democratical  tyranny,  to  pass  seotence  of 

coodemnation  on  kimself,  and  to  name  Ito  pwipb* 

ment  which  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  luQi.    The 

panisbment,  said  Socrates,  wbick  I  desarre  twr 

having  spent  my  whole  life  in  endeavouring  t# 

render  my  fellow*citizens  wiser  and  betters  a94 

particularly  In  striring  to  inspire  the  Athenism 

youth  with  the  love  of  justice  and  temper  anee>  i» 

<*  To  be  maintained,  during  the  remainder  of  my 

life,  in  the  PrytansBum;  an  honour  due  (o  n^ 

rather  than  to  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  game9» 

irince,  as  far  as  depended  on  me,  I  bav^  made  my 

tountrymen  more  happy  in  rroKty;  they  only  Uk 

appearanee.**     Provoked  by  his  observ3tioii,  by 

which  they  ought  to  have  been  confounded,  the 

judges  proceeded  to  pass  8entence»  and  CQndeffliie4 

Socrates  to  drink  hemlockf. 

Rii  ad-        ^^^  enormous  injustice  excited  the  indignation 

^J^^of  his  numerous  friends  and  disciples»  most  of 

who Toted  whom  had  accompanied  him  to  the  court;  bv%  it 

m  hit  uh 

▼oor.  awakened  no  other  passion  in  the  illustrious  sago 
than  that  of  pity  for  the  blind  prejudices  of  the 
Athenians.  He  then  addressed  that  part  of  the 
eourt  who  had  been&vourable  to  him^  or  rather 
to  themselves,  since  they  had  avoided  the  misfor* 
tuneof  passing  an  unjust  sentence,  which  wouM 
have  disgraced  and  embittored  the  l»t«9t  moogieiiit 


*  FUto  Apol*  t  Idan,  ibid. 
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6f  tbeir  lives.    "  He  considered  them  as  friends  chap. 
with  whom  be  would  willingly  converse  for  a  ^^J^^ 
ment,  upon  tbe  event  which  had  happened  to  him, 
before  he  was  summoned  to   death.    Prom  the 
connnedoement  of  the  prosecution,  an  unusutd 
circumstance,  be  observed,  had  attended  all  hiti 
words  and  actions,  and  every  step  which  he  had 
taken  ia  the  whole  course  of  his  trial.  The  IdaBmoq^ 
who  on  ordinary  occasions  had  ever  been  so  watch^ 
fill  to  restrain  him,  when  .be  prepared  to  say  or  do 
any  thing  ifsfpropei:  or  hurtful,  bad  nev^r  jonot 
withheld  biffi,  during  the  whole  progress  of  this 
buainess,  from  following  the 'bent  of  his  own  incli- 
nation.   iFor  this  reason,  he  was  apt  to  su?peot 
that  the  fiite  which  the  court  had  decreed  him,  al« 
though  tbqy  meant  it  for  an  evil,  was  to  him  a  real 
good.  If  to  die  was  onlyto  change  the;scene,.mutft 
it  not  be  an  advantage  to  remove  from  these  pre*' 
tended  judges  to  Minos,  Rbadamanthus,  and  othco: 
real  judges,  who,  through  theirlove  of  justiee,  liatl 
been  exalted  by  the  divinity  to  this  importailt 
fonction  of  government  ?  What  delight  to' live  bnd 
converse  with  4he  immortal  heroes  and  poetts  of 
antiquity!  It  becomes  you  also,  my  friends,  to  be 
of  good  comfort  with  regard  to  death,  since  ^no 
evil,  in  life  or  death,  can  befal  virtuous  men, 
whose  true  interest' is  ever  the  concern  of  Heaven. 
For  my  part,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  better  for 
me  to  die  than*  to  live,  and  therefore  am  not  trif- 
fended  with  my  judges.    lintreatyou  all  to  be* 
have  towards  my  sons,  when  they  attain  the  years 
ofieasontas  I  have  done  to  you^  not  ceasing  to 
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c  H  A  P.  blame  and  accuse  tliem,  when  they  prefer  wealtk 
,^^^^^  or  pleasure,  or  any  other  frivolous  object,  to  the 
inestimable  worth  of  virtue.    If  they  think  highly 
of  their  own  merit,  while  in  ftict  it  is  of  a  low 
standard,  reproach  them  severely,  Athenians!  as  I 
have  done  you.  By  so  doing  you  will  behave  well 
to  me  and  to  my  sons.    It  is  now  time  for  us  t6 
part    I  go  to  die,  you  have  longer  to  live  ;  but 
which  is  best,  none  but  the  Divinity  knows*." 
The  t^u-       It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  disciples  of  Socrates 
thcscn-    should  have  believed  the  events  of  his  extraordi- 
fy^^n  nary  life,  and  especially  its  concluding  scene,  to 
thTrSU^^  regulated  by  the  interposition  of  a  particular 
ftstivai.    providencef.    Every  circumstance  conspired  to 
evince  his  unalterable  firmness,  and  display  his  in- 
imitable virtue.  It  happened,  before  the  day  of  his 
trial,  that  the  high-priest  had  crowned  the  stem  of 
the  vessel,which  was  annually  sent  to  Delos,  to  com- 
fnemorate,by  grateful  acknowledgments  to  Apollo, 
the  triumphant  return  ofTheseus  from  Crete,and  the 
bappy  deliverance  of  Athens  from  a  disgraceful 
tribute^*  This  ceremony  announced  the  commence- 
ipient  of  the  festival,  which  ended  with  the  return 


•  ••  PUto  Apol.  sub.  fin. 

-  f  According  to  PU(o»  nothing  ha|ipeiied  in  this  traasAction  and  fttixc 
fAoiftLc,  Plate  Apol.  Tct  in  ttve  PImdo,  sub  init.  he  says,  <r«x»  tfs  «tKrf  > 
•  EKVL^ivns  t  ^riCv.  But  rv;^9  here  refers  not  to  the  cause,  but  to  the  ef- 
iect;  not  to  blind  chance,  but  to  an  unaccountable  disposition  of 
fTentspK>dcioedb3r«pArticii]armtcrpotition  of  the  diTimty.  In  Ak 
sense  the  word  is  used  not  only  by  philosophers  but  orators,  particttUK*. 
If  Demosthenes,  as  «e  shaU  see  below. 


of  the  vessel ;  and  during  the  interveiliag^nM^  ch  Afi 
which  was  consecrated  to  the  honour  of  Apollo,  it  J^^ 
wad  not  lawful  to  inflict  any  capital  pumshment. 
Contrary  winds  protracted  the  cereinohj  tlurty 
days,  during  which  Socrates  lay  in  pri^^  and  ia 
fetters.  His  friends  daily  visited  him,  repairing, 
at  the  dawn»  to  the  prison  gata,  and  impatiently 
waiting  till  it  opened.  The  conversation  turned 
on  the  same  subjects  which  had  formerly  occupied 
them ;  but  afforded  not  that  pure  unmixed  pleasura 
which  they  usually  derived  from  the  company  of 
Socrates.  It  occasioned,  however,  nothing  of  that 
gloom  which  is  naturally  excited  by  the  presence  of 
a  friend  under  sentence  of  death.  They  felt  a 
certain  pleasing  melancholy,  a  mixed  sensation  of 
sorrow  and  delight,  to  which  no  language  has  aa» 
signed  a  name.*^ 

When  the  fatal  vessel  iairived  in  the  bai^ur  of  HerefiiM 
Sunium,  and  was  hourly  expected  in  thePiheiis,^^^^*^ 
Crito,  the  most  confidential*  of  the  disciples  of^'"^^ 
Socratestt  first  brought  the  melancholy  inteltt* 


*  This  is  admir^ly  described  by'  FUtoi  Axxm  im^tX'^  ^wfa  7# 
fcMSwdM  jr^«F,  iMi#<rjc  MrOkcftfAtfi^  «—  «jro  ti  tm  vAvm'  ot^Bt^dc^Ji  ofcir  mu  th 
AxwK.     Tbe  foUo^ing  circmnjtaicts  ure  Sniniitable :   %m  wemt  h 

Fhsdo^ipiu*  c  jL  SocfAtes  idone  felt  noDe  of  tbese  tensations ;  bat 
^U  Montaigne,  who  had  veiled  his  true  chsfvctert  say«,  Ei^;  qiy  ^ 
iccombisse  en  luy,  non  seolement  de  U  fennet^  a  de  la  constaaob  (f'it^it 
MO  usSette  ordinaire  que  celle  U)  mais  je  ne  sj^ay  qdel  oontcntment 
,9mmt^U  nne.tllegiesse  enJouffeenMS  piop«ia&  faipdnsdeMiocs* 

t  Finding  Socrates  in  a  profound  sleeps  he  repoied  himself  by  hitside 
tiUheawoke.    FUttbid. 
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4)  a  A  F.  §mK» ;  nnd,  m6v«4  bj  the  near  dang^  of  bis 
J^^  venerated  friend,  reotured  to  propose  «  clftndesiiiie 
atcape^  diewiqg  him  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
collected  a  sufficieut  sum  of  mooey  to  corrupt  the 
Adslity  of  his  keepers.  This  unmaiily  proposal, 
which  oothing  but  the  undistinguished  ardour  of 
frieodship  could  excuse,  Socrates  answered  in  a 
Tein  of  |4easaBtryt  which  shewed  the  perfect  free* 
dooi  of  his  mind ;  ^^  lo  what  country,  O  Grito ! 
can  I  escape  death  7  where  shall  I  fly  to  elude  this 
InvTocable  doom,  passed  on  all  humankind?'* 
To  Apollodorus,  a  man  of  06  great  depth  of  un- 
derrtaading,  but  his  afiectionale  and  zealous  adk 
mirer,  who  said,  ''  What  grieves  me  beyond 
pleasure  is,  ihat  such  a  man  should  perish  unjust* 
}y  ;*'  he  nplied,  atrbking  the  head  of  his  friend, 
^  And  would  you  be  less  grieved,  O  Apollo- 
dorusl  Wttrtt  I  des^rviqg  of  death*?''  When 
bis  fHends,  And  Crito  especially,  insisted,  ^  That 
it  would  be  no,  less  ungenerous  than  imprudent,  in 
fltWipliance  with  the  baity  resolution  of  a  malignant 
or  misguided  multitude,  to  render  hfe^wife  a  widqy> 
bis  chjldjen  orphMtfTfii^discIples  for.  ever  mise^ 
rable  and  forloroTand  conjured  him,  by  every  thing 
aacred,  to  «?e  a  life  so  inestimably  precious  ;V 
Socrates  assumed  a  tone  more  serioui^  recalled  the 
maxims  which  be  professed,  and  the  doctrines 
which  he  had  ever  inculcated,  ^  That  how  un- 
justly soever  we  were  treated,  it  could  never  be 
eur  interest  to  practise  injustice,  much  less  towtort 
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tfae  usuries  of  our  parents  or  our  country  r  iriidc  h  a  y,  ■ 
thus  teach»  by  dur  example,  disobedience  to  the  ^^^ 
laws."  The  strength  of  his  arguments,  and  still 
more,  the  unaltered  composure  and  cheerful  sere* 
nity  that  appeared  in  his  loolis,  words,  and  ac^ 
tions*,  silenced  the  struggling  emotions  of  his  di»* 
ciples.  The  dignity  of  virtue  elevated  their  souls ; 
they  parted  with  tears  of  inexpressible  admiration^ 
and  with  a  &ttn  purpose  to  see  their  master  earlier 
than  usual  on  the  fatal  morning. 

Having  arrived  at  the  prison^te,  they  ^^^^''^^ 
desired  to  wait  without,  because  the  Eleven  (sothe^rtiM" 
delieacy  of  Athens  styled  ibt  executioiiers  of  pub*  ^^^^ 
licjostke)  unloosed  the  fetters  of  Socmtes^  and^^''^'^ 
announced  td  him  his  death  before  the  wtting  of 
the  sun.    They  hitd  ndt  Waited  long,  When  they^ 
were  desired  tp  etiter.    They  found  Socrates  just 
relieved  from  the  weight  of  his  bonds^  attended  by 
his  wife  Xantippe,  who  bore  in  her  arms  his  infant 
ftoa    At  their  appearance,  she  exclaimed,  ^*  Alas! 
Socrates,  here  come  your  friends,  whom  you  for 
the  last  time  behold,  and  who  for  the  last  time 
heboid  you  I"   Socrates,  looking  at  Crito,  desired 
some  one  to  conduct  her  home.    She  departed^ 
beating  her  breast,  and  lamenting  with  that  cla^ 
morotltr  sorrow  natural  to  her  sexf  and  her  ch«« 
raeten 


t  BMTcf  ««Mi  wtam^fum  ;  and  a  little  ab(nr«»  <«  tm  ^nm^mi  d$  yvtm$ff 
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CHAP.     Socrates,  meanwhile^  reclining  on  bis  coudi 

^J^  composedly,  drew  his  leg  towards  him,  and  gently 

His  con-    rubbing  the  part  which  had  been  galled  by  the 

wwThiT  fetters,  remarked  the  wonderful  connection  be* 

disciples;  ^^^^Q  what  men  call  pleasure,  and  its  opposite, 

^    ^  pain.    The  one  sensation,  he  observed,  (as  just 

^   ^'  ^  happened  to  bis  leg  after  beings  delivered  from 

J  "J  '^  the  smart  of  the  irons,)  was  generally  followed 

y  0  ^    by  the  other.    Neither  of  them  jcould  long  exist 

j  ^^    apart ;  they  are  seldom  pure  and  unmixed :  and 

ON^S    whoever  feels  the  one,,  may  be  sure  that  he  will 

^^  .  ;^    soon  feel  the  other.    "  I  think,  that  had  £sop 

,   ^  J    the  fabulist  made  this  reflection,  he  would  have 

"  :r  ..^  .  said,  that  the  Divinity,  desirous  to  reconcile  these 

L^    ^^  I*  opposite  natures,  but  finding  the  design  impracti- 

^  '^      cable,  had  at  least  joined  their  extremities;  for 

J   which  reason  pleasure  has  ever  since  dragged  pais 

v^  *v-^  4    after  it,  and  pain  pleasure." 

y^y  he        T^^^  mention  of  Msop  recalled  to  Gebes,  the 

eompoaed  Thebau,  a  conversation  which  he  had  recently  bud 

prison,      with  Euenus  of  Paros,  a  celebrated  elegiac  poet» 

«eTcr^dffiie  then  resident  in  Athens^.    The  poet  asked  Cebes, 

'^        •    «*  Why  his  master,  who  had  never  before  addicted 

himself  to  poetry,  should,  since  his  confinement, 

have  written  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  and  turned  into 

verse  several  of  iBsop's  fables  ?"    The  Tbeban 

seized  the  present  opportunity  to  satisfy  himself  in 

this  particular,  and  to  acquire  such  information  as 


*  The  followBig  namtm,  to  the  death  of  Socrates,  is  ent&rely  bor- 
rowed from  the  Ph»do,  to  whioh  it  is  thete&re  unnecessary  Kt  creij 
moment  to  refer. 


}1 
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rn^t  satisfy  Euenus,  who,  he  assured  Socrafes,  e  h  a  p; 
irmildcertainlyrepcathisquestioii.  The  illustrious  ^^^^^ 
sage,  whose  inimitable  virtues  were  all  tinged,  or 
rather  brightened,  by  enthusiasm,  desJred  Cebes 
to  tell  Euenus,  "  That  it  was  not  with  a  view  to 
rival  him,  or  with  a  hope  to  excel  his  poetry,  (for 
fftal,  he  knew,  would  not  be  easy,)  that  he  had 
begun,  late  in  life,  this  new  pursuit.    He  had  at* 
tempted  it  in  compliance  with  a  divine  mandate, 
which  frequently  commanded  him  in  dreams  to 
cultivate  music.    He  bad,  therefore,  first  applied 
to  philosophy,  thinking  that  the  greatest  music, 
but  since  be  was  under  sentence  of  death,  he 
Judged  H  safest  to  try  likewise  the  popular  music, 
lest  any  thing  should  on  his  part  be  omitted,  which 
Ibe  gods  had  enjoined  him.    For  this  reason,  he 
bad  composed  a  hymn  to  Apello,  whose  festival 
was  now  celebrating ;  and  not  being  himself  a  my« 
thologist,  had  versified  such  fables  of  ^sop  as 
bi^>peDed  most  readily  to  occur  to  his  memory* 
Tell  this  to  Euenus ;  bid  him  farewel ;  and  farther, 
that  if  he  is  wise,  he  will  follow  me ;  for  I  depart, 
^«s  it  is  likely,  to-day;  so  the  Athenians  have  or* 

derediC 

The  last  words  introduced  an  important  con- His opi« 
iTersation  concerning  suicide,  and  the  immortality  ^^i^ 
.of  the  soul.  Socrates  maintained,  that  though  it  ^Id^'i^ 
.  was  better  for  a  wise  man  to  die  than  to  live,  be- j||j*'"^J^ 

cause  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  be  "o^^' 

happier  in  a  future  than  in  the  present  state  of  exist- 
.  jence,  yet  it  could  never  be  allowable  for  him  to 

;perish  by  bis  own  band^  or  even  to  lay  down  life 
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cnAT.  without  a  sufficient  ittotiye»  such  us  IhA  which  ilt^ 

^^^'   lluenced  himself,  n  respectfUl  submission  to  the 

laws  of  bis  country.    This  interesting  discussion 

consudfied  the  greatest  part  of  the  day.    Socrateis 

encouraged  his  disciples  not  to  spare  bis  opinions 

from  delicacy  t6  his  present  situation*    Those  who 

were  of  his  mind  he  exhorted  to  persevere*    En* 

twining  his  hand  in  the  long  hair  of  Fhsedo,  **  Tliese 

beautiful  locks,  my  dear  Phaedo,  you  will  tiiisday 

cut  ofi^ ;  but  were  I  in  your  place,  I  woiild  not 

again  allow  them  to  grow,  but  make  a  tow  (as  the 

Argiyes  did  in  a  matter  of  infinitely  less  moment) 

never  to  resunde  the  wonted  ornaments  of  my 

beauty,  until  t  had  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  the* 

sou  l*s  immortality/* 

ccncttn*      ^^  arguments  of  Sotrates  Convinced  and  con* 

i^h!u^  soled  his  disciples^  as  they  have  often  done  the 

thedtttiet  learned  and  virtuous  in  succeedinir  times.  '*  Those 

of  fnenda 

tothede.  who  luid  adorned  their  minds  with  temperance^ 
^^^'^  justice*  and  fortitude,  and  had  despised  the  vain 
ornaments  and  vain  pleasures  of  the  body,  eouldt 
never  regret  their  separation  from  this  terrestrial 
companion.  And  now/*  continued  he,  in  the 
language  of  tragedy,  ^  the  destined  hour  summons 
me  to  death ;  it  is  almost  time  to  bathe,  and  surely 
it  will  be  better  that  I  myself,  before  I  drink  the 
poison,  should  perform  this  ceremony,  than  oc« 
casion  unnecessary  trouble  to  the  women  after  I  am 
dead.'*     «'  So  let  it  be,**   said  Crito;  but  fhnit 

*  The  ceremony  of  ctttling^  off  th«  hftlr  at  fonertlf  was  mentioned 
above,  Tol.  i.c-  Tii.  p.  334*  vfkere  thetranaactirniof  th^Aifiteff  alliidf^ 
to  uitbe  text.  Is  related.  ^  •  '       ^ 
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io&rm  it8»  8odraie8»  in  what  wa  can  do  yotir  plea-  chap* 
Biixe,  respecting  your  cbildrem  or  any  other  con-  ^^^* 
ceniT  **  Nothing  new,  O  Crito !  but  what  i^^*^^"^ 
have  always  told  you:  by  conaulting  your  own. 
happiness^  you  will  act  the  best  part  with  regard 
to  my  childreor  to  me,  and  to  all  mankind ;  al- 
though you  bind  not  yourselres  by  any  new  pro- 
mise. But  if  you  forsake  the  rules  of  virtue 
wfakh  we  have  just  endeaToured  to  ejsplain,  you 
will  bene^t  neither  my  children,  nor  any  with 
whom  you  live,  although  you  should  now  swear  to 
the  contrary."  Crito  then  asked  him,  ''How 
he  chose  to  be  buried  ?"  'f  As  you  please,  pro- 
yidedj  don't  escape  you."  Saying  this,  he  smiled, 
adding,  that  as  to  his  haJy^  they  might  bury  it  aa 
seemed  «most  decent,  and  most  suitable  to  the  laws 
of  hia  oountry^ 

He  thea  retired  into  the  iidjoaniDg  chamber,  ac-nebatbcH 
companied  only,  by  Crito ;  the  rest  remained 
behind,  like  children  mourning  a  father.  When 
he  had  bathed  and  dressed,  his  sons,  (one  gi-own 
up,  and  two  children,)  together  with  his  female 
relations^,  were  admitted  to  him.  He  conversed 
with  them  in  the  presence  of  Crito,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  disciples  near  sun-set,  for  be  tarried 
long  withia    Before  he  had  tiipe  to  begin  any  new 


*  The  MtfMi  yfHUkif  of  Pkto.  tills  esprestflion  leeiiis  to  hate 
gifCB  tWB  to  the  abford  fable,  that  Socrates  bad  two  wives,  nen- 
ikmeil  by  Diofenea  LAertiiii»  vnA  others ;  and  the  absurd  espllcation  of 
thai  inf^pritrjl^,  <f  that  the  Attai ians,  after  the  paSUleaoe,  hitd  allowed 
fdgrsvBj,  atlMst  Wnwpr^  hi.r^[Mir  the aurafaa  of  t(tti  dxcadfol  mar 
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CHAP,  subject,  (be  keeper  of  the  prison  entered,  and 
^^^"  standing  near  Socrates,  "  I  cannot,"  said  he, 
18  addres.  ''  accuse  you,  O  Socrates !  of  the  rage  and  exe- 
ml^^n^p  crations  too  often  vented  against  me  by  those  here 
ofde*th.  confined,  to  whom,  by  command  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, I  announce  that  it  is  time  to  drink,  the 
poison.  Your  fortitude,  mildness,  and  generosity, 
exceed  all  that  I  have  ever  witnessed ;  even  now  I 
know  you  pardon  me,  since  I  act  by  compulsion ; 
and  as  you  are  acquainted  with  the  purport  of  my 
message,  farewel,  and  bear  your  fate  with  as  much 
patience  as  possible.^'  At  these  words  the  execu- 
tioner, hardened  as  he  was  in  scenes  of  deaths  dis- 
solved in  tears,  and,  turning  from  Socrates,  went 
4>ut  The  latter  following  him  with  his  eye,  re- 
plied, <'  and  you  also  farewel ;  as  to  me,  I  shall 
obey  your. instructions.'*  Then. looking  at  his 
disciples,  "  How  truly  polite,'*  said  he,  "  is  tht 
man* I  Daring  my  confinement,  he  often  visited 
and,  conversed  with  me ;  and  now,  how  generously 
does  he  lament  my  death !  But  let  the  poison  be 
brought  that  we  may  obey  his  orders." 

His  con.  ^"'^  '^^°  ^^*^'  "Still,  O  Socrates!  there  is 
venation  tim^ ;  the  suu  Still  brightens  the  tops  of  the  moun^ 
drinking  taius.  Many  have  I  known,  who  have  drank  the 
^P^^  poison  late  in  the  night,  after  a  lu:surious  supper 
and  generous  wines,  and  lastly,  after  enjoying  the 
enibraces  of  those  of  whom  they  were  enamouroif.. 

•  'O  Avfl^wr^o  th*  ttrmlbr  the  execntioMr. 

f  StTTifyofHwc  y*  wok  mf  «r  vnix^tiri  «n0tf/Mk»»r«t.    ncd.'e«  sItIU.    Wbftt 
an  eiduraaidiiiufy  piotoie  of  of  AtheaMm  ttiniwffi !    '  '* 
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But  Itftsten  not;  it  is  yet  time/*    "  With  good  chap. 
reason/*  said  Socrates^  ^  these  persons  did  what  ^^^^'* 
you  say,  because  they  believe  there  by  to  be  gainers; 
and  with  good  reason  I  shall  act  otherwise,  because 
I  aoi  convinced  that  I  should  gain  nothing  but  ri- 
dicule by  an  over-anxious  solicitude  for  life,  when 
it  is  just  ready  to  leave  me.'*    Crito  then  made 
a  sign  to  the  boy  who  waited ;  the  latter  went  out  to 
grind  the  hemlock,  and  returned  with  him  who  was 
to  administer  it.    Socrates  perceiving  his  arrival, 
"  Tell  me,"  said  he,    "  for  you  are  experienced 
in  such  matters,  what  have  I  to  do  ?"    <<  Nothing 
farther  than  to  walk  in  the  apartment  till  youi' 
linobs  feel  heavy ;  then  repose  yourself  on  the 
couch."  Socrates  then  taking  the  cup  in  his  hand, 
and  looking  at  him  with  ineffable  serenity,  '^  Say,  his  prayer 
as  to  this  beverage,  is  it  lawful  to  employ  any  part     ^*^* 
of  it  in  libation  ?"   The  other  replied,   <'  There  is 
00  more  than  what  is  proper  to  drink."    **  But  it 
is  prcper,^^  rejoined  Socrates,  **  and  necessary,  if 
we  would  perform  our  duty,  to  pray  the  gods, 
that  our  passage  hence  may  be  fortunate."    So 
saying,  be  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  drank 
the  poison  with  an  unaltered  countenance.  Min- 
gling gentleness  with  authority,  he  stilled  the  noisy 
lamentations  of  his  friends  saying,  that  in  order 
to  avoid  such  unmanly  complaints,  he  had  before 
dismissed  the  women.    As  the  poison  began  to 
gain  his  vitals,  he  uncovered  his  face,  and  said  to 
Crito,  "  We  owe  a  cock  to  iEsculapius ;  let  tliis  ga* 
orifice  be  carefully  performed."  Crito  asked^  if  h^ 
You  IIL  139 
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c  «  A  r  Had  any  tiling  further  to  comniand  7  But  he  made  no 
^Zj  reply.     A  little  after,  he  was  in  agony — Crito  shut 
bis  eye3.    Thus  died  Socrates ;  whom,  his  disci* 
pies  dedared,  they  could  never  cease  to  remember, 
nor  remembering,  cease  to  admire.     *'  If  any 
man/'  says  Xenopbon  inimitably,  <<ifany  man, 
a  lover  of  virtue,  ever  found  a  more  profitable 
eompairfon  than  Socrates,  I  deem  that  man  the 
happiest  of  human  kind^.*' 
''"'•"•^^     The  current  of  popular  passions  appears  no» 
tion  of  his  where  nu>re  uniform  than  in  the  history  of  Athens. 
*^^      'nie  factitious  resentment  excited  against  Socrates 
by  such  improbable  calumnies,  as  even  those  who 
were  the  readiest  to  receive  and  to  disseminate, 
could  never  seriqusly  believe,  extended  itself  with 
rapidity  to  his  numerous  friends  and  adherents. 
But  fortunately  for  the  interest  of  letters  and  hu- 
manity,   the   endemic    contagion  was    confined 
within  the  Athenian    frontiers.     I^ato,    Antis- 
thenes,  iEschines,  Critobulus,  and  other  Athenians, 
wisely  eluded  a  storm  which  they  had  not  strength 
to  resist.    Some  took  refuge  in  Thebes  with  their 
fellow-disciples,   Simmias,    Cebes,  and  Phsedon* 
das ;  others  found  protection  in  Megara  through 
Tb«Athe*^"^'^^  and  Terpsioo.    This  persecution  of  philo* 
niuisK-  gophy,   however,    was  accidental  aiid  transient. 
Sonour     Mingled  sentiments,  of  pity,  shame,  and  resent* 
moi^f    mentt  soon  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  popular 

aocnto. 

*  FUto  gpeaks  with  equal  feeling,  or  nther  entbntiatm.    Kmiy^^ 
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for^t  wbiofa rilged  wkh  litore  dtotructlTe,  yet  tutcuAF. 
jittrtnf  cruelty,  agaioBitbe  accusers  sbmI  judges  6f  ^"^^' 
Socmtes*.  Many  were  driven  iato  exile  #  many 
were  put  ta  death ;  several  perished  in  despair,  by 
their  own  hands.  The  illustrious  sage  was  honour* 
ed  by  signal  moBuments  of  public  adinirationt  9 
his  fame,  like  the  hardy  oak,  derived  encreasing 
strength  from  yearst ;  till  the  supetstitioti  of  the 
Athenians  at  length  worshipped  as  a  god||,  him 
whom  their  injustice  hfid  condemned  as  a  crimi-^ 
naL 

The  persecution,  the  death,  and  the  honours  of  ?^  Y|!^ 
Socrates  all  conspired  to  animate  the  affection,  and  ?£^it8. 
to  increase  the  zeal,  of  his  disciples*  Their  numr 
ber  had  been  great  in  his  lifetinae:  it  became 
greater  after  his  death ;  since  those  who  followed, 
and  those  who  rejected  his  dotitrines^  alike  styled 
tfaeoiBelves  Socratic  ^^^ilosopbenu  His  name  was 
tiius  adopted  and  pro|ibaiied  by  many  sects,  who, 
while  they  differed  widely  from  each  other,  uol-' 
venally  changed,  exaggerated,  or  perverted  the 
tanetf  of  their  commoft  matter.  Among  the  genu* 
joe  ftiUowers  of  Socrates,  XeBO|rfioiii  as  will  ap» 
pear  hereafter,  unquestionably  merits  the  finiK 
place.  Plato  cdmes  next,  yet  separated  by  a  long 
intervaL    In  the  same  class  may  be  ranked  Cebes 

•  PluUKh.  de  Inyid.  p.  538. 

t  Ststueiy  alUri,  even  %  dwpei,  dXLti  Socmteiitt.  Vide  Biogito.  M 
SocnL 

t  Cietcit  oocuito,  Tdut  arber,  cro 
Fkma  Marcelli  ■     r  i  HomAcnu 

%  Ort»tlieraeadentt-9od}  fiiif  iliii  lioiiiiihiiiiwrnfitm  lerji  iiimrti 
Ij  awertained,  thottgh  rtof  ie  attempted^  Afnan, inE^6dit.AliBHfli4^ 
^  if.  p.  8& 
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c  H  A  P.  the  Theban;  iBscfaines,  Crito,  mod  Simon,  Athe* 
^^^,,^^  iilans.    The  taWe  of  Cebes,  which  has  been  trai» 
cebes.      initled  to  modern  times,  contains  a  beautiful  and 
affecting  picture  of  human  life,  delineated  with 
accuracy  of  judgment,  and  illuminated  by  the 
'S^schines.  splcndour  of  sentiment.  Three  remaining  dialogues 
of  ^schines  breathe  the  same  sublime  spirit,  and 
abound  in  resistless  persuasions  to  virtue :  <*  That 
happiness  is  attained,  not  by  gratifying,  but  by 
moderating  the  passions;  that  he  alone  is  rich  and 
powerful,  whose  faculties  exceed  his  desires ;  that 
virtue  is  true  wisdom,  and  being  attended  with  the 
only  secure  happiness  which  can  be  enjoyed  in  the 
present  ]i{e,-aiust,  according  to  the  unalterable 
laws  of  Providence,  be  crowned  with  immortal  fe-* 
licity  hereafter. 
ThcphUo.     The  remains  of  Cebes  and  ^sdiines,  and  far 

fioplicrs 

who  mis.  m^e,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,   the  copious 
3hii*^^*  writings  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,may  enable  us  to 
opinioM,  discriminate  the  modest  philosophy  of  Socrates 
from  that  of  the  arrogant  dogmatists  who  misrepre-* 
sented  or  adulterated  his  opinions.  The  establidi^ 
ment  of  the  various  sects  belongs  not  to  the  [>eriod 
of  history  now  under  our  review.  But  the  founda- 
tion of  their  respective  tenets,  which  had  been  laid 
in  a  former  age,  was  confirmed  by  the  philosophers 
Th^r^  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Socrates.    Of  these, 
Arisiippus  the  most  distinguished  were  Euclid  of  Megara, 
thenes.    '  Pbaedo  of  Elis,  Arist  ippus  of  Cy rene,  Antisthenes  of 
Athens.  The  two  first  restored  the  captious  logic  of 
the  sophists*;  Aristippus  embraced  their  licen- 

*  See  above^  ▼«!. L  c.  siii  p.. 133. 


tiiifs  morality.    Whfle  the  schools  of  Elis  andcHAP< 
Megara  stadied  to  confound  the  understanding, , 


that  of  Cyren6  laboured  to  corrupt  the  heart. 
Antisthenes  set  himself  to  oppose  these  pernicious 
sects,  deriding  ibe  refined  subtleties  of  the  scep- 
tics, and  disdaining  the  mean  pleasures  of  the  Epi- 
cupeans*.  To  prefer  the  mind  to  the  body,  duty 
to  interest,  and  virtue  to  pleasure,  were  the  great 
lessons  of  Antisthenes.  Yet  this  sublime  philoso- 
')>hy  he  carried  to  extravagancef,  affecting  not 
only  to  moderate  and  govern,  but  to  silence  and 
extirpate  the  plassions,  and  declared  bodily  plea* 
sure,  not  only  unworthy  of  pursuit,  but  a  thing 
carefully  to  be  avoided,  as  the  greatest  and  most 
dangerous  of  evils.  His  rigid  severity  of  life 
deceived  not  the  penetration  of  Socrates.  The 
sage  could  discern,  that  no  small  share  of  spiritual 
pride  lurked  under  the  tattered  cloak  of  Antis- 
thenes. 

While  philosophy,  true  or  false,  thus  flourished  ^^^|^^ 
in  Greece,  a  propitious  destiny  watched  over  thefrt*  dur. 
imitative  arts,  which  continued,    during  half  ari£ii:^£^ 


Knew* 


*  I  anticipate  these  nanet.  The  Mtpticum  of  Pprrho,  as  will  be 
ez{>]aiiied  hereafter,  arose  from  the  quibbling  sopfaigms  of  the  tchoola 
of  Elis  and  Megara.  Epicunit,  haTing  adopted  and  refined  the  selfish 
]4)ilosaphy  of  Aristippusy  had  the  honour  of  distinguishing  by  his  name, 
the  Epicurean  tect. 

t  His  follower  Diogenes,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  pushed 
this  extravagance  still  farther.  They  both  taught  in  the  suburb  of 
Athens  called  the  Cyno«ar§v«,  from  which  they  and  their  disoiplei 
were  called  CTym'ea.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  it  will  be  ex« 
plained,  how  the  Cynical  phihtophy  gave  rise  to  ^stciisi,  so  called,  be- 
cause ZeAQ  and  his  followers  Uvgfat  A^Jlthcns  in  the  ^  iSifsa  pccile^'t 
the  painted  portico. 


c RAP. century  of  pefpetiial  Ware  ahd  reToltitioii^ to !>• 
^^"v,   cultivated  with  equal  assiduity  and  sUeress.    The 
Xa!^^  D908t  distinguished  sciiblar  of  Phidias  itrere  Alci* 
meries  of  Athens,  and  Afj^oraeritus  of  the  isle  of 
Faros.    They  contetided  for  the  ptize  of  aeulpttire 
in  their  rtespective  figures  of  Temls ;  And  the  Athe^ 
nians,  it  is  said,  tod  pHrtiaUy  decided  in  favour  «f 
tlieir  countryman*    A(toracritus»  unwilling   that 
his  statue  should  retnain  in  a  site  wher6  it  had  met 
with  so  little  justicei  sold  it  to  the  boroilgh  of 
Kbamnus.    There  it  was  beheld  with  admiratioD^ 
and  soon  pas^d  fdr  i,  {Production  of  Phiduls*  him^ 
self.    The  sculptor  Cteselaus  eicelled  ib  heroes. 
He  chose  noble  subjects,  afid  still  farfber  ennobled 
them  by  his  artf*    His  contemporaty  Patroclea 
didtinguished  himself  by  his  statues  of  Olympic 
victors,  and  particularly  ci  eelebrated  lArrestlen. 
Assisted  by  Canachus,  he  made  the  greatest  work 
mentioned  during  the  period  now  under  our  re« 
view,  thirty-one  figures  of  bronze,  representing 
the  respective  commanders  of  the  several  cities  or 
republics,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Lysdlnder 
obtained  the  memorable  victory  of  iEgos  Pota- 
mos.    They  were  enected  in  the  temple  of.Del* 
phian  Apollo,  together  with  the  statue  of  Lysander 
himself,  crowned  by  Neptune.    Inferior  artistst 
were  employed  to  copy  the  statues  of  various  di- 
vinities, dedicated  at  the  same  time,  and  in  th« 
same  place,  by  the  Lacediemonian  conquetor. 

•  Vid.  Sttid.  hn^aifth.  vde.  P^^m.  f  FUa.L inr. 

i  S«c  their  names  in  PMisan.  L  z.  ]i.  6S5,  Scnqg. 
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^  It  appears  not  however  that,  during'  the'  Pelo-c  hap. 
pODDesian  war,  any  new  style  was  attempted  either  ^^^^' 
in  sculpture  or  painting.  The  artists  of  that  of  utem. 
period  contented  themselves  with  walking  in  the  ^^'^ 
footsteps  of  their  great  predecessors.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  music  and  poetry ;  but  elo^ 
quence,  on  the  contrary,  received  a  new  form, 
and  flourishing  amidst  the  tumults  of  war  and 
the  contentions  of  active  life,  produced  that  con- 
cise, rapid,  and  manly  character  of  composition 
wliieh  thenceforth  distinguished  the  Attic  writers^ 
The  works  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Pindar, 
left  fiBW  laurels  to  be  gained  by  their  sucessors.  It 
was  impossible  t^  excel,  it  was  dangerous  to  rival 
them.  Great  genius  was  required  to  start,  wittn 
out  disgrace,  in  a  career  where  such  candidates  had 
run.  But  great  genius  is  rare,  and  can  rarely 
stoap  to  imitation ;  and  the  first  poetical  prizes 
being  already  carried  off,  men  who  felt  the  anima-f 
tion  and  vigour  of  their  own  powers,  naturally 
directed  them  to  objects  which  possessed  the  charms 
of  Qovelty,and  promiBedthe  hope  of  pre-epiinence. 

£v|eB  in  prosaic  composition  the  merit  and  fame  p,^'p^i 
of  Herodotus  and  Democritus*  (not  to  mention  *"^**<^™"* 
authors  mme  ancient)  opposed  very  formidable  ceding 


period. 


•  Itaque  Tideo  visutn  eise  noimullis  Platonit  &  Democritl  loeuti* 
•Hem.  etsi  thmt  a  Tenu,  tamen,  quod  incitatittfl  feraiur  h  cUriMimis 
verboramliiBiiiiibiia  uUtar,  potiui  poVma  putandum^  quim  comiconim 
poeumnL  Ckeio  ad  M.  arutum  Orator,  c  ^.  See  alio  de  Oralor* 
).  »  c  ai.  Itia  ioiposithlo  to  read  LttcneUuf,  wifhmit  fancying^^  if  «• 
recollect  Cieero'i  criticisma  on  Deiaocritaf,  that  we  are  peruabg  thp 
long  loftwwto  of  that  great  pliiWiflghpr, 
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CHAP,  obdacles  to  Ihe  ambition  of  their  successors.    In 
^^^'  a  work  no  less  splendid  than  important,  the  father- 
Character  of  profaDC  history  had  deduced  the  transactions 
dotosu'  between  the   Greeks  and  Barbarians,  from  the 
an  histo.  earliest  accounts  till  the  conclusion  of  the  Persian 
war;  a  work  including  the  history  of  many  cen* 
turies,  and  comprehending  the  greatest  kingdoms 
and  emphes  of  the  ancient  world.    This  extensive 
subject  was  treated  with  order  and  digmty.    The. 
episodes  were  ingeniously   interwoven  with  the- 
principal  action.    The  various  parts  of  the  nar- 
rative were  so  skilfully  combined,  thatthey  mutual- 
ly reflected  light  on  each  other*    Geograj^y,  man- 
ners, religion,  laws,  and  arts,  entered  into  the  plan 
of  his  work ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  earliest 
of  historians  agrees  more  nearly,  as  to  the  design 
and  form  of  his  undertaking,  with  the  enlightened 
writers  of  the  present  century,  than  any  historical 
author  in  the  long  series  of  intervening  ages. 

His  language  was  the  picture  of  his  rnind ; 
natural,  flowing,  persuasive  ;  lofty  on  great  oc- 
casions^, afiecting  in  scenies  of  distressf,  per? 
spicuous  in  narration,  animated  in  description. 
Yet  this  admired  writer  has  sometimes  inserted 
reports  romantic  and  incredible.  Of  many,  in- 
deed, of  the  fables  of  Herodotus,  as  ignorance 
conceited  of  its  knowledge  long  afiected  to  call 
tbem,subsequent  experience  has  proved  the  reality; 

*  LonginuB  citet  as  an  ezlinple  of  tbe  fubliiDey  Hersdot  1-  TiLcbr^ 
The  whole  expedition  of  Xerxes  is  written  with  an  elefvmtiaii  l»eeoiDtii|r 
the  subject. 

f  See  the  affecting  story  of  Atestus,  1.  k  c.  xxxw* 
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tepctern  didcoTeries  and  royages  seeming  ptirpb^-  c  ti  a  p. 
!/direeted  to  vindteate  the  fame  of  a  writer,  whom  ^jfi 
Cicero*  dignifies  With  the  api>elIation  of  Prince  of 
Bisforians.  Of  other  wondrous  tales  which  he 
relates,  bis  own  discernment  shewed  him  the  fu- 
tiUty.  Whatever  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
nature,  he  rejects  With  scorn^  He  speaks  with  con^ 
tempt  of  the  JSgepodes^  add  of  the  one-eyed 
Arimaspi,  and  of  other  ridifcuIoUs  and  absurd  fie-* 
tions  which  have  been  adopted,  howevei*,  by  some  * 
credulous  writers  even  in  the  eighteenth  centur>^ 
But  Herodotus  thought  it  his  business  to  relate 
what  be  had  beard,  not  his  boundeii  duty  to  belieytf 
what  he  relatedf*  Having  travelled  into  Egypt 
and  the  East,  be  recounts^  with  fidelity^  the  re* 
ports  current  in  those  remote  countries*  And  his 
mind  being  opened  and  enlarged  by  an  extensive 
view  of  men  and  manners,  he  had  learned  to  set 
limits  to  his  disbelief,  as  well  as  to  his  credulity. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  dissembled  that  the  fabulous 
traditions,  in  which  ha  too  much  abounds,  give 
the  air  of  romance  to  his  history*  Though  form* 
ing,  comparatively,  but  a  small  part  of  the  Work^ 
they  assumed  magnitude  and  importance,  when  in* 
tidiously  detached  from  it}*    It  thus  seems  as  if 

*  I*  it.  de  Ontbcw 
f  B>«ih«9«M»  Mym  tA  xi>«^«f  «m6i#«iu  >•#»»•  #«n«w«  f#i^ 

Eerodot.  L  wu  c.  du.  p.  4^. 

*  Tha  repuMclM  which  iweotX  (Satyr.  10.)  and  Phitank 
(in  lut  tieatfl*  enciUed  the  malignitj  of  Herodotus)  mukea  co^thia 
gtwt  htftoriMi*  ue  fuUy  aiifivemi  bj  Aldus  MsriUUuitf  Comera. 
ros,  and  Stephaaus.     Bluttfoh,    forsooth,   was    ofoded   that  hit 

Vou  IIL  140 
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CHAP,  this  most  iastrtictite  author  badiWritten  with  a  yUlW 
^^*  raiber  to  amuse  tbe  fancy,  than  to  inform  tlie  uih 
derstandingk  The  lively  graces  of  bis  diction 
tend. to  confirm  this  supposition.  His  mode  of 
composition  niay  be  regarded  as  the  intermediate 
sbade  between  epic  poetry  and  Mstory.  Neitber 
bold^  tior  vehement,  nor  magnificent,  tbe  general 
cbaracter  of  his  style  is  natural,  copious^  and  fix^w- 
ing^ ';  and  his  manner  throughout  breathes  the  tk>ft-> 
ness  of  Ionia,  rather  thao  the  active  contentions  of 
Athens. 

^^|:  In  tbis  light  Herodotus  appeared  to  the  Athe- 

nians in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  bis  own. 
At  the  Olympic  games  he  bad  read  liis  work  with 
universal  .applause*  Tbucydides,  then  a  youths 
wept  mixed  tears  of  wonder  atid  emulationt« 
His  father  was  complimented  on  the  generous  ar* 


coontrymeii    tnade    so  bad  a  figure  in  llie  History    of    Herodotasi 
Tl|e  crttieism  of  IHooysiui  of  ilalicanuMtts,  a  suiter  of  moir.tMMe . 
■■4  jdi^eemment  than  Plafarcb^  does  ample  justly  to  th|^  fiiUM.Qf 
history. 

*  'Aristotle,  in  hia  rhetoric*  1.  iiL  c  ix.  diatinguiahea  two  kkids 
of  fljFle;  jth«  ^^tiniMMta  and  the  period!^.  /*  The  ft^jMr  ftoi^  oa 
without  intemipttofi,  until  the  sense  ia  complete.  ^  The  latter  is 
divided,  by  slops.  Into  due  proportions  of  duration,  which  are 
eaifily  fth  by  ihe  ear,  aad  measured  by  the  mind.  '  The  fatmr 
style  is  tiresome,  because  in  every  thing  men  delight  to'  see  the 
end;  even  racers*  when  they  pass  the  goal*  are  quickly  out  of 
breath.  Herodotua  is  the  most  remarkable  instaftee  of  'the  een- 
tindbds 'styled"'  In  his  time  scarcely  any  other  was  in  use;  hot  it 
is  now  entirely  laid  aside.^— So  far  Aristotle,  who  seems  rather 
luifDst  to  beroAotus,  since  many  parts  of  his  wofk  are  sufficiently 
addmM'  b^  periods,  although  the  loow  style  in  general  piewih.  But 
the"  partiality  of  his  eouniiyman  Dkmysitts  completely  avengci  the 
irrdngs  6f  Herodotus. 

t  8u]d»^  i1iotiiiB»  MtfceUillUk 
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\i09r  of  a  000,  wboie  early  in<)uietude  at  anothet'k  chap. 
fame  announfcecl  a  character  formed  for  great  de-  .^'^ 
signs  and  illustrious  exertions*  But  Herodotus  bad 
preoccupied  the  subjects  best  adapted  to  bistorical 
composition ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  commence^ 
raent  of  the  memorable  war  of  twenty-^ereA  yearr, 
that  Thucydides,  amidst  the  dangers  which  threat'- 
ened  bis  country,  rejoiced  in  a  theme  worthy  to 
ekercise  the  genius,  and  call  forth  the  whole  vigour 
of  an  fa&torian.  From  the  breaking  out  of  tbifr 
war,  in  which  he  proved  aii  unfortunaie  actor,  he 
judged  tbiat  it  wdiild  he  the  greatest,  the  most  ob- 
stinate, and  most  important  that  bad  ever  been  car-- 
ried  on.  He  began  theri^fore  id  collect,  and  treasure 
up,  such  mrterials  as  were  necessary  for  describing 
it ;  in  the  seteetion,  as  well  as  in  the  dlstribotion 
of  whicfai^  he  afterwardsdiscovered  an  evident  pur- 
pose to  rival  and  surpass  Herodotus.  Too  much, 
indulgence  for  fiction  had  disgraced  the  nartative 
df  tb«  latter;  Thucydldes  professed  to  I)e  ahi« 
mated  purely  by  the  lote  of  truth.  ^EfisrelS^ 
tfou  was  nfot  intended  M  delight  the  ears'  of  aA 
Olympic  audience;  by  afaithful  acc6unt  of  thepa'st^ 
be  hoped  to  assist  his  readers  iVi  forming  rijg^h'^  coH^ 
jectures  of  file  ftfture^  White  human  nature  remain^ 
ed  the  san^,  his  work  would  have  ite  use>  being  built 
on  sci*b  principles  as  rendered  it  an  everlastlngpos^ 
sessibn,  not  a  contentions  itistrumfent  of  t^m^torat^ 
apptaiise*.'*  The  executi^yrt  con'^spbhdefd  wRft 
^his  noble  design.    In  his  introductory  discouru^ 

••  TliucTdid.  in  proem. 
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c  H  A  p.be  runt  overlbe  fabulous  agea  of  Greeee*  jcareAdly 
^^^'  separating  the  ore  from  the  dross.    la  speaking  of 
^"^""^^"^  Thrace, he  touches  with  proper  brenty,  onlhc  fable 
of  Tereus  and  Progn6* ;  and  in  describing  Sicily, 
glances  at  the  Cyclops  and  Lestrigona.  But  he  re^ 
cedes,  as  it  were,  with  disgust,  from  such  monstroui 
phantoms,  and  immediately  returns  to  the  main  pur» 
pose  of  his  narrative.  In  order  to  render  it  a  fiiitbful 
picture  of  the  times,  he  professes  to  relate  not  only 
what  wap  done,  but  what  was  said,  by  inserting  wicb 
speeches  of  statesmenapd  generals  as  be  had  blmaelf 
beard,  or  as  bad  been  reported  to  him  by  others. 
This  valuable  part  of  his  work  was  imitated  by  all 
future  historians,  till  the  improvement  of  military 
discipline  on  the  one  band,  and  the  corruption  of 
manners  on  the  other,  rendered  such  speeches  su- 
perfluous. ESIoquenceonce  served  as  an  incentive  to 
courage,  ^nd  an  instrument  of  government.  J^t  Uie 
time  was  to  arrive,  when  the  dead  principles  of  fear 
and  interest  should  alpne  pr^domupate.    In  most 
countries  of  J^urope,  despotism  has  rendered  publia 
assemblies  a  dramatic  representation ;  and  in  tba 
few  where  men  are  not  enslaved  by  a  master,  they 
are  the  slaves  of  senseless  passion  and  sordid  inters 
est;  of  pride,  of  avarice,  apd  of  faction. 
cmv^uu      Thucydides,  doubtless,  had  his  model  in  the 
iMc^'    short  and  oblique  speeches  of  Herodotus ;  but  in 
^^^^^      this  particular  he  must  be  acknowledged  far  to  suft 
pass  his  pattern.  Inlbedistributioiiofhiseut^t, 


f  (hid.MctmkL?i, 


however,  he  fell  short  of  that  writer.  Thucydides,  c  h  A.  rt 
aspiring  at  extraordinary  accuracy,  divides  his  J^^J]^ 
work  by  summers  and  winters,  relating  apart  the 
events  comprehended  in  each  period  of  six  months. 
Bat  this  space  of  thne  is  commonly  too  short  for 
ei^nts  deserving  the  notice  of  history,  to  be  be^ 
gun,  carried  on,  and  completed.  His  narrative, 
therefore,  is  continually  broken  and  interrupted : 
curiosity  is  raised  without  being  satisfied,  and  the 
reader  is  transported  hastily  and  without  prepara* 
tioo,  from  Athens  to  Corcyra,  from  Lesbos  to  Pelo^ 
ponoesus,  from  the  coast  of  Asia  to  Sicily.  Thucy- 
dides  follows  the  order  of  time;  Herodotus,  the 
connection  of  events;  in  the  language  of  a  great 
critic,  the  skill  and  taste  of  Herodotus  have  reduced 
a  very  conarplicated  argument  into  one  harmonious 
whole ;  theprepostereusindustry  ofThueydideshas 
divided  a  very  simple  subject  into  many  detached 
parts  and  scattered  limbs  of  history,  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult again  to  reduce  into  one  regular  body*.  The 
same  critic  observes,  that  Herodotus'  history  not 
only  possesses  more  art  than  variety,  but  displays 
more  gaiety  and  splendour.  A  settled  gloom 
doubtless,  hangs  over  the  events  of  the  Peloponne- 
fiian  war :  yet  what  is  the  history  of  all  wars,  but  a 
description  of  crimes  and  calamities?  The  austere 
gravity  of  Thucydides  admirably  corresponds  with 
bis  subject.  His  majesty  is  worthy  of  Athens,  when 
afae  commanded  a  tiiousand  tributary  republics. 
flu  concise,    nervous  and  energetic  style,  his 

f  Dionys.  Bjdican.  de  Herodot  k  Thucydid. 
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CHAP  abrupl4ireTl(j^  and  daborate  plainMsa^kdminibT^ 

^J^^^  represent  the  eontentiona  of  «c<iTe  life,  and  tbe 

tuRiult  of  defBocmtical  asaemblies.    Denost h^nefli^ 

whom  Dionyd^  himself  eitob  abtwe  all  oratory 

4ranscribedeif  bttimes^  not  the  laminous  narration,, 

Ibe  elegant  flowing  smoothness  of  HeixMk(ttt8»  but 

tbe  sententious^  barsb*  and  ofte«  obacure  annals  of 

Tbacydides*. 

Trantition     Tbucydidos  left  his   work  unfinished  in  the 

iluiy      twenty-first  year  of  tbe  P^oponnesian  war.    It  waa 

tioM^r    continued  by  XoBOpbon*  Who  deduced  tbe  revo^. 

Greece.    Jutions  of  Greece  through  a  series  of  forty-eight 

years  to  tbe  battle  of  Mantineea ;  a  wotk  wUchr 

enables  us  to  pursue  the  important  series  of  Gte^ 

dan  history. 

To  a  reader  accustomed  to  contemplate  tbeuni* 
form  and  consistent  operations  of  moderto  policy^ 
it  must  appear  extraordinary  tbat»  at  the  distance 
of  less  than  two  years  from  the  subvervioa  of  the 
Athenian  democracy  by  a  Spartan  general,  the 
nme  turbulent  form  of  govemroent  sbotiM  bara. 
been  rerestablisfaed  with  new  s|rfendour,  by  the  ap* 
probation*  asd  even  tiie  assistanw,  of  d  Spartan 
king.  The  reaaona  eiqdanned  in  tbe  preceding 
chapter  may  leasm,  but  cannot  altc^ether  remof«» 
his  suiprise ;  and,  in  order  fully  to  comprehend 
the  causes  of  this  ervent,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
not  cmly  the  ialemal  factimis  which  distracted  tlM 
councils  of  Sparta,  bat  the  estemal  objects  of  at*- 
bition  or  revenue  which  solicited  and  eaaploytikl 
her  arms. 

•  Dionyi.  Balkim  de  Hcfodot  h  Tba^id. 
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-  Wbfle  theftrtune  of'tbe  Pelopomiegiaw  war  still  c  «  a  p. 
hung  in  doubtful  suspense^  the  peacefuHnbabitants  ^^.^.^^ 
of  Elis  often  testified  an  inelinali6n  to  preserve  an  The 
iaofifetisiTe  neutrality,  tbattbey  might  apply,  withcurthe  ' 
undivided  attention,  to  tbeir  happy  rural  •1iboiirih,'.^or 
to  th^  adfflim9trati6n^  oiihe  Olyiiipian  fi^stival j  and  'p*^ 
to  the  itididpensable  worship-  of  those  god^  and 
heroes  to  whom  their  territory  Was  peculiarly  con- 
secraled.'    The  continual  solicitation  of  S^rta» 
and  the  unprovoked  violence  <rf  "Athens,  deter*- 
mined  the  Elians  to  declare  fo¥*thfe  former  repub- 
lic ;  but'  of  all  the  Spartan  allfes  they  were  the 
nlost  lukewarm  and  indifi^renf ;   In  time  of  action 
their  assistance  was  languid  and  inefiectual,  and 
when  the  regular  return  of  the  Olympic  solemnity 
suspended  the  course  of  hostilSties,  they  shewed 
littte  prartiality  or  respect  forlhfeir  powerfitl  con- 
federate!^ whose  warlike  and  ambitious 'tenY(>ef 
seemed  incompatible  with  the  enjoyment  tbf  their 
own  contemplative- tranquillity*     This  omission 
of  duty  was  followed  by  the  actual  tmnsgression 
of  the  Elians.  In  cdnjunetion  With  the  Mantinaeads 
and  Argives,  they  deserted  the  alliance  ofSparta(; 
defended  themselVtt  by  arms  against  the  usurpa-^ 
tiom*  of  Ibti  repubKe  ;  and*  excluded  its^  men^b^rs' 
from  consulting  the  oracle,  and  from  •partaking  of 
the  games  and  sacrifices  celebrated' at' Olym^iaf*** 
Tbese  injinieaescaped  with  impunity/until  tbesuc-' 
cessful  issue  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus  disposed 
the  Spartans  to  feel  with  sen^bility,  and  enabled' 
Ibeni  severely  to  chastise  every  insuk  that  had  beefy" 

;  Tfancydkl  1*  t» 
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c  H  A  P.  oflbred  them  during  the  less  prosperous  cuxrentoif 
s^,^.^,.^  tl^^ir  fortune. 

The  Spar.     While  Pausamas  and  Lysander  settled  the  afiairs 
vide  Eiii.  of  Athens  and  of  Asia*  Agis,  the  most  warlike  of 
xci^i    *'^M'  princes,  levied  a  powerful  army,  to  inflict  a 
A.  c  403.  late,  but  terrible  vengeance,  on  the  Elians.    That 
he  might  attack  the  enemy  unprepared,  he  led  his 
forces  through   the    countries  of  Argolis    and 
Achaia,  entering  the  Elian  territory  by  the  way  of 
Larissa,  and  intending  to  march  by  the  shortest 
road  to  the  devoted  capital.    But  he  had  scarcely 
passed  the  river  Larissus,  which  gives  name  to  the 
town,  and  separates  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Elia 
and  Achaia,  when  the  invaders  were  admonished^ 
by  repeated  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  to  abstain 
from  ravaging  a  country  which  enjoyed  the  im«^ 
mediate  protection  of  Heaven^    Into  such  a  me* 
nace,  at  least,  this  terrible  phsenomenon  was  inter* 
preted  by  the  superstition  of  the  Spartan  King,  who 
immediately  repassed  the  river,  and,  returning 
home,  disbanded  his  army.    But  the  hostility  of 
the  .Spartans   was  restrained,  not  extinguished^ 
Having  ofiered  due  supplications  and  micrifices 
to  sanctify  their  impious  invasion,  the  ephori,  next 
year,  commanded  Agis  again  to  levy  troops,  and 
to  enter  the  Elian  territory.    No  unfavourable 
sign  checked  the  progress  of  his  arms.    During 
two  summers  and  autumns,  the  country  was  deso^ 
lated  ;  the  villages  burned  or  demolished  ;  their 
inhabitants  dragged  into  captivity ;  the  sacred  edi« 
fices  were  despoiled  of  their  most  valued  orna** 
aents ;  the  porticos^  gymnasia,  and  templei^  whkli 


adorned  tbe city  of  Jut>i<er,  were  many  ^  them  chap^ 
l^uced  to  ruins.  .^^^ 

The  Spartans  neither  alone  incurred  the  guilty 
nor  ezclusiTely  etgoyed  the  profits  of  this  cruel 
devastation.  The  Elian  invasion  furnished  a  rich 
(h&rrest  of  plunder  to  the  Arcadians  and  oHmc 
communities  of  Peloponnesus^  whose  rapacious 
lust  was  enflanned  by  the  virgin  bloom  of  a  coun« 
try  which  had  long  been  protected  by  religion 
against  the  ravages  of  war.  When  the  principal 
property  of  the  Elians  was  destroyed  or  plundered^ 
the  Spartans  at  length  granted  them  a  peace,  oo 
condition  that  they  surrendered  their  fleets  acknow^ 
ledged  the  independence  of  the  inferior  towns  and 
villages,  which  were  scattered  along  the  delightful 
banks  of  the  Peneus  and  the  Alpheu8»  and  models 
led  their  internal  goveniment  according  to  the 
plan  prescribed  by  their  ccmquerors^. 

The  war  of  Elis  occupied,  but  did  not  engross,  J^  ^^ 
the  attention  of  the  Spartans;  nor  did  the  punfeb«theMesie* 
ment  of  that  unfortunate  republic  divert  tfaemc^!^ 
firein  sterner  purposes  of  revenge.  The  Messenians  ^X' 
were  not  their  accidental  and  temporary,  but  their  ^  c.  4aij 
natural  and  inveterate  foes ;  and  might  justly  ex* 
pect  to  feel  the  unhappy  consequences  of  their 
triumph.    After  the  destruction  of  Messene,  and 
the  long  wanderings  and  misery  of  its  persecuted 
c^tizenSf  the  town  of  Naupactus,  situate  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulph,  fumiiAed 
a  safe  retreat  to  a  feeble  remnant  of  that  ancitnt 

•  XeiK»li.BellaiiL  iiLcS.    Diodon  1.  xir.  p.  404. 
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c  H  A  >.  ooniinuBity ;  which,  flourisbii^  under  the  protao 
^^™^  tion  of  Athens,  spread  along  the  western  coast,  and 
planted  a  considerable  colony  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Cephalenia.    We  have  already  described 
the  memorable  gratitude  of  the  Messenians,  who 
were  the  most  active,  zealous,  and,  according  to 
their  ability,  the  most  useful  allies  of  Athens  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war.    But  their  assistance  (and 
assistance  far  more  powerful  than  theirs)  proved 
inefiectual ;  and  the  time  had  now  arrived  when 
they  were  to  suffer  a  severe  punishment  for  their 
recent  as  well  as  ancient  injuries.    The  resentt 
ment  of  Sparta  drove  them  from  Naupactus  and 
Cephalenia.    The  greater  part  escaped  to  Sicily, 
above  three  thousand  sailed  to  Cyrenaica ;  the  only 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Hellenic  race^  which  lay 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Lacedaemonian  power^. 
^^^^         From  the  sBra  of  this  important  migration,  the 
which      namesofSicHy  and  Cyrenaica  will  seldom  occur 
cyrenaicm  iu  the  prcseut  bistory ;  on  which  account  it  may 
^^he^Dot  be  improper  briefly  to  explain  the  causes  whicli 
^daiT*^  withdrew  from  the  general  sphere  of  Grecian  po- 
poUtiM.    litics  a  valuable  and  fruitful  coast,  and  an  island 
not  less  fruitful,  and  far  more  populous  and  pow* 
erful.    The  insulated  situation  of  those  ^remote 
provinces,  wbile  it  rendered  it  extremely  incon- 
venient for  Greece  to  interfere  in  their  afi&ir8» 
peculiarly  exposed  them  to  two  evils,  which  ren- 
dered it  still  more  inconvenient  for  them  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  Greece.    Removed  from  the 

*  JiMoT.  L  xiv.  p.  415. 
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protection  of  their  Peloponnesian  ancestors,  bothcH  \p. 
ibe  Gjreneans  and  Sicilians  often  endured  the  op-  .^^^^ 
pression  of  domestic  tyrants,  and  often  suffered  the 
ravages  of  foreign  barbarians. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cyrenaica  altemat^l v  carried  subac- 

quent  his* 

on  war  against  the  Libyans  and  Carthaginians^,  tory  of 
They  were  actually  oppressed  by  the  tyrant  Ari-^^'™*"^' 
ston.  Soon  afterwards  they  recovered  their  civil 
libertyt ;  but  were  compelled  frequently  to  strug^ 
gle  for  their  national  independence.  Though  often 
invaded,  their  country  was  never  subdued  by  any 
barbarian  enemy ;  and  their  liberties  survived  tfao 
republics  of  their  European  brethren,  since  they 
reluctantly  submitted,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  for- 
tunate general  of  Alexander,  who,  in  the  division 
of  his  master's  conquests,  obtained  the  fertile  and 
wealthy  kingdom  of  EgyptJ 

The  revolutions  of  Sicily  are  far  better  known  of  sicii/, 
tban  those  of  Cyren^,  and  still  more  worthy  to  be 
remembered.  During  the  later  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  assistance  afforded  by  Syra- 
cuse to  the  Lacedaemonians,  became  gradually  more 
faint  and  imperceptible,  and  at  length  it  was  totals 
ly  withheld.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  necessi- 
ty of  defending  the  safety  of  the  whole  island,  in 
which  that  of  the  capital  was  involved,  against  the 
formidable  descents  of  the  Carthaginians,  whom 
the  invitation  of  ^gesta  and  several  inferior  citiet 

•  ArislotFoUt.    Salliut  de  Bell    lugorth. 

f  Diodor.  1.  xiv.  p.  415. 
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CHAP.  atTaiiance  with  their  powerful  iidfbbours»  the 
^^^'  hopes  of  acquiring  at  onoe  those  valuable  commo- 
dities the  annual  purchase  of  which  drained  Afi> 
ca  of  such  immense  treasures^  and,  above  all,  the 
desire  of  revenging  the  death  of  Hamilcar,  and  the 
dishonour  of  the  Carthaginian  name  in  the  unfor- 
tunate siege  of  Himera,  encouraged  to  undertake 
and  carry  on  various  expeditions  for  the  entire 
subjugation  of  Sicily. 
vkichii       Hannibal,  the  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  was  en* 
ntfed^by  trustod  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  conn 
^^S   menced  the  four  hundred  and  tenth,  and  con^ 
owmp.    tinued,  with  little  intermission,  till  the  four  buiH 
xc'ii  3.     dip^  suid  fourth  year  before  the  Christian  sera* 
xciv.  I.    The  domestic  troops  of  Carthage  were  reinforced 
^4.     by  their  African  aUies.    Considerable  levies  were 
made  among  the  native  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
who  bad  long  envied  the  splendour,  and  dreaded 
the  power  of  the  Greeks,  to  whose  conquests  and 
colonies  they  saw  no  bounds.    The  united  army 
exceeded  an  hundred  thousand  men,  and  was  con- 
veyed to  the  southern  shore  of  Sicily  in  a  propor- 
tionable number  of  transports  and  gallies*. 
trboM  The  design  of  Hannibal,  as  far  as  it  appears  from 

mlnter?  kis  Rieasures,  was  to  conquer  successively  the  smal- 
fttS!^i!^.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  defenceless  towns,  before  he  laid  siege 
to  Syracuse,  whose  natural  strength,  recently  im- 
proved by  art,  bidding  defiance  to  assault,  could 
only  be  taken  by  blockade.  The  first  campaign 
was  rendered  memorable  by  the  conquest  of  Se^ 

*  Diodor.  Sicttl.  L  xiii.  c  43,  fc  leqq. 


linm  and  Himera ;  the  second^  by  the  demolition  c  h  a  r* 
of  Agrigentura ;   the   third,   by   the   taking  of  ^^^* 
Gela.     The  inferior  cities  of  Solois,  Motya,  An-A.r  406. 
cyra,  Entella,  and-  Panormus,  either  inrited  the^-^*^' 
Carthaginian  arms,  or  surrendered  without  resist* 
ance.    The  inraders  might  have  proceeded  to  thci 
siege  of  Syracuse,  the  main  object  of  their  expedl* 
tkm ;  but  pestilence  followed  the  bloody  baroc  of 
war,  and  swept  off,  in  undistinguished  ruin,  the 
Tictors  and  the  vanquished.    Not  only  the  general^ 
but  the  most  numerous  portion  of  bis  troops,  had 
fiUten  a  prey  to  this  calamity ;  and  Hamilcar,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command,  contented  himself  with 
)m^i°S  garrisons  in  the  towns  which  had  been  con* 
quered,  and  returned  to  Africa  with  the  enfeebled 
remains  of  his  armament,  which  communicated  the 
pestilential  infection  to  Carthage,  where  it  long 
raged  with  destructive  fury*. 

According  to  the  genius  of  Grecian  superstirExceflme 
tion,  it  was  natural  to  ascribe  the  sufferings  of  theth^Vw- 
Carthaginians  to  the  unexampled  cruelty  and  im-^^f 
piety  with  which,  in  their  successive  ravages,  they 
had  deformed  the  fair  face  of  Sicily.    It  would  bo 
useless  and  disgustful  to  describe  the  horrid  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  slaughter  transacted  in  the  seve- 
ral places  which  presumed  to  resist  their  power. 
Whatever  atrocities  could  be  invented  by  the  un- 
principled licence  of  the  Italians,  approved  by  the 
stem  insensibility  of  the  Spaniards,  and  inflicted  by 
the  implacable  revenge  of  the  Africans,  vfere  com* 

'  Diodor.  L  aiu.  d  fO,  k  §eqft. 
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c  ri  A  p:  mitted  in  the  miserable  cities  of  Selinus,  Himett^ 
XXIV-  Oela,  and  Agri|2:entUH[L  After  the  taking  of 
Himera,  Hannibal  sacrificed,  in  one  day,  three 
thousand  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  manes  of  his 
grandfather,  who,  in  the  first  Carthaginian  inva- 
sion had  perished  before  its  walls ;  and  the  lot  of 
these  unhappy  victims,  dreadful  as  it  was,  might 
justly  be  an  object  of  envy  to  the  long  tormented 
natives  of  Gela  and  Selinus« 
Ancient  ^^*  ^^  *^^  Sicilian  cities»  the  fate  of  Agrigeih 
inagnifi.  tum  seemed  the  most  worthy  to  be  deplored,  from 
Ag^rigen.  the  striking  contrast  of  its  fallen  state  with  its  re- 
"'  cent  splendour  and  prosperity.  The  natural  beau- 
ties*  of  Agrigentum  were  secured  by  strength,  anA 
adorned  with  elegance ;  and  whoever  considered^ 
eitherthe  innumerable  advantages  of  the  city  itself, 
or  the  gay  cultivation  of  the  surrounding  t«mtory» 
which  abounded  in  every  luxury  of  the  sea  and 
land,  was  ready  to  pronounce  the  Agrigentines 
the  most  favoured  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The 
exuberant  fertility  of  the  soil,  particularly  the  rich 
luxuriance  of  the  vines  and  olivesf,  exceeded  every 
thing  that  is  related  of  the  happiest  olimates,  and 
furnished  the  materials  of  a  lucrative  commerce 
with  the  populous  coast  of  Africa,  which  was  very 
sparingly  provided  with  those  valuable  plants  The 


•  The  following^  particulars  in  the  text,  concerning  Agrigentum,  we 
learn  from  Diodortu  Siculus,  p.  374—379  Valcr.  Max.  L  it.  8,  Athe- 
DS(U8»  L  L  c  3« 

t  Diodonia  celebrates  the  height  of  the  vineSi  which  ve  are  not  uaeA 
to  consider  as  a  proper  subject  of  panegyric. 
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ffirtiaordinaiy  w^ealth  of  the  Agngentines  was  die-  chap. 
played  in  the  magnificence  of  public  edifices,  and  ^^^^' 
ID  the  splendid  enjoyment  of  prirate  foilunes. 
They  had  begun,  and  almost  completed,  the  cele-rheiem- 
brated  temple  of  Jupiter,  built  in  the  noblest  style  ^^ptter. 
of  architecture  employed  by  the  Greeks  on  the. 
grandest  and  most  solemn  occasions.  Its  walls  were 
encompassed  by  pillars  without,  and  adorned  by 
pilasters  within  ;  and  its  magnitude  far  exceeded 
the  ordinary  dimensions  of  ancient  temples,  as  it 
extended  three  hundred  and  foily  feet  in  len^^tb^ 
sixty  in  breadth,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty*  in 
height,  without  including  the  lofty  and  spacious 
dome«  The  grandeur  of  the  doors  and  vestibule 
corresponded  with  the  simple  majesty  of  the  whole 
edifice,  whose  sculptured  ornaments  represented, 
with  finished  elegance,  and  with  a  laborious  accu* 
t9icy  that  distinguished  each  particular  figure,  the 
defeat  of  ibe  Giants,  and  the  taking  of  Troy  ;  re- 
spectiyely  the  most  illustrious  exploits  of  Grecian 
gods,  and  Grecian  heroes. 

This  noble  monument,  consecrated  to  piety  and  Their 
patriotism,  might  be  contrasted,  by  a  philosophic  ^^^' 
iflind,  with  others  destined  to  a  very  different  pur- 
pose. Without  the  walls  of  Agrigentum,  an  arti- 
fiiciai  pond,  or  rather  lake,  thirty  feet  deep  and 
nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  was  continually  re- 
plenished with  a  rare  variety  of  the  most  delicate 
fishes,  to  furnish  a  sure  supply  to  the  sumptuous 
extravagance  of  public  entertainments.  But  no^ 
thing  could  rival  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the 
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«  H  A  P.  tombs  and  sepulchres  erected  by  the  Agrigeiitiites, 
i^*^  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  their  coursers  which 
had  obtained  the  Olympic  prize,;  aiid,  if  vre  believe 
the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness*,  to  commemo- 
rate the  quails  and  other  delicate  birds*  which 
were  cherislied  with  an  affectionate  and  partial 
fondness  by  the  effeminate  youth  of  both  sexes. 
Such  capricious  and  absurd  abuses  of  opulence 
and  the  arts  might  be  expected  amidst  the  morti- 
fying discrimination  of  ranks,  and  the  enormous 
superabundance  of  private  riches  which  distin* 
guished  the  Agiigentines.  The  labour  of  nume* 
rous  and  active  slaves  cultivated  agriculture  and 
manufactures  with  extraordinary  success.  From 
the  profit  of  these  servile  hands,  many  citiseos  at* 
tained,  and  exceeded,  the  measure  not  only  of 
w^Sth  of  ^'^^^^"^  ^^^  of  modem  wealth.  A  short  time  be- 
individa-  foro  the  sicgo  of  the  town,  Hexenitus  returned 
in  triumph  from  Olympia,  witti  three  hundred 
chariots,  each  drawn  by  two  milk-while  horses  of 
Sicilian  blood.  Antisthenes  had  eclij^aed  this 
magnificence  in  celebrating  the  maniaipe  of  his 
daughter.  But  every  native  of  Agrigentum  yielded 
the  fame  of  splendour  to  the  hospitable  Gellias, 
whose  palace  could  entertain  and  lodge  five. bun* 
dred  guests,  who  bad  been  clothed  from  bis  ward- 
robe, and  whose  cellars,  consisting  of  three  huiH 
dred  spacious  reservoirs  cut  in  the  solid  rock« 
daily  invited  the  joyois  festivity  ^f  stmnfers  mmI 
citizens. 

*  Timxaa  apudDiodor.  1.  slit. 
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Before  the  second  Carthaginian  invasion,  the  chap. 
Agrigentines,  warned  by  the  fate  of  Selinus  and   ^™^* 
ISimera,  had  prepared  whatever  seemed  most  ne^sie^of 
oessary  for  their  own  defence.    Their  magarines^**^  ' 
were  stored  with  provirions,  their  arsenals  with 
arms.    Elated  by  the  confidence  of  prosperity^ 
they  had  courage  to  resist  the  fii'st  intpressions  of 
their  enemies;   but>  corrupted  by  the  vices  of 
wealth  and  luxury^they  wanted  fortitude  to  perse- 
vere.   Their  allies  in  Sicil;^  aiid  Italy  ilhiiwed  not 
that  degree  of  ardour  which  nifght  have  been  ex* 
pected  in  a  war  which  so  deejplly  concerned  then! 
all ;  yet,  by  the  partial  assistance  of  Syracuse,  6ela» 
and  Cameriiia^  as  w^ll   as  several  Grecian  allied 
in  Italy,  the  Agrigentines  stood  the  siege  eight 
nionths,  during  Which,  th6  Carthaginians  employed 
every  resource  of  strength  arid  ingenuity.    At 
length  the  place  was  reduced  to  great  ditiiciiltieA 
by  means  of  iolmense  trdoden  machines,  drawn  oii 
wbeelii,  which  enabled  the  besiegers  to  fight  oil 
tequal  ground  with  those  who  defended  the  walld. 
But,  before  any  breach  was  etTected^  the  greatetr 
part  of  the  inhabitants  determined  to  abandon  the 
city. 

Inihe  bbscurity  bf  dight,  th€iy  dbpailed  with  their  ^nh^ppJ' 
wives  and  families^  and  many  of  them  fortunately  inhibit 
escaped  to  Gela,  Syracuse,  irid  Lebntiiim;  Others;*"^' 
wanting  courage  for  thb  dangerouij  rissolution,  or 
ttowilling  to  survive  the  fate  of  their  country^ 
perished  by  their  own  hands*    A  third  class,  more 
timid,  or  more  superstitious,  shut  themselves  up 
ID  the  temples,  expecting  to  be  saved  by  the  pre*. 

Vol.  hi.  142 
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c  ir  \  V  tebtios  of  the  godfl,  or  by  the  religiQUS^awe'i^llie 
^^[|^  enemy*    But  the  bfti'bariaiis  no  more  respected 
what  was  sacred,  limn  what  was  prb&ne.    Hie 
eoosecraied  statues,  and  altars,  and  offerings,  were 
confounded  with  thk^  the  most  vile,  and  plim» 
dered  or  destroyed  in  the  proaniscuous  ruhi.    One 
tneniorable  act  of  despair  may  represent  the  gene- 
ral horror  of  this  dreadful  steae.    With  hb  nu- 
merous friends,  and  most  valued  treasure,  the  hu* 
•lane  and  hospitable  Gellias  had  taken  refuge  la 
the  temple  of  Minerva ;  but  when  he  understood 
'  the  universal  desolation  of  his  country,  be  set  fire 
to  that  sacred  edifice,  chusing  to  perish  by  the 
flames  rather  than  by  the  rage  of  the  Carthar 
ginians*. 
Amidst        Near  fourscore  years  before  the  demolition  of 
muiu  of   Agrigetitum,  Sicily  had  acquired  immortal  giwyt 
ft^i^   by  defrating  more  numerous  invaders ;  but»  at 
Dionysius  ^t  time,  the  efforts  of  the  whole  island  were 
eminence,  tinited  and  animated  by  the  virtues  and  abilities 
zcui!^'].  jof  Gelon ;  whereas,  amidst  the  actual  dangers  and 
A.  0.  40&^^pjj3^^  ^f  ^  Carthaginian  war,  the  SJcilians 
were  distracted  by  domestic  factions.  Syracuse  had 
banished  the  only  man  whose  consummate  wisdom^ 
and  approved  valour  and  fidelity,  seemed  worthy 
to  direct  the  helm  in  the  pnssent  tempestuous  June- 
pare.    In  the  interval  between  the  siege  of  Himera 
Mid  that  of  Agrigentum,  the  patriotic  Herna<^ 
icrates  had  returned  to  Sicily  ;  and,  at  the  bead 
ef  Itts  uuDemus  adherents,  had  attempted  (o  gain 

*  Diodgrvs^  f .  379; 
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ndmission  into  the  capital.    But  tfce  alfcfntp*  wafs  en  \p- 
itmnediately  fatal  to  himself;  and,  in  its  conse-   ^^*^* 
quences,  destructive  of  the  public  freedom.    His 
|)artisans,  though  discomfited  and  banished,  soon 
Ibund  a  leader  qualified  to  avenge  their  cause,  and 
to  punish  the  ingratitude  of  Syracuse. 

This  was  the  celebrated  Dlonysius,  a  youth  ofHi«ciwu 
Iwenty-tfro  years;  of  mean  patronage,  but  un*'*^^^' 
bounded  ambition ;  dealitute  (if  we  believe  histo- 
rians) of  almostevery  virtue,  and  podwssed  of  every 
talent ;  atid  whose  fortune  it  wad,  to  Kve  and  flou-   ' 
risb  amidst  those   perturbed  commotiond  of  fb^ 
reign  war  and  civil  dissennon,  which  are  favoin> 
aUe  to  tlie  elevation  of  superior  minds.    Ttiough 
esteefsed  and   entrusted  l^   Hermocrates,   wh6 
coeld  flfK>re  earsily  discern  the  merit  of  hr^ abilities, 
than  €fecover  the  danger  of  his  ambition,  Diony- 
sius  bad  gained  friends  in  the  opposite  faction,  by 
Whose  interest  he  was  reeailed  from  eitiie.    HH 
servicea  im  the  Caitbaghnan  war  raised  him  to 
€Minanee.    He  surpassed  in  valour ;  he  Was  uri- 
fitalled  in  elequence;  his  ends  were  pursued*  with 
alendy  perseverance ;  his  means  were  varied  with 
€<Miveffient'fiexibiH{y ;  (he  afppearance  of  patriot- 
ism rencfered  him  popular,  and  he  employed  liis  * 
j^^puAarity  to  restore  his  banished  friends^ 
•    7hpe  gratitude  of  one  party,  and  the  admiration  Mem  by 
of  bbth,  enabled  him  to  attain  the  command  6f  ^il!^^ 
Hie  Riei*eenai4es  and  th*  conduct  of  the  war.-   But^*>^«^  ^ 

_  ,  _.   ,  ■      ^       •       .    •        vcrnmcnt 

he  was  less  solicitous  to  conquer  the  Carthaginians  of  syn. 
than  to  enslave  his  fesU^w-ciiizensi  whose  factious  oi^p. 
turbulence  rendered  them  unworthy  of  liberty.  2* c,lji4, 
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CHAP  Bf-  tlie  affected  dread  of  Tiolence  from  his  enet 

^^^^*   mies,  he  obtained  a  guard  for  his  perBon,  wbu;b 

*  \m  artful  g^oerosity  easily  attached  to  bm  interest ; 

and  the    firois  of  his  troops»  the  influence  aad 

wealth  of  Phi^stus,  \h^  historian  of  Sicily,  wbq 

was  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  the  second 

Thucydides^,  above  all  bis  own  crafty  and  daring 

ambition,  enabled  biiu,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five* 

to  usurp  the  governnoent  of  Syracuse,  which  be 

held  for  tb^y^eight  years. 

Hiitao       During  his  long  and  active  reign  be  was  gene* 

^^^^^     rally  ei^aged  in  war ;  sometimes  with  the  Garthat 

cM^m^     ginians,  sometimes  with  his  revolted  subjects.^    Yet 

A.  c  405.  in  both  contests  he  finally  prevailed,  having  re- 

ciu  %     duced  the  Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily,  and  apt 

A.  c.  367.  p^i^g^^^  pp  intimidated,  donoestic  rebellion.    IBs 

actual  condition,  however  splendid,  he  regarded 

only  as  a  preparation  for  higher  grandeur.    He 

besieged  and  took  Rhegium,  the  key  of  Italy :  nof 

could  the  feeble  confederacy  of  the  Italian  Greeks 

bave  prevented  the  conquest  of  that  courtry,  had 

not  renewed   hostilities   with  the  Carthagimaas^ 

and  fresh  discontents  at  home,  interrupted  the  pro* 

gressof  his  firms.  This  growing  st<nrm  he  resisted  at 

successfully  as  before,  and  transmitted,  to  a  de? 

generate    son,  the  peaceful  inheritance   of  tbqi 

greatest  part  of  Sicily ;  after  having  strongthenedy 

with  wonderful  art,  the  fortifications  of  the  capital, 

enlarged  the  size,  and  improved  the  form  of  tb^i 
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ByncHMiD  i^Uieci ;  inyented  ibe  military  catafmlts,c  hap. 
an  engine  of  war  which  be  employed  with  great  ad-  ,^^J^ 
▼antage  in  the  sieges  of  Motya  and  Rhegium;  and 
not  only  defended  his  native  island  against  foreign 
iorasion,  but  rendered  his  power,  of  four  hundred 
gallies  and  anhundred  and  forty  thousand  soldiers'^^ 
highly  ftatuidable  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 

His  poetical  labours  were  the  least  uniformly  His  nt<^ 
successful  of  all  his  undertakings.  His  veneny^^"^^^ 
though  rehearsed  by  the  most  skilful  rhapsb^ts 
of  the  age,  were  treated  with  signal  contempt  at 
the  Olympic  games.  A  second  time  he  renewed 
his  pretension  to  literary  fame  in  that  illustrious 
asBeoeiUy;  but  his  ambassador  was  insulted  by  the 
moet humiliating  indignities;  and  the  orator  Ly- 
sias  pronounced  a  disoourse,  in  which  he  maintain- 
ed the  impropriety  of  admitting  the  representatiye 
of  an  odious  and  impious  tyrant  to  assist  at  a  so^ 
lemnity  consecrated  to  religion,  yirtue,  and  liberty  t«  a.  c.  snr. 
The  oration  of  Lysias  leares  room  to  suspect  that 
the  plenitude  of  Dionysius'  power,  rather  than  the 
defect  of  bis  poetry,  exposed  him  to  the  censure 
and  derision  of  the  Olympic  spectators ;  and  this  sus^ 
picioa.  receires  strong  confirmation  by  considering 
that,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  he  deserred  and 
obtained  the  poetic  crown  at  Atiiens ;  a  city  re* 
nDwned  forthe  impartiality  of  its  literary  decisions^; 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  with  such  an  active,  vi*2eaiou 
l^orous,  and  comprehensive  mind;  with  such  &^^^, 

*  DiodoruB  Ixiv.  tays  120^000  foot  k  20«000  hone. 

t  Life  of  Lytiat,  p.  11/.    Dionys.  Halicar.  do  Bemoith. 

f  Iioeni*  rwiqiyr. 
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CHAr.  Taiielyof  tulente^  and  such  an  aceuttMilattofi  tff 
^^'^'  glory,  Dionjsius  should  be  univewally  held  out 
of  Diony-  and  branded,  as  the  most  conspicuous  example  of 
^"/r^io  ■■*  execrable  tyrant,  the  oliject  of  terror  in  bis  own, 
odious  to  iind  of  detestation  in  succeedimr  asres.     Yet  the 

Ancient  ^      ^ 

hiitoruna.  uncomipted  eTidence  of  history  will  prove,  that 
the  character  of  Dionysitis  was  not  decisively  fla* 
gitious.  His  situation  rendered  it  aiiiftcial;  and 
be  is  acknowledged  often  to  have  assumed  the  semf- 
blance  of  virtue.  Always  crafty  and  cautious,  <»ttt 
by  turns,  and  as  it  suited  his  interest,  mild,  affable^ 
and  condescending,  or  cruel,  arrogant  and  imperi- 
ous: nor  did  the  Syracusans  feel  the  r^our  of  Ids 
tyranny,  until  tbey  had  justly  provoked  it  by  an 
insurrection,  during  which  they  treirted  bis  wife 
and  ekttidren  with  the  most  b«rbarous  and  brutal 
fury.  But  there  are  two  circumstances  attending 
the  reign  of  Dtooysius  which  peculiarly  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  moralists  of  Greece  and  itome, 
and  which  the  moderation  or  the  softness  of  modem 
tioies  will  be  disposed  to  consider  with  less  severity. 
He  bed  usurped  the  government  of  a  free  republic^ 
a  crime  jneeessartty  heinous  in  the  sight  of  those 
who  held  the  assassination  of  a  tyvafrt  to  be  Ifaft 
most  meritorious  exertion  of  hatman  virtue ;  and  be 
professed  an  open  contemfpt  for  the  religion  of  bis 
country ;  a  crime  of  which  the  bare  suspicion  had 
brought  to  death  the  most  ami9ble  and  respected 
of  ineo.  YeVtJ^  im|»ety  of  Dionysios  was  oaAy  Ibe 
child  of  his  interest,  and  sometimes  the  parent  ^of 
his  wit.  He  stiipped  a  celebrated  statue  of  Jupiter 
of  a  golden  robe^  observing^  that  it  was^  too  heavy 
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&  8ymBier»  aad  too  cold  in  winter.    For  a  reason  c  hap. 
equally  ingeaioug  he  deprived  .fisculapius  of  his  ^^^^^^^ 
golden  beard ;  asserting  ttiat  sueb  a  venerable  or* 
nament  ill  became  the  son  of  the  beardless  Apollo. 
But  if  be  despoiled  the  altars  and  statues,  be  in^ 
creased  and  improred  the  fleets  and  armies,  of 
Syracuse^wbich  weresuccessfully  employed  against 
the  public  enemy.    And  to  the  general  current  of 
satire  and  declamation  against  this  extra^irdinary 
man*,  mey  be  opposed  the  opinion  of  Polybiua 
and  Scipio  Africanus,  the  most  illustrious  cbarac^ 
tera  of  the  most  illustrious  age  of  Rome :  '*  That 
none  ever  concerted  his  schemes  with  more  pru« 
dence,  or  executed' them  with  more  boldness,  than 
Dionysiusthe  Elder." 

His  son,  Dionysius  the  Younger,  exceeded  bisii^iorioiv 
Tices  without  possessing  his  abilities.    The  reign  of  ^^^^t^ 
Una  second  tyrant  was  distracted  and  inglorious.  ^^*  ^^ 
His  kinsman  Dion,  the  amiable  disciple  6f  Plato,  oiymp. 
•ndeaToured  to  correct  the  disorders  of  his  un- a. am 
goveroed  mind    But  the  task  was  too  heavy  for  e:Jl^"'*' 
Dion,  and  eren  for  Plato  himself.    The  former,  ^  ^*  ^• 
unable  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  prince,  un* 
dertook  the  defence  of  the  peofde.    His  "patriotism 
kitarrupted,  but  did  not  destroy,  the  tyranny  of 
J^onyHUs,  which  was  finally  abolished,  twenty-two 

*  The  AOtlwntic  history  of  the  reign  of  DionysUis  is  copiousljr  ye> 
corded  by  IModorus  Siculus,  1.  ziv.  &  xr.  ^To  relate  the  numerous  and 
improbable  «tor^  told  of  him  by  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  other 
moralists,  would  be  to  transcribe  what  it  is  not  easy  to  believe.  Th« 
tCMder  may  consult,  particukrly,  Plut  ex  edit  Paris,  in  MoraL  pp.  78  Qc 
Us.  He  Garrul.  p.  508.  In  Dion.  p.  961 ;  and  vshoos  passages  ofCicero 
^  Officiis,  &  Tuaculan.  Ruaest, 
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CHAP,  yeatg  after  be  first  mounted  the  throne,  by  the  mag^ 
^"^^'  naniraity  of  Timoleon*.    This  revolution  hap- 
pened only  two  years  before  Corinth,  the  country 
of  Timoleon,  as  well  as  the  other  republics  of 
Greece,  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don;  and  having  lost  tlieir  own  independency 
became  incapable  of  protecting  the  freedom  of  their 
colonies. 
Sicily  be.      New  tyrants  started  up  in  Syracuse,  and  almost 
pwtncc   in  every  city  of  Sicily,  and  held  a  precarious  sway 
oi^^'  ^^^^^  the  alternate  protection  of  the  Carthaginbns 
>?^c  212.  ^^^  Romaps.    The  citizens  of  Syracuse,  mindful 
of  their  ancient  fame,  dethroned  Iheir  usurpers, 
and  enjoyed  considerable  intervals  of  liberty.  But 
at  length  the  Romans  gained  possession  of  the 
place ;  the  persevering  valour  of  Marcellus,  assisted 
by  the  treachery  of  the  garrison,  prevailing,  afUr 
a  siege  of  three  years,  over  the  bold  efforts  of 
mechanical   power,  directed    by   the  inventive 
genius  of  Archimedesf.    The  reduction  of  the 
capital  was  immediately  followed  by  the  conquest 
of  the  adjoining  territory,  and  its  subjection  to  a 
Roman  governor;  and  Sicily  came  thus  to    be 
regarded  as  the  eldest  province  of  Rome,  and  the 
first  country,  without  the  limits  of  Italy,  which  had 
taught  that  victorious  republic  to  taste  and  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  foreign  dominion:];. 

*  Com.  Kepos.    Diodonxi  Sicul.    Plut.  Dion. 

f  Polyb.  Excerpt.  1.  viii.  Plat,  in  Mareell. 

t  Lity,  1.  xxir.  &  Cicero  In  Verrem  in  few  worda— Omnium  ex* 
terarum  gentium  princcps  Stciliaad  amicitiftm  fidemque,  P.  R.  applteuit^ 
primaqoe  omnium,  id  quod  omamentum  imperii  est,  provincia  est  ap-^ 
pell&ta :  prima  docait  ma^ores  nostroa,  quim  pnedarttm  e»ct  esteris 
gentibiM  iinperitare: 
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CHAR  XXV. 

Death  ofJDarius  Nathus. — Cyrus  disputes  the  Sue- 
cession  with  his  elder  Brother  Arlaxerxes.-^^ 
Character  of  C^/rus. — iSto/e  of  Lower  Asia  un- 
der his  Administraiiomn^^His  Strength  and  R^ 
sourees. — His  Expedition  into   Upper  Asia. — 

'  Deseries  the  tmst  Army  of  his  Brother.-^Battk 
of  CgnaxeUr^Death  of  Cyrus^^His  Oredan 
Auxiliaries  victorious.-^Tkdr  Treaty  with  Tis- 
saphemes^—Perfidioms  Assassination  of  th  6rth 
Han  Generals^— Artax^rxes  sends  to  the  Greeks 
to  demand  their  Arms-^Ci^erence  on  that  Suk* 
ject. 

Vr  HiLB  the  operatioDB  of  war  conspired  wiUi  chap. 
KTolutuMM  io  goveromeiit,  to  dotacb  the  Gr^*    ^^^* 
cian    colonies   ki    Italy,    Sicily,    and    Cyren#,  Death  of 
firom  tbe  general  intere9t9  and  politics  of  the^h^. 
mother  country,  a  series  of  events,  qot  less  curious  ^P*^- 
tJian  iioportaut,  connected,  in  tbe  closest  intimacy,  a.  c.  404 
^  history  of  Greece  witb  the  aanals  of  tbe  Persian 
empire.     The  same  memc^rable  year»  which  ter- 


minated tbe  destnictive  war  of  PeIopoiinesuB,Thei 
brought^  to  a  conclusion  tbe  active  and  prosperoils^^u^r. 
reign  of  Darius  Noibus.    He  nained  as  bis  suc-pS^^' 
«efl8or    ArtaxerxQs,  styled  MnomoRs  firo«i    tbe°J^^ 
strength  of  his  memory ;  and  persisted  in  this^otber 

choice,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  art* 
Vol,  hi.  M3 


lt« 
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CHAP,  fu]  and  ambitious  Parysatis,  who  employed  her  ex 
^^^^^^  tensive  influence  over  the  mind  of  an  old  and 
uxorious   husband,  to  obtain  the  kingdom    for 
Cyrus,  the  younger  brotlier  of  Artaxerxes,  and 
the  peculiar  favourite  of  his  mother.    The  rival- 
ship  of  the  young  princes,  both  of  whom  were  at 
court  during  the  last  illness  of  Darius,  unhappily 
degenerated  into  enmity;   and  a  circumstance, 
which  would  be  thought  immaterial  in  the  present 
age,  increased  the  indignation  of  Cyrus.    The 
birth  of  Artaxerxes  had  happened  before  the  a<5- 
cession  of  his  father  to  the  throne,  but  Cyrus  was 
born  the  son  of  a  King  ;  a  distinction  which,  how* 
ever  frivolous  it  may  appear  in  modern  times,  had 
engaged  Darius  Hystaspis  to  prefer  Xerxes,  the 
younger  of  his  sons,  to  his  elder  brother  Artaba<> 
zanes*. 
tfxue  of       The  precedent  established  by  such  an  illustrious 
itienT^^  monarch  might  have  enforced  the  partial  arguments 
^^^^   of  Parysatis,  and  both  might  have  been  confirmed 
*^         by  the  strong  claim  of  merit,  since  Cyrus  early 
discovered  such  talents  and  virtues  as  fitted  him  to 
'  fill  the  most  difiicult>  and  to  adorn  the  roost 

exalted,  station.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  be  bad 
obtained  the  government  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and 
Cappadocia ;  and  the  same  mandate  of  Darius, 
which  destroyed  his  hopes  of  succession  to  the 
Persian  throne,  rendered  him  hereditary  satrap 
of  those  valuable  provinces.  On  the  demise  of 
Ibat  monarch,  Cyrus  prepared  to  return  into  Asia 
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Minot)  attended  by  the  same  escort  with  which  h^  o  h  a  p. 
bad  come  to  Susa ;  a  faithful  body  of  three  hundred  ^^ 
heavy  armed  Greeks,  commanded  by  Xenias,  an 
Arcadian.  But  when  he  prepared  to  leave  court,  a 
very  criminal  and  unfortunate  incident  retarded  his 
departure.  The  selfish  and  perfidious  TissapherneSj» 
who  expected  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  young 
prince,  accused  him  of  treason.  He  was  appre* 
bended  by  order  of  Artaxerxes ;  but  the  powerful 
protection  of  Parysatis,  who,  though  she  loved  only 
one,  was  beloved,  or  at  least  feared,  by  both  of  her 
sons,  defended  his  life,  vindicated  his  honour,  and 
restored  him  in  safety  to  his  government. 

The  danger  that  had  threatened  bis  person  could  circnm* 
not  much  afiect  the  heroic  fortitude  of  Cyrus ;  buttoun^i/* 
the  affront  offered  to  his  dignity  sank  deep  intObu^iT 
his  heart :  and,  from  the  moment  that  he  recovered 
his  freedom,  he  determined  to  revenge  his  inju- 
ries%  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.    In  the  despo- 
tic countries  of  the  East,  as  there  is  scarcely  any 
intermediate  gradation  between  the  prince  and 
people,  and  scarcely  any  alternative  but  that  of 
dominion  or  servitude,  a  discontented  or  rebellious 
subject  must  either  stifle  his  animosity,  submit  to 
die,  or  aspire  to  reignf.    The  magnanimity  of 
Cyrus  naturally  preferred  the  road  of  danger 

*  Xenoph  Anabat.  L  i.e.  1.  This  vas  the  origin  of  his  retentment^ 
viuch  Xenophon  espreMea  leith  great  delicacy  {  o  Ji  iur^r«v<cc  nu  . .  ^ 

«m^atrdM(>  fiiix»v9r*i  itratc  fuufinrt  9ri  H*i,wn  tm  fluTfX^,  &c.    He  asserted 
independence^  the  firat  wish  of  every  great  mind. 

t  ''Cyrus  determined  no  longer/*  says  Xenophon,  ^  to  depend  on  hii 
"  brother;  «^a«  «v  fumrtu  (Urthirnvm  Atr*  Miir*>  hn%  if  p^ssiUe,  toroifil 
?  in  hb  vlaadL** 
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CHAP,  and  glory :  he  prepared  not  only  to  punish  tbe 
^^.^^  injustice,  but  to  usurp  the  throne  of  Artaxerxes, 
defended  as  it  was  by  a  million  of  armed  mei^ 
and  protected  both  by  the  power  ofsuperstit 
tion,  and  by  the  splendour  of  hereditary  re* 
nown.  This  design  would  have  been  great, 
but  romantic,  if  the  young  prince  had  not  en- 
joyed very  extraordinary  resources  in  the  pow- 
ers of  his  own  mind,  in  <he  aBhetionate  attach* 
ment  of  his  Barbarian  subjects,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  fidelity  and  valour  of  his  Lacedaemonian 
allies. 
^f^J^  Whether  we  consider  what  he  said,  or  what  ho 
did,  the  testimony  of  his  conteinporaries,  or  the 
more  unerring  testimony  of  his  life  and  actions, 
Cyrus  appears  to  have  been  bom  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  and  particularly  for  the  honour  of 
Asia,  which,  though  the  richest  and  most  populous 
quarter  of  the  globe,  has  never,  in  any  age, 
abounded  in  great  characters.  From  the  age  of 
seven  years,  he  had  been  trained,  at  tbe  gate  of  the 
palace,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  to  manage  the  horse, 
and  to  speak  truth ;  according  to  the  discipline 
instituted  by  the  great  founder  of  the  monarchy, 
and  well  adapted,  in  an  age  of  simplicity,  to  form 
withthi?  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Persia*  But,  in  the  course 
oftheFitt-of  two  centuries,  the  progress  of  refinement  and 
j^ies.  luxury,  the  infectious  example  of  a  corrupt  court, 
and  the  perfidious  lessons  of  the  world,  had  per^ 
verted,  or  rendered  inefiectual,  a  very  salutary 
aystens  of  education;  and  the  grandees  of  Persia^ 
whatever  proficiency  they  made  in  their  exercises. 
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felt  80  little  regard  for  veracity,  that  (as  will  abuti-c  h  a  f. 
^antly  appear  in  the  sequel)  they  seldom  spoke  but  /^^^ 
with  a  vieMr  to  deceive,  and  rarely  made  a  promise 
irbich  they  did  not  break,  or  took  an  oath  which 
they  did  not  violate.  The  behaviour  of  Cyrua 
was  totally  the  reverse.  He  equalled,  and  sur- 
passed bis  companions  in  all  exterior  accomplish- 
ments. But  while  his  manly  beauty,  his  bodily  ac** 
tivity  and  address,  and  the  superior  courage,  as 
well  as  skill,  which  he  displayed  in  hunting,  horse- 
manship, and  every  military  exercise,  commanded 
the  admiration  of  the  multitude  ;  he  himself  seems 
not  to  have  estimated  such  superficial  accomplish- 
ments beyond  their  real  worth.  He  regarded  in- 
tegrity of  heart  as  the  only  solid  basis  of  a  great 
character.  His  probity  was  uniform,  bis  word  sa« 
cred,  his  friendship  inviolable.  In  the  giddy  seasoo 
ofyoutb,  he  yielded,  with  uncommon  docility,  to 
the  admonitions  of  experience.  Neither  wealth,  nor 
birtb,  nor  rank,  but  age  and  virtue,  were  the  de- 
clared objects  of  his  respect ;  and  his  behaviour,  at 
once  meritorious  and  singular,  was  justly  and  uni- 
versally  admired. 

His  subjects  in  Lesser  Asia,  in  particular,  were  stateof 
seized  With  the  most  pleasing  astonishment,  wtenAsia^ur. 
instead  of  &  greedy  and  voluptuous  satrap,  eager i^^^*. 
only  to  squeeze,  to  amass,  and  to  enjoy,  they»^^««- 
beheld  a  prince  who  jn'eferred  the  public  interest 
to  his  own :  who  alleviated  the  weight  of  taxes,  that 
he  might  encourage  the  operations  of  industry ; 
whose  own  hands  gave  the  useful  example  of  rfital 
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CHAP.  labour* ;  whose  decisions  united  justice  and  mercy ;' 
^^^'  and  whose  active  vigilance  introduced  (what  neither 
before  nor  since  the  government  of  Cyrus  has  been 
known  in  the  Asiatic  peninsula)  such  regularity  of 
police,  as  rendered  intercourse  safe,  and  property 
secure. 
His  popu-  The  virtues  of  justice  and  integrity,  when  ac 
laract*.  companiod  with  diligence  and  abilities,  must  pro- 
cure such  a  degree  of  respect  for  the  administration 
as  will  naturally  be  extended  to  the  person,  of  a 
prince.  But  something  farther  is  required,  not  tQ 
obtain  the  public  gratitude  and  esteem,  but  to 
excite  the  affectionate  ardour  of  select  and  devoted 
friends ;  without  whose  zealous  co-operation,  it  is 
seldom  possible  to  accomplish  any  great  and  me- 
morable design.  Cyrus  excelled  all  his  contem^ 
poraries  in  the  art  both  of  acquiring  and  of  pre- 
serving the  most  valuable  friendships.  His  grati- 
tude overpaid  every  favour :  his  liberality  was 
large,  yet  discerning  ;  and  his  donatives  were  al- 
ways enhanced  by  the  handsome  and  affectionate 
manner  in  which  they  were  bestowed.  When  he 
discovered  a  man  really  worthy  of  his  confidence, 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  giving  him  a  partial 
share  of  his  afiections ;  he  gave  his  heart  entire  ; 
and  it  was  his  constant  prayer  to  the  gods^ 
that  he  might  live  to  requite  and  surpass  the  good 
offices  of  his  friends,  and  the  injuries  of  his 
enemies. 


*  Xenoph.  ibid.  Cic  in  Senect.  Flat,  in  Lysand.  bure  «U  celebrated  tb|i 
pMft  of  iiis  chtncter. 
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With  such  sentiments  and  character,  Cyrus  ac-c  h  a  p. 
quired  the  firm  attachment  of  a  few,  and  the  wilt-   ^^^' 
ing  obedience  of  all  bis  Barbarian  subjects,  in  the  Amount 
populous  provinces  which  he  commanded,  whose  blriln"*^^ 
united  strength  exceeded  an  hundred  thousand  ^<^*- 
fighting  men ;  who,  unwarlike  as  they   were,  yet 
excelled,  both  in  bravery  and  in  skill,  the  efiemi- 
nate  troops  of  Upper  Asia. 

They  were  probably  indebted  for  this  advan-H»«  chief 

!••  •  »      %    t   4^        t  1  confidence 

tage  to  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  whose  in  t^e  gra. 
disciplined  valour,  far  more  than  the  numbers  of^io^of  "^ 
his  Barbarians,  encouraged  Cyrus  to  undertake  an^J^^i^^ 
expedition  for  acquiring  the  empire  of  the  East 
By  the  most  important  services  he  had  deserved 
the  gratitude  of  the  Lacedsemonian  republic ;  which 
had  been  raised  chiefly  by  his  assistance,  to  the 
head  of  Greece,  and  to  the  command  of  the  sea. 
In  return  for  that  favour,  so  inestimable  in  the 
mind  of  an  ambitious  people,  the  Spartans  readUy 
complied  with  his  request,  by  sendii^  into  Asia 
eight  hundred  heavy-armed  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  intrepid  Cheirisophus ;  while  they 
charged  their  admiral,  Samius,  who  had  succeeded 
Lysander  in  the  government  of  the  Ionian  coast, 
faithfully  to  coK>perate  with  Cyrus,  by  employ- 
ing his  powerful  fleet  in  whatever  service  the  Per* 
aian  prince  might  think  proper  to  recommend^. 
Had  they  done  nothing  more  thaiwthis,Cy  rus  might 
well  have  approved  their  useful  gratitude;  es- 
pecially as  their  alliance,  securing  him  on  the 

^  Senoph.  Hellen.  L  ilL 
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CHAP,  side  of  Europe,  enabled  him,  without  danger,  to 
^^^'^    drain  his  western  garrisons,  and  to  augment  tie 
strength  of  bis  army.     But  the  friendship  of  the 
Spartans  carried  them  still  farther.  They  allowed 
him  to  recruit  his  forces  in  ererj  part  of  their  do« 
minions ;  and  the  generous  munificence  of  Cyrus 
ba<9  acquired  numerous  partisans  well  qualified  to 
raise  and  to  command  those  valuable  levies.  Clear- 
ebus  the  Spartan,  Menon  the  Thessalian,  Proxe- 
Rus  the  Boeotian,  Agias  the  Arcadian,  and  Socrates 
the  AchxaOy  all  alike  devoted  to  the  iiiterest  and 
glory  of  the  Persian  prince,  collected,  chiefly  irom 
their  respective  republics,  above  ten  thousand 
heavy  armed  men,  and  neaf  three  thousand  archers 
and  targeteers. 
Secrecy  of    These  preparations,  which  were  carried  on  with 
pmSbm.  silence  and  celerity,deceived  the  haughty  indoknce 
of  the  Persians;  krat  they  could  not  escape  the  vi- 
gilance itf  Alcibiades,  who  then  resided  at  Gry- 
Mum^  a  town  of  Pbrygia,  under  the  protection  of 
Phsrnabazus.    Moved  by  resentment  against  tha 
LacedfiBinontam,  or  aiBbitiou»of  gaining  merit  with 
the  Great  King,  he  desired  an  escort  from  the  a- 
Irap,  that  he  might  undertake  with  safety  a  journey 
to  Susa,  in  order  to  acquaint  Artaxerzes  with  the 
hostile  designs  of  hi&  brother.    Fhamabazus,  who 
possessed  not  the  merit,  coveted  the  reward  of 
the  discovery ;  and  therefore  (ae  we  formerly  had 
occasion  to  relate)"^    readily  gratified   the  re* 
quest  of  Lysander,  by  the  destruction  gI  Alcibi-^ 
ades. 

*  See  above,  p.  112. 
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But  neither  the  intelligence  conveyed  by  the  chap^ 
Persian  governor,  nor  the  repeated  solicitations  of  ^^J^* 
Tissaphernes,  nor  the  consciousness  of  his  own  in-Cynisun- 
justice  and  cruelty,  could  rouse  Artaxerxes  from  his  ex^t- 
the  profound  security  of  his  repose.    Cyinis  com-uppl^"'^ 
pleled  his  levies  without  molestation,  and  almost  ^'1^^ 
without  suspicion ;  and  prepared,  in  the  beginning  ^c^-  ^ 
of  the  year  four  hundred  before  Christ,  to  march 
from  the  Ionian  coast  into  Upper  Asia,  at  the 
head  of  an   hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  and 
above  three  thousand  Greeks,    His  journey  to-xeno- 
wards  Babylon,  his  defeat  and  death  in  the  plain  of  count  of 
Cy  naxa,  the  retreat  and  dispersion  of  his  followers,  aiu^** 
and  the  memorable  return  of  the  Greeks  to  their 
native  country,  have  been  related  hy  the  admired 
disciple  of  Socrates  (whom  the  friendship  of  Prox* 
enus,  the  Boeotian,  recommended  to  the  service 
and  esteem  of  Cyrus),  with  such  descriptive  beauty, 
with  such  profound  knowledge  of  war  and  of  hu; 
man  nature,  and  with  such  inimitable  graces  of  na- 
tive eloquence,  as  never  were  re-united  in  the  work 
of  any  one  man  but  that  of  Xenophon  the  Ather 
nian.  The  retreat  was  principally  conducted  by 
Xenophon  himself;  which  has  enabled  him  to  adorn 
his  narrative  with  such  an  affecting  variety  of  in- 
cidents and  characters,  as  will  always  serve  to 
prove  thfit  the  force  of  truth  and  nature  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  powers  of  the  most  fertile  fancy.    It 
would  be  an  undertaking  not  only  hardy,  but  pre- 
sumptuous, to  invade  the  province  of  such  an  ac- 
complished writer,  if  the  design  of  the  present  work 

did  not  oblige  us  to  select  the  principal  circum- 
Vol.  III.  144 
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CHAP,  stances  which  illustrate  the  ooDdition  of  Ihe  times, 
^^^'    and  connect  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  with  the  eub^ 


sequent  history  of  Greece. 
Btpiditf       {Irving    assembled  his  forces  at  Sardis,  the 
%f^h.     Persian  prince  was  carried,  by  the  activity  of  his 
lesentment  or  ambition,  with  the  utmost  celerity, 
towards  Upper  Asia.  In  ninety-three  marches,  he 
travelled  through  the  central  provinces  of  Lydia, 
Phrygia,  Cappadocia ;  traversed  the  mountains  of 
Cilicia ;  passed  unresisted  through  Syria ;  crossed 
the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus ;  and  after  penetrating 
ibe  desert,  entered  the  confines  of  Babylonia*    la 
a  journey  of  above  twelve  hundred  miles,  his 
numerous  army  experienced  fewer  difficulties  than 
might  naturally  be  expected.  The  fertile  territory 
wi  Asia  Minor  supplying  them  abundantly  with 
provisions,  enabled  them  to  proceed  commoirfy  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  a-day  ;  and  al« 
most  every  second  day  brought  them  to  a  laig^ 
and  populous  city.  The  dependent  satraps  or  rice- 
roys  of  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  were  less  solicitous  to 
defend  the  throne  of  Artaxerxes,  than  anxious 
to  protect  their  respective  provinces  from  plunder 
and  day»station.    But  the  former  experienced  the 
severity  of  an  invader  whom  be  had  the  weakness 
to  oppose,  without  the  strength  or  courage  to 
resist*. 
Cilicia  de*     Sycmiesis,  governor  of  Cilicia,  had  reason  to 
S^a^yfear  that  his  country  might  be  wasted  with  equal 
<^^¥J^^cratliy^    He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to   avail 

f  Xenfipli.  AmJbtlkL  i.  pb  94S. 


faimfielf  of  the  natural  strength  of  a  provkiCe  trho^e  chap. 
southern  boundaries  are  washed  by  the  sea,  and  ^ 
which  is  defended  on  other  sides  hy  the  winding 
branches  of  Mount  Taurus**  Towards  ihe  west  lit 
but  one  pass,  called  hy  Arrian  the  Gates  of 
Ciliciat ;  sufficient  to  admit  only  one  chariot  at  a 
time,  and  rendered  dark  and  difficult  by  steep  and 
almost  inaccessible  mountains.  These  were  oc« 
cupied  by  the  troops  of  Syennesis,  who,  had  he 
maintained  his  post,  might  have  easily  prevented 
the  passage  of  an  army.  But  the  timid  CiliciaA 
had  not  trusted  in  arms  alone  for  the  defence  of  his 
country.  By  the  order,  or  at  least  with  the  per* 
mission  of  her  husband,  hb  dueen,  the  beautiful 
Epyaxa,  had  met  Cyrus  at  Cylenas,  on  the  fron^ 
tiers  of  Phrygia ;  and  aocording  to  the  custom  of 
the  £a8t»  presented  her  acknowledged  liege-lord  antf 
superior  with  gold,  silver,  and  other  costly  gifts« 
But  the  greatest  gift  was  her  youthful  beauty, 
which,  she  submitted^  it  is  said,  to  the  eiaamour^ 
ed  prince,  who,  after  entertaining  her  with  the 
utmost   magnificence  and  distinction^,  restored 


«  Xenopb.  p.  24S. 

t  Afrian.  Expcd.  Alexand.  L  iL  p.  ^p 

t  She  requested  of  Cyrut  to  enjoj  a  liglit  of  hit  troopi.  He  oQ«i« 
pUed ;  and  attended  her  coach»  in  an  open  car.  But  the  curioiity  of 
Epyaxa  had  almost  eott  her  dear*  ^  When  the  Barbariani  were  tt-t 
viearedy  the.  Greeks  were  erdered  to  their  arma^  and  oommanded  t* 
advance,  aa  to  a  charger  after  whicl^  the  aoldiers,  of  their  own  ac 
cord,  ran  with  shouts  to  their  tents.  The  Barbarians  were  thrown 
into  cQDKtematiiNi;  Bpyaxa  ^aitled  her  eoaeh ;  the  Wrecks  vetumti 
laughiaip  to  their  tents ;  and  Cyrus  rejoiced  at  seeing  the  tenor  witU 
which  the  CaraH  had  incized  die  Barbariaha.*^   Xeno^h.  Anabaa.  h  U 
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c  "  ^  r.  bef  to  Cilicia  by  a  near,  but  difBcult  road,  whicll 
/^^\  led  across  the  mountains. 

*  To  the  escort  which  accompanied  her»  Cyrus 
iidded  a  considerable  body  of  Greeks  commanded 
by  Menon  the  Thessalian.  The  greater  part  ar- 
med at  Tarsus,  the  capital,  before  the  army  of 
Cyrus  reached  the  gates  of  Cilicia ;  but  two  com* 
panies,  amounting  together  to  an  hundred  men, 
were  missing,  and  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  mountaineers,  while  they  wandered  in  quest 
of  booty*  Syennesis  was  mortified  at  hearing  that 
the  enemy  had  already  entered  his  province.  But 
when  he  likewise  received  intelligence  that  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  fleet  had  sailed  round  from  Ionia,  in 
order  to  co-operate  with  the  army,  the  disagreeaUe 
news  totally  disconcerted  the  measures  of  bid  de- 
fence. He  fled  in  precipitation,  abandoning  his 
tents  and  baggage  to  the  invaders.  Cyrus  crossed 
the  mountains  without  opposition,  and  traversed 
the  lov«iy  irriguous  plains  of  Cilicia,  which  were 
adorned  with  trees  and  vines,  and  abounded  in 
sesame,  panic,  millet,  wheat,  and  barley.  In 
four  days  he  arrived  at  the  large  and  rich  city  of 
Tarsus,  which  was  plundered  by  the  resentment 
of  the  Greeks,  for  the  loss  of  their  compa- 
nions, 
cyniscx.  Cyrus  immediately  sent  for  the  governor,  who 
pkI^u  ^^^  removed  from  his  palace,  and,  attended  by 
CTn^^iof^^®  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  had  taken 
cuicia.  refuge  among  the  fastnesses  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains.     By  the  assurances  of  Epyaoca,  her 
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ifaitfrous*  husband  was  with  much  diflSculiy  per-  c  h  a  f> 
sudded  to  put  himself  in  the  power  of  a  superior^  v^^n/^ 
to  whom,  as  the  price  of  his  safety,  he  carried 
large  sums  of  money.  Cyrus  courteously  accepted 
the  welcome  supply,  which  the  demands  of  hig 
troops  rendered  peculiarly  seasonable;  and,  in 
return, honoured Syennesis  with  presents  deemedof 
inestimable  value  when  bestowed  by  the  kings  of  the 
£^st.  They  consisted  in  a  Persian  robe,  a  horse 
with  a  golden  bit,  a  chain,  bracelets,  and  scimitar 
of  gold>  the  restoration  of  prisoners,  and  the  ex^ 
emption  of  Cilicia  from  farther  plunder.f 

During  their  luxurious  residence  at  Tarsus,  *he  *[^*^^ 
Greeks  were  corrupted*  by  prosperity.  They  dis-  clan  camp. 
dained  to  obey  their  commanders,  and  refused  to 
continue  their  journey.  The  design  of  marching 
to  Babylon,  though  it  was  not  unknown  to  Clear- 
cbus,  or  to  the  Spartan  senate,  had  been  concealed 
from  the  soldiers,  lest  th^ir  impatience  or  their 
fears  might  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  such  a 
long  and  dangerous  undertaking.  At  Tarsus  they 
first  discovered  their  suspicion  of  the  deceit, 
which  speedily  broke  out  into  licentious  clamours* 
They  insulted  the  majesty  of  Cyrus;  they  re- 
proached the  perfidy  of  their  generals;  and  their 


*  t^ride,  as  well  as  fear,  seems  to  have  actuated  Syennesis ;  o  h  \tSi 
ffpfnpoy  mTivi  mt  npurrou  uunu  mt  X**^  ^^  *^*'>  ^^*  ^^*  ^'*f^  ^^  »6fM» 
^tfif  i  yvfn  mncf  vnm  y  *'  Syennesis  declared,  that  he  had  never  for* 
merlj  put  himself  in  the  power  of  a  man  in  any  respect  superior  to  him- 
aelf ;  nor  would  he  then  go  to  Cyrus,  till  his  wife  persuaded  him,**  &c. 
A  true  picture  of  oriental  manners,  meannett  varnished  with  pride ! 

t  XeoophoB.  Anabas.  p.  249< 
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0  if  A  P.  anger  wai  ready  to  ferment  into  Uoedy  6edi« 
^^^'    tion»  when  tbe  commotion  was  appeased  by  ttie 
^[^^i^i|[^  address  and  prudence  of  Clearcbns.    While  he 
^^•^•l*- privately  assured  Cyrus  of  his  best  endeavounr 
6iearchus.to  make  the  affair  take  a  favourable  turn,  be 
opefilv  embraced  the  cause  of  the  soldiers,  af« 
fected  deeply  to  feel  their  grievances,  and  eager* 
ly  concurrad  with  every  measure  that  seemed 
proper  to  remove  them.     His  eloquence  and 
bis  tears  diverted  the  design  of  immediate  hos- 
tility.   An  assembly  was  summoned  to  deliberate 
on  the  actual  posture  of  afiairs.    Several,  of  their 
.    own  accord,  offered  their  opinion ;  others  spoke 
as  they  had  been  directed  by  Clearchus.    One 
counsellor^  who  was  heard  with  applause,  ad^ 
vised  them  to  pack  up  their  baggage,  and  to  de* 
mand  guides  or  ships  from  Cyrus,  to  focilitate  tbeir 
return.  '  Another  shewed  the  folly  of  making  this 
request  to  a  man  whose  measures  they  had  travers* 
ed,  and  whose  purpose  they  had  endeavoured  to 
defeat*.    They  surely  could  not  trust  in  guides 

*  ThiB  pasMge  if  translated  as  follows  by  Mr  Spelman^  **  AAer  hin 
another  got  up,  sliewing  the  iblly  of  the  man  who  advised  him  to 
deaand  tbe  ships,  as  if  Cyrus  would  not  tetume  his  ezpedition«  -fie 
•hewed  also  how  weak  a  thinjf  it  was  to  ap|^  fixr  a  guUle  to  that  per* 
son  whose  undertaking  we  had  defeated.*"  If  Cyras  resumed  his  eae- 
pedition,  it  could  not  be  said  that  hia  undertaking  was  defeated ;  nor 
is  this  th«  proper  meaning  of  Uie  word  MvEuyrarAiEi  which  aigidae«  to 
hurt  or  weaken.  I  am  sensible  that,  by  an  easy  tnuiaition,  it  some- 
times signifies  to  corrupt,  to  destroy,  to  defeat;  but  in  the  passage 
before  ua,  if  a  tranalator  should  choose  to  explain  k  by  any  of  those 
words^  he  must  say,  **  whose  undertaking  we  had  begun,  endeavour* 
ed,  or  purposed,  to  defeat ;  an  explanation  of  xc/u«ivo/ui6«,  which  is 
jvsUfied  by  the   tnalDgy  of  the  Greek  language,  and  whicli  th^ 
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giren  them  by  an  enemy ;  nor  could  it  be  expected  chap. 
that  Cyriw  should  part  with  his  ships,  which  were  ^^^' 
eridenfly  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  bis  expedi* 
lion.  At  length  it  was  determined  to  send  com-* 
missioners  to  treat  with  Cyrus,  that  he  might  either 
by  granting  the  demands  of  the  Greelis,  prerail  on 
them  to  follow  bim^  or  be  himself  preyailed  on 
to  allow  them  to  return  home  ;  and  the  difference 
was  thus  finally  adjusted,  by  promising  each  sol« 
dier  a  darick  and  a  hal^  instead  of  a  darick,  of 
monthly  pay*. 

When  this  storm  was  happily  appeased,  thecyros 
army  left  Tarsus,  and  mardied  five  days  through  §^^ 
the  fertile  plains  of  Cilicia,  till  they  arrived  ats^^'- 
Ii^s,  the  last  town  of  the  province  ;  large,  rich, 
and  populous ;  and  only  fifteen  miles  distant  firom 
the  frontier  of  Syria.  This  wealthy  province  waa 
defended  by  two  fortresses,  called  the  Gates  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia.  They  extended  from  the  moun* 
tains  to  the  sea.  The  interval  of  three  furlongs 
between  them  ccHitained  several  passes,  narrow  and 
intricate,  besides  the  rapid  Kersas,  which  flowed  in 
the  middle,  one  hundred  feet  in  breadths  It  waa 
OB  this  occasion  that  Cyrus  experienced  flie  fuU 
advantage  of  the  Lacedaemonian  assistance.  A 
fleet  of  sixty  sail,  conducted  by  Pythagoras  the 
Spartan,  who  had  succeeded  Samius  in  the  naval 
command,  prepared  to  land  the  Greeks  on  the 


WDse  abiolutely  requires.**   TbU  U  one  of  tbe  lew  minute  miitiikes 
wbichi  lutTe  discoTeiedinKr.  SpelnuuCa  lUOft  iMUnte  tnnsUUon* 
*  XenoplL  ibid.  p.  250,  di  teqq; 
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e  H  A  P.  eastern  side  of  the  Gates,  which  must  have  exposed 
^^^' .  the  Syrian  works  to  a  double  assault ;  but  the 
cowardice  of  Abrocomas,  who  commanded  the 
numerous  forces  of  Syria  and  PhoBnicia,  rendered 
the  execution  of  this  measure  unnecessary.    The 
design  alone  was  suflficient  to  terrify  him.    He 
abandoned  his  forts,  and  fled  with  precipitation  be- 
fore the  approach  of  an  enemy^. 
The  army      Cy  rus  thcncefortli  proceeded  without  encounter* 
jRuphrl-^  ing  opposition,  and,  in  fifteen  days  march,  reached 
^^         the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  At  Thapsacus,  which 
in  some  eastern  languages  signifies  the  fordf,  this 
noble  river  is  above  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  but  so 
shoaly  that  the  navigation  is  reckoned  dangerous 
even  for  boats.    The  shallowness  increases  in  the 
autumn^  the  season  ih  which  the  army  happened 
to  cross  the  Euphratedy  which  no  where  reached 
above  the  breast*    This  favourable  circumstance 
furnished  an    opportunity  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Thapsacus  to  flatter  Cyrus^  that  the  great  river 
bad    visibly    submitted    to   him   as  its   future 
kingt.    Elated  by  this  auspicious  prediction^  he 
.pursued  his  journey  southward,  in  Mesopotamia, 
part  of  which  was  anciently  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Syria||.    While  he  proceeded  along 
this  fertile  country,  he  did  not  forget  that  a  labo- 
rious march  of  seventeen  days  through  a  barren 

^  Xenoph.  p.  253. 

t  Foster's  Geographical  Duaertation  on  Xenophon's  BetreaU 

i  Xenoph.  p.  255. 

V  So  it  IB  caUedhy  Xenoph.  ibid. 
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desert,  mutt condiictbim  to  the  cuttiraied  plainsCHAp. 
ofBabylon*  ^.^^3^ 

Having  amply  provided  for  this  dangerous  un-  Travenc 
dertaking^he  performed  it  withuncommon  celeritVj  1^  cnte?* 
both  in  order  to  avoid  risking  the  want  of  provi-®***>'^^"'*- 
sioDS,  and,  if  possible,  to  take  his  enemies  unpre- 
pared. For  several  days  the  invaders  marched^ 
-without  interruption,  through  the  province  of  Baby* 
Ionia ;  and,  on  the  fifth  day.  Came  to  a  deep  and 
broad  ditch,  which  had  been  recently  dug  to  inter* 
cept  or  retard  their  passage.  But  as  this  fiefence 
was  left  altogether  utiguarded,  and  the  Great  King 
had  not  employed  any  means  for  protecting  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  bis  dominioQs,  it  was  ge- 
nerally believed  that  he  had  laid  aside  the  design 
of  venturing  an  etagagement.  The  troopp  of  Cyrus, 
therefore,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  their  ranks 
with  circumspection,  no  longer  observed  any  re- 
gular order  of  march ;  their  arms  were  carried  in 
wagons,  or  on  sumpter  horses;  and  their  general^ 
in  1»8  car,  rode  in  the  van  with  few  armed  atten- 
danta.  While  they  proceeded  in  this  fearless  con- 
tempt of  thd  itoemy,  and  approached  the  plain  of 
Cynaxa,  which  is  within  a  day's  journey  of  Baby- 
lon^^  PatagyaSy  a  Persian,  and  coiifidential  frieod 


*  I  have  used  an  Indeterminate  eiqnression  to  denote  the  uneertaln  situa- 
tion of  those  places  as  described  by  Strabo,  1.  !i.  &  1>lut.  in  Artaxerx. 
Sir.  Spelman  justly  ebaenres^  tkat  the  error  of  Xenophoq*  (imnqtictd  by 
any  former  translator),  who  makes  the  distance  from  Babylon  three  thou- 
sand and  sixty  sudia,  is  so  enormous,  that  it  can  only  be  o|rin|^  to  ai 
Viistalce  of  the  transcriber. 

Vol,  lU.  115 
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UH  A  P.  of  Cyru^,  came  riding  to  wands  them  in  full  apeed. 


ther. 


.^^^s^  ^^8  horse  all  in  a  foam,  callini;  aloud  successively 
in  his  own  language,  and  in  Greek,  that  the  Kii^ 
was  at  hand  with  a  vast  army.* 

Cyrus  ^      The  experienced  Greeks,  who  best  knew  the 

•cries  the 

immense  danger  of  being  attacked  in  disorder,  were  most 
huTSi^  sensibly  alarmed  by  this  sudden  surprise.  CyruS| 
leaping  from  his  car,  put  on  his  corslet,  mounted 
liis  horse,  seized  his  javelin,  commanded  the  troops 
to  arm,  and  ordered  every  man  to  bis  post.  His 
orders  were  readily  obeyed ;  and  the  army  9d« 
vaaced,  peveral  hours,  in  order  of  battle.  It  was 
now  mid-day;  yet  no  enemy  appeared ;  but  in  the 
afiemoon,  an  extended  cloud  of  dust  was  perceive 
ed,  which  at  first  faint,  gradually  thickened  ioto 
darkness,  and  overspread  the  plain.  At  length  (he 
brazen  armour  flashed;  the  motion,  the  ranks,  and 
spears,  were  distinctly  seen.  In  the  front  were 
innumerable  chariots  armed  with  scythes  in  ado wm 
ward,  and  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  cavahsy^ 
commanded  by  Tissaphemes,  were  distinguished 
by  white  corslets ;  the  Persiims  by  wicker  budb^ 
lers;  the  Egyptians  by  wooden  shields  reachiiig 
down  to  thehr  feet  f  hese  formed  the  chief  atrengtb 
of  Artaxerxes;  but  the  variousmultitude  of  nations^ 
inarching  in  separate  columns  according  to  their 
remctive  countries,  had  scarcely  any  armour  of 
dewncei  and.  could  annoy  the  enemy  only  at  a  dia* 
taneef  with  their  slings^  darts^  and  arrows^t 


t*  ML  t  Xenoph.  ^  S6X  k  leq^ 
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While  the  hostile  battalions  approacbed,  Cyrus,  c  h  af. 
accompanied  by  Pigres  the  interpreter,  and  a  few  ^^^' 
cboden  attendants,  all  mounted  en  horses  of  extra- itsnamber 
ordinary  swiftness,  rode  through  the  intermediate^^ 
Space,  observing  the  numbers  and  disposition  of  the 
enemy.  He  had  learned  from  deserters,  that  the 
tniops  of  the  Great  King  aniounted  to  twelve  hun^ 
dred  thousand,  divided  into  four  equal  bodies  of 
men,  respectively  commanded  by  the  four  generals^ 
Tissaphernes,  Gobrias,  Arl>aces,  and  Abraeomas* 
The  last,  however,  had  not  yet  joined ;  nor  did  he 
reach  Babylonia  till  five  days  aftet  the  battle.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  defect,  the  numbers  of  Arta^ 
xerxes  were  still  competent  to  perform  whatever 
numbers  can  accomplish.  According  to  the  ctts<^ 
torn  of  the  East,  the  King  surrounded  by  a  chosen 
body  of  cavalry,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  army, 
as  the  place  of  greatest  security,  and  most  con* 
venient  for  issuing  his  ordei-s  with  promptitude. 
But  such  was  the  extent  ^f  ground  covered  by  the 
various  nations  whom  he  commanded,  that  even 
his  centre  reached  beyond  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  of  Cyrus ;  who,  therefore,  called  aloud  tc^ 
Clearchus  to  advance  opposite  to  the  King's  guard, 
because,  itthatshtovAd  be  broken,  the  iforA:  would 
be  done.  But  Clearcfau&  was  unwilling  to  with- 
draw the  Greeks  frolh  the  EupiilTites,  lest  they 
ahould  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy ;  be  therefore 
kept  bis  post,  assuring  Cyrus  of  bis  utmost  care  t6 
make  all  go  well. 

The  disobedience  of  Cleardhus^  and  the  distrust  riiebtttie 
of  Cyrus,  thifew  away  the  fortune  of  the  day,"*^^"*^ 


m 
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CHAP,  which  involved  the  fate  of  Persia,  and  the  renowft 
\^^  of  Greece.  For  although  by  skilful  evolutions, 
^cvT  Clearchus  eluded  the  armed  chariots  and  cavalry^ 
A.C.400.  of  the  enemy;  though  the  Gneeksj  by  their  coun^ 
tenance  and  shouts  alone,  put  to  flight  the  opposing 
crowd,  who  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  tbenc 
regular  array,  their  burnished  arms,  or  hear  with- 
out terror  the  martial  sounds  of  their  harmonious 
Paeans,  intermixed  with  the  clanging  of  their 
spears  against  their  brazen  bucklers ;  yet  the  great 
King,  perceiving  the  impetuous  pursuit  of  the 
Greeks,  and  that  nothing  opposed  him  in  front, 
commanded  his  men  to  wheel  to  the  left,  and  ad- 
vanced with  celerity  in  order  to  attack  the  rear  of 
the  enemy.  If  this  design  had  been  carried  into 
execution,  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks,  having 
prevaiiedonthefirst  onset,  would  immediately  have 
faced  about,  and,  animated  by  the  joy  of  victory, 
and  their  native  ardour,  have  repelled  and  routed 
the  troops  of  Artaxerxes. 
Ruh  im*  But  the  impatience  of  Cyrus  defeated  this  fa- 
of  cymi  vourable prospect.  He  observed  the  movement  of 
his  brother,  and  eagerly  rode  to  meet  him,  at  the 
head  of  only  six  hundred  horse.  Such  was  the 
rapid  violence  of  his  assault,  that  the  advanced 
guards  of  the  King  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
the  leader  Artagerses  fell  by  the  hand  of  Cyrus, 
who,  with  all  his  great  qualities,  bad  not  learned 
to  distinguish  between  the  duties  of  a  soldier  and 
a  general.  By  a  seasonable  retreat,  he  might  stiU, 
perhaps,  have  saved  his  life,  and  gained  a  crown. 
But  his  eye  darting  along  ,the  ranks  met  that  of 
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bis  brother.  He  rushed  forward,  with  a  blind  chap. 
instinctive  fury,  crying  out,  "  I  see  the  man !''  ^^^' 
and,  penetrating  the  thick  crowd  of  attendants, 
aimed  his  javelin  at  the  King,  pierced  his  corslet, 
and  wQunded  his  breast.  His  eagerness  to  destroy 
the  enemy,  prevented  proper  attention  to  his  own 
safety.  From  an  uncertain  hand,  be  received  a  His  death. 
severe  wound  in  the  face,  which  however,  only 
increased  the  fury  witii  which  he  ai^saulted  his 
brother.  Various  and  inconsistent  accounts  were 
given  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  even  by  those  who 
assisted  in  this  memorable  engagement.  His 
admiring  historians  thought  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  make  him  die  like  the  hero  of  a  tragedy, 
after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  many  vari- 
ations of  misery.  Dinon  and  Ctesias^,  the 
longer  to  suspend  the  curiosity  of  their  readers, 
kill  him  as  with  a  blunted  weapon ;  but  Xeno-- 
pbon  is  contented  with  saying,  that  be  fell  in  the 
tumultuary  conflict  of  his  attendants  with  the  guards 
of  Artaxer  ices,  who  zealously  defended  their  respec- 
tive masters ;  and  that  eight  of  his  most  confident- 
tial  friends  lay  dead  around  bim,  thus  sealing  witi) 
their  blood  their  inviolable  fidelityf. 

Such  was  the  catastrophe  of  this  audacious  andTiiePfcr- 
fatal  enterprise  ;  after  which  the  troops  of  Arta-^ops 
xerxes  advanced,  in  the  ardour  of  success,  and  pro- ^""^p 
eeeded,  without  encountering  any  resistance,  to  the  of  cyr^s- 
hostile  eamp ;  Ariaeus  leading  off  the  forces  of 

f  Apod.  Platarch;  io  Artaxerz.  ;  f  Xenoph.  p.  36^ 
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ei*  A  P.  Lesser  Asia,  dejected  and  dismayed  by  l^elossof 
^^^'   their  prince  and  general.    Among  the  valuable 


plunder  in  the  tents  of  Cyrus,  the  Barbarians  found 
two  Grecian  women,  his  farourite  mistresses,  the 
elder  of  Phocaea,  the  younger  of  Miletus.  Tthc 
former,  whose  wit  and  accomplishments  heightened 
the  charms  of  her  beauty,  received  and  deserved 
the  nanne  of  Aspasia,  from  the  celebrated  mistress 
of  Pericles,  whose  talents  she  rivalled,  and  whose 
character  she  too  faithfully  resembled.  The  young 
Milesian  likewise  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy ; 
but  while  carelessly  guarded  by  the  Barbarians,  in^ 
tent  on  more  useful  plunder,  escaped  unobserved, 
and  arrived  naked  in  the  quarter  of  the  Greeks, 
where  a  small  guard  had  been  left  to  defend  the 
baggage. 
Tbe^  Meanwhile  Glearchus,  at  the  head  of  the  Gre* 

S^rilJuf  cian  phalanx,  pursuing  the  fugitives,  had  been  car* 
in  their    yi^d  above  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  Arta- 

muirterot 

the  field,  zerxes.  But  when  he  heard  that  the  Barbarians 
cMiD^^  were  in  his  tent ;  and  perceived  that,  tired  with 
plunder,  they  advanced  to  attack  Ms  tear,  he  faced 
about  in  order  to  receive  them.  The  time  was 
spent,  till  sun-set,  in  various  dispositions  made  by 
the  cavalry  of  Artaxerxes;  but  neither  the  soldiers, 
nor  their  commanders,  had  courage  to  come 
within  the  reach  of  Uie  Grecian  spear.  They  fled 
in  scattered  disorder,  wherever  the  Grecians  aid^ 
▼anced ;  who,  wearied  with  maFcbiog  against 
an  enemy  unwilling  to  fight,  at  length  de- 
tennined  to  teturn  to  their  camp;  wpadefing 
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that  n^her  Cyrus  himself  appeared^nor  any  ofcHAPt 
bia  messeDgers.*  They  arrired  in  the  btBginmng  ^^^* 
of  the  night;  but  found  their  tents  in  disorder^ 
their  baggage  plundered,  their  provisions  destroy- 
ed or  spent.  They  chiefly  regretted  the  loss  of 
four  hundred  carriages  filled  with  wine  and  flour, 
vhicb  had  been  proTided  by  the  foresight  of  Cyrus, 
as  a  resource  in  time  of  want.  Even  these  were 
rifled  by^the  King's  Iroops ;  and  the  Greeks,  whom 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  enemy  had  not  al- 
lowed to  dine,  were  obliged  to  pass  the  night  within 
out  supper;  their  bodies  exhausted  by  the  fatigue 
of  a  laborious  day,  and  their  minds  perplexed  by 
the  uncertain  fate  of  their  alliesf. 

At  the  approach  of  light,  they  prepared  to  move  BetukTioof 
their  camp,  when  the  messengers  of  Ari^us  ar-^^ 
rived  acquainting  them  with  the  death  of  Cyrus.  ^J|^*^'^ 
The  new  commander,  they  said,  bad  assembled  cyr^ 
the  troops  of  Lesser  Asia  in  their  former  encampp 
nient,  about  twelve. miles  from  the  field  of  battle; 
where  be  intended  to  continue  tlie  whole  day,  that 
the  Greeks  might  have  time  to  join  him  ;  but  if  they 
delayed,  he  would  next  day  proceed  without  them, 
to^^xdu  lom^f  w^th  the  utmost  expedition.  When 


*  In  relating  this  battle,  I  hare  followed  the  advice  of  Plutarch  in  Ar* 
tamxesy  who  tays,  **  that  Xenophon  baa  described  it  with  such  pesspi' 
ciiity^  elegancey.and  lbr<^  as  seta  the  action  before  the  eyes  of  hip 
reader,  and  xnskes  him  assist  with  emotion  at  ereiy  incident^  not  as 
pasl»  bates  prssent  A  man  of  sense,  therefore,  will  despair  to  rival 
Xeoephen  land  instead  of  idbitiog  theaction  in  detiSl,  will  itlsM^  sueli 
civciunstances  only  ss  are  most  woctlijr  of  notice.**, 

t  Xfiupph-p.  ^0.  k  Mqt.. 
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CHAP,  the  Greeks  recovered  from  the  consternation  ^cca- 

^^^^.^^  sioned    by  these    unexpected    and    melancholy 

tidings,  Clearchus  replied,  "  Woiuld  fc>  God  Cyrus 

were  alive !  but  since  he  is  dead,  let  Ariaeus  kno\%' 

that  we  have  conquered  the  King ;  that  his  troops 

have  every  where  fled  before  us ;  and  that  now 

no  enemy  appears  to  resist  our  arms*     You  may 

therefore,  assure  Ariaeus,  that  if  he  will  ctfme 

hither,  we  will  place  him  on  the  Persian  throne, 

which  is  the  just  reward  of  our  victory.**     With 

this  proposal  the  messengers  departed,  and  Clear* 

chus  led  his  troops  to  the  field  of  battle,  to  collect 

provisions,  which  were  prepared  by  using  for  fuel 

the  wooden  bucklers,  shields,  and  arrows,  of  the 

Barbarians*. 

Their  an-      Next  momiug  heralds  arrived  from  Artaxerxes, 

iJidiieraUs  ^^^  entertained  a  very  different  opinion  from  that 

of  Aru-     expressed  by  Clearchus,  concerning  the  issae  of 


who  de-  the  battle.  Among  these  respected  ministers  was 
^ir  ar.  Philiuus,  a  fugitive  Greek  much  esteemed  by  Tis- 
saphernes,  both  as  a  skilful  captain  and  as  an  able 
negociator.  When  the  chiefs  were  assembled,  Phi- 
linus,  speaking  for  his  colleagues,  declared  it  to  be 
the  will  of  the  Great  King,  who  had  defeated  and 
killed  Cyrus,  "  That  the  Greeks,  who  had  now  be- 
come the  slaves  of  the  conqueror^  should  surrender 
ibeir  arms/*  The  demand  was  heard  with  indigna- 
tion and  answered  with  contempt.  One  desired  him  to 
tell  the  king  "to  come  and  take  them;**  another,"  that 
it  was  better  to  die,  than  to  deliver  up  their  arois.'^ 

•  Xcnoph.  p.  272."^ 
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Xenophon  spoke  to  the  following  puipose ;  "We  chap. 
have  nothings  as  you  see,  O  Fbilinuii !  but  oUr  ^^I\ 
anns>  and  our  valour.  While  we  keep  possession 
of  the  one,  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  ihe  other  ; 
but,  if  we  deliver  up  our  arms,  we  also  surrender 
4>ur  persong^  Do  not  therefore  expect  that  we 
^all  throw  away  the  only  advantages  which  ^e  si  Hi 
enjoy ;  oft  the  contrary,  be  assured,  that,  relying 
on  our  arms  and  our  taloUr,  we  will  dispute  with 
you  those  advantages  which  you  possess."  Oie* 
archus  enforced  ihe  sentiments  of  Xendphon^ 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  army ;  arid  PhUinus^ 
after  a  fruitless  atieitapt  to  discover  the  inimediate 
designs  of  the  Greeks,  returned  with  his  coU^agueiJ 
to  ihe  Persian  camp^. 

*  Meanwhile,  Ariaeus  replied  to  the  honourable  Thcirpun 
ffttnbassy  which  had  been  i^enf  him,  ^  That  there  concerted 
Were  oiftny  Persians  of  greater  considei^tlotl  that! 
himself  who  Would  never  perntit  bint  to  be  their 
king ;  be  repeated  bis  desire  that  the  Greeks  should 
joid  faim ;  but,  if  they  declined  to  come,  persisted  in 
his  r€^toluti<m  of  returning  with  all  haste  to  l6nia.'' 
His  proposal  of  a  junction  wa^approted  by  thepro- 
pHk>iid  hidic^tions  of  the  victims :  the  army  march- 
eH  in  order  of  battle  4o  the  encampmerlt  of  Ariaeus ; 
Who>  with  the  most  di^inguisbed  of  his  captain^^^ 
tftttted  into  treaty  Wifb  the  Grecisiri  commanders, 
litkling  themselves  by  mutual  oaths  to  peiform  to 
«licb  otbcfr  (be  dutie&r  of  faithful  and  affectionate 
llllles.    Having  rdrtifiled  this  engdgenierit  hy  a  so- 

♦  Xcnoph.  p.  273. 
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CHAP:  leran  sacrifice,  tbey  proceeded  to  deliberate  con- 
XXV-    cerning  their  intended  journey.  It  was  determined, 
that  instead  of  traversing  the  desolated  country  by 
which  they  had  arrived  at  the  field  of  battle,  they 
should  so  shape  their  course  northward,  as  to 
acquire  provisions  in  greater  plenty,  and  cross 
the  great  rivers,  which  commonly  diminish  near 
their  source,    with    less  difficulty   and  danger. 
Tbey  resolved  alio  to  perform  their  first  marches 
v^itb  all  possible  expedition,  in  order  to  antici- 
pate the  King's  approach ;  since,  with  a  small 
force   he  would   not  dare  to  follow,  and  with 
9  great  arniy,  he  would  pot  be  able  to  overtake, 
them*, 

This  plan  of  retreat  proposed  by  Ariaeus,  had 
cepr'a      the  dishouourable  appcarauce  of  flight;  but  for- 
ibom  Ar-  tune  proved  a  more  glorious  conductor.  Such  waa 
uienet.  ^^  0fl['ect  of  the  Grecian  courage  and  firmness  on 
the  counsels  of  Artaxerxes,  that  he,  who  had  so 
lately  commanded  the  soldiers  to  surrender  their 
arms,  sent  heralds  to  them,  the  day  following,  to  pro- 
pose a  truce.  This  memorable  agreement,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  were  so  calamitous,  yet  so  ho- 
nourable to  the  Greeks,  was  concluded  through  the 
intervention  of  Tissaphemes ;  who  engaged,  on  the 
part  of  his  master,  to  furnish  them  with  a  market, 
-to  cause  them  to  be  treated  as  friends  in  the  coui^ 
tries  through  which  they  marched,  and  to  conduct 
them  without  guile  to  the  coast  For  the  Greeks,  on 
ihe  other  hand,  Clearchus  and  the  generals  swore^ 


Theyac- 
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that  they  should  abstain  from  ravaging  the  King^s  c  h  a  p« 
territories;  that  they  should  supply  themselves    ^^^' 
with  meat  and  drink  only,  when,  by  any  accident, 
the  market  was  not  provided ;  but  when  it  Was, 
that  they  would  purchase  whatever  they  wanted 
at  a  reasonable  price.* 

When  this  business  was  transacted,  Tissaphemes  Tr«achery 
returned  to  the  King,  promising  to  come  back  aSphm^ 
80on  as  possible.  But  on  various  pretences,  he  de 
layed  twenty  days  ;  during  which  the  Persians  had 
an  opportunity  to  practise  with  Ariaeus.  By  the 
diead  of  punishment,  if  he  persisted  in  rebellion ; 
by  the  promise  of  pardon,  if  he  returned  to  his 
allegiance ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  warm  solicita- 
tion of  his  kinsmen  and  friends,  that  unsteady  Bar- 
barian was  totally  detached  from  the  interest  of  hiiaf 
Grecian  allies.  His  conduct  gave  just  ground  to 
suspect  this  disposition,  which  became  fully  evi« 
dent  after  the  return  of  Tissaphemes.  From  that 
moment,  Ariseus  no  longer  encamped  with  the 
Greeks,  but  preferred  the  neighbourhood  of  the  , 
satrap  and  his  Persians.  Tet,  for  three  weeks,  no 
open  hostility  was  committed ;  the  armies,  fearing, 
and  feared  by  each  other,  pursued  the  same  line  o( 
piarch ;  Tissaphemes  led  the  way ;  and  according' 
to  agreement,  furnished  the  Greeks  with  a  market; 
but  treacherously  increased  the  difficulty  of  their 
journey,  by  conducting  them  by  many  windings 
through  the  canals  and  marshes  between  the  Ti- 
gris and  Euphrates.    When  they  had  crossed  tbe 
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c  H  4  p.ibraHir  mer,  they  ceotwiued  to  mwrcfa  nortkwQrj 
'^^'  aking  its  efistern  banks,  always  eocaniping  at  tiie 
distanca  of  two  or  three  miles  fh>nithe  Barbariaos. 
Yet  tbifl  precaution  was  unable  to  prevent  the 
parties  sent  out  to  proyide  wood  or  forage  from 
quarrelling  with  each  other.  From  reproachful 
words,  they  soon  proceeded  to  hostile  actions ;  and 
these  partial  encounters  were  likely  to  produce  the 
worst  consequences,  by  inflaming  the  latent,  but 
general  animosity,  which  it  had  been  so  difficult  to 
stifle  or  conceal"^. 
Perfidious  At  length  they  arrived  at  the  fatal  scene,  where 
^uie^  the  river  Zabatus,  flowing  westward  from  the 
®^J[^  luountains  of  Media,  pours  its  tributary  waten 
into  the  broad  stream  of  the  Tigris.  The  Qn^ 
«ian  generals,  and  particularly  Clearchus,  who  bad 
long  seen  and  lamented  the  unfortunate  jeatoustes 
prevailing  amoog  those  who  had  sworn  mutual 
fidelity,  proposed  a  conference  between  the  own* 
manders,  in  order  amicably  to  expl»n  and  remove 
every  ground  of  hatred  and  complaint.  Tissa* 
phernes  and  Ariaeus,  as  weH  as  their  colleague 
Orontes,  eagerly  desired  the  conference,  though 
^ir  motives  were  very  diflferent  froqi  those  whkh 
actuated  Clearchus.  A  measure  so  agreeaMe  to 
both  parties  was,  without  diffiiciilty,  canried  into 
execution ;  and  the  Greeks,  on  this  occasion  alone^ 
^rsook  that  prudence  and  caution,  which,  both 
before  and  after, uniformly  governed  their  conduct. 
Five  generals^  and  twenty  captains,  repaired  to  the 

•  XjBM]^  p.  383. 
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teBl  of  Tmapbernes ;  only  two  hundred  soldieftc  r  a'r 
followed  tbem,  under  pretence  of  going  to  market.  ^^^^ 
Claarchu9»  wHb  his  colleagues,  Menon,  Proxeniifl^ 
Agios,  and  Socrates,  were  conducted  into  the  S9r 
tarap's  apartment ;  the  rest,  whether  captains  or  solr 
diers»  were  not  allowed  to  enter.  This  separation 
occasioned  £ear  and  distrust.  The  a|^[)earance  of 
armed  Barbarians  increased  the  terror.  A  gloomy 
silence  prcTailed ;  when»  on  a  given  signal,  those 
within  the  tent  were  apprehended,  and  those  with- 
out cut  to  pieces.  At  the  same  time  the  Persian 
cavalry  scoured  the  plain,  destYoying  whomsoeyer 
ttiey  encountered.  The  Greeks  were  astonished  at 
this  mad  excursion,  which  they  beheld  from  their 
Caaap ;  until  Niearchus,  an  Arcadian,  came,  mi- 
serably mangleid,  and  informed  them  of  the  dread- 
ful tragedy  that  had  been  acted"^.. 

Upon  this  intelligeiice,  they  ran  to  their  arms^  Artaier- 
especting  an  immediate  assault  But  the  cowardly  f*'h^ 
Barbariatts,  not  daring  to  engage  in  open  and^^^*<* 
honourable  war,  endeavoured  to  accomplish  their  their 
defflgns  by  the  same  impioujs  treachery  with  which 
tfaey  bad  conceited  them.  Instead  of  advancing  in  a 
body  to  attack  the  Grecian  camp,  tbey  sent  Ariaeus 
Ajrteazus,  and  Mitbridates,  persons  whose  great 
credit  with  Gyrus  might  prevent  their  intentions 
fimoB  being  suspected  by  the  enemy.    They  were 
attended  by  three  hundred  Persians,  clad  in  com-- 
plete  armour.     When  they    drew  near  to  the 
(jteeks,  a  herald  called  out,    <«  That  if  any  of 

;  Xcnoph.  p*  286,  &  scqq. 
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CHAP,  the  generals  or  captains  were  present,  they  AotM 

^^^^*    advance,  in  order  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 

King's  pleasure/'  Cbeirisophustbe  Lacedemonian^ 

who,  next  to  Clearcbus,  had  hitherto  maintained 

the  greatest  influence  over  the  army,  happened  to 

be  absent  with  a  party  of  foragers.    But  the  re^ 

maining  generals,  Cleanor  the  Orchomenian,  and 

Sophonetus  the  Stymphalian,  proceeded  with  can* 

tion  from  the  camp,  accompanied  by  Xenopbon 

the  Athenian,  who  (though  only  a  volunteer)  fol^ 

lowed  the  commanders,  that  he  might  learn  what 

was  become  of  his  friend  Proxenus**      When 

they  came  within  hearing  of  the  Barbarians,  Ari^eus 

Confer    ^^^»    '*  Ciearchus>    O  Greeks!  having  violated 

^B^  his  oath,  and  tbe  articles  of  peace,  is  punished 

ject.       with  just  death  ;  but  Proxenus  and  Menon,  who 

gave  information  of  his  crimes,  are  rewarded  with 

the  King's  favour.    Of  you,  the  King  demands 

your  arms,  which  he  says  are  now  his  property, 

because  they  belonged  to  Cyrus,  who  was  his 

slave."    Cleanor  the  Orchomenian,  speaking  in 

the  name  of  tbe  rest,  replied  indignantly  to  this 

demand,  reproaching  the  perfidy  of  Ariaeus,  who 

had   betrayed    the  friends    and  benefactors    of 

his  master  Cyrus ;  and  who  co-operated  with  the 

enemy  of  that  master,  tbe  deceitful  and  impious 

Tissapbernes.  The  Persian  endeavoured  tx>  justify 

himself,  by  repeating  his  accusation  of  Clearchus. 

Upon  which  Xenopbon  observed,  «  That  Clear* 

cbus,  if  guilty  of  peijury,  had  been  justly  punished ; 

.  *  Xenoplk  p.  288»  &  seq). 
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but  where  are  Proxenus  and  Menon,  who  are  ^our  chat. 
benefactors,  and  our  commanders?  Let  them,  at  ^^^' 
least,  be  sent  to  us,  since  it  is  evident  that  their 
friendship  for  both  parties  will  make  them  advise 
what  is  best  for  both.'*  This  reasonable  request  it 
was  impossible  to  elude ;  and  the  Barbarians,  after 
long  conferring  together,  departed  without  at- 
tempting to  answer*".  Their  mean  duplicity  in 
ibis  interview,  sufficiently  indicated  the  unhappy 
treatment  of  the  Grecian  commanders,  who  were 
iLept  in  close  captivity,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Ar- 
taxerxesj  by  whose  order  they  were  put  to  death 

*  Xcnoph.  p.  289. 
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€M$tematum  of  the  GreekSk—Manij/  advice  ^Xenor 
pkon.-^Their  BetreaL-^D^ulUes  aitcnding  U. 
'^Surmounted  hy  their  Skill  and  Persevercmou 
-^Their  Sufferings  among  the  Carduehian  Mow^ 
tains.— They  traverse  Armema.-^First  behold  As 
Sea  from  Mmmt  Theches.'-Drfeat  the  Co^^ 
ehians.-^Description  qf  the  southern  Shore  ofthi 
Euxine. — Transactions  with  the  Greek  Cohnks 
there. — The  Greeks  arrive  at  Byzantium**^ 
Enter  into  the  Service  qf  Seuthes.*--His  IRstwry. 
— Conjunct  Expeditions  qf  the  Greeks  and  Tkra- 
dans. — The  Greeks  return  to  the  Service  qf  their 
Country, 

CHAP,  i  HE  perfidious  assassination  of  their  commanden 
xxvi.  converted  the  alarm  and  terror,  that  had  hitherto 
conBtema-^^^^^  in  the  Grecian  camp,  into  consternation 
G?^k8^*  and  despair.     This  dreadful  catastrophe  complete 
ed  the  afflictions  of  men  distant  about  twelve 
hundred  miles  from  their  native  land ;  surround- 
ed by  craggy  mountains,  deep  and  rapid  rivers ; 
by  famine,  war,  and  the  treachery  of  their  allies, 
still    more   formidable  than  the   resentment  of 
their  enemies.    The  soldiers  reflected,  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  depart,  yet  more  dangerous  to  re* 
main ;  provisions  could  be  acquired  only  at  the 
point  of  the  sword ;  every  country  was  hostile ; 
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altbough  they  conquered  one  enemy,  another^  *'^^- 
would  be  still  ready  to  receive  tbem ;  they  wanted  ^1^.^^ 
cavalry  to  pursue  the  Barbarians,  or  to  elude  their 
pursuit ;  victory  itself  would  be  fruitless ;  defeat, 
certain  ruin. 

Amidst  these  melancholy  reflections  they  had  ^«*5^«^ 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  ni|rbt,  when  Xeno-xeno- 
pbonthe  Athenian,  inspired,  as  he  acknowledges,^  * 
by  a  favourable  dream,  and  animated,  as  his 
conduct  approves,  by  the  energies  of  a  virtuoutf 
mind  awakened  and  emboldened  by  adversity,  un« 
dertook,  amidst  the  general  dejection  and  dismay; 
the  care  of  his  own  and  of  the  public  safety.  Hav- 
ingassembledthe  captains  belonging  to  the  division, 
of  his  beloved  Proxenus,  he  faithfully  represented 
to  them  their  situation,  which  dangerous  as  it  was, 
ought  not  to  sink  brave  men  to  despair.  Even. 
in  the  worst  circumstances,  fortitude,  and  fortitude 
alone,  could  afford  relief.  They  had  been  de^* 
oeived,  but  not  conquered,  by  the  Barbarians ; 
whose  perfidious  violation  of  faith,  friendship,  and 
bospitality,rendered  them  odious  and  contemptible 
to  oien  and  gods ;  the  gods,  who  were  the  umpires 
of  the  contest,  and  whose  assistance  could  make  the 
cause  of  justice  and  valour  prevail  over  every  su« 
periority  of  strength  and  numbers*. 

The  manly  piety  of  Xenophon  was  communi-who,toi. 
cated,  by  a  generous  sympathy,  to  the  breasts  ofSith^t- 
Iris  hearers;  who,  dispersing  through  the  various  th^^^ 
qwutera  of  the  efunp,  summoned  together  thf^^^^ 

♦  Xenoph.p.  395. 
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CHAP.  pri0cip»l  officers  in  the  army.  To  ttiein  Xeoo^ 
^J^l^^  iriion  addressed  a  sitpUar  discourse*  encour^gmg 
nimed  to  tbeoi  by  every  argument  that  philosoptiy,  expe- 
^^m'^d.  rience,  and  particularly  their  own  experience, 
and  that  of  the  Grecian  history,  could  afiord, 
to  expect  success  from  their  own,  bravery  and  the 
favour  of  Heaven,  and  to  disdain  the  ofiers  of 
accommodation  (if  such  should  be  made)  frooi 
their  impious  foes,  whose  insidious  friendship  bad 
always  proved  more  hurtful  than  their  open  enmity. 
The  hearty  approbation  of  the  Spartan  Cbeiriso* 
j>hus  added  weight  and  authority  to  the  persuasive 
eloquence  of  the  Athenian,  who  farther  advised  that 
the  soldiers  should  substitute  commanders  in  the 
roomof  those  whom tbey  had  lost;  dieentaoglethem* 
selves  from  every  superfluous  incumbrance  that 
might  obstruct  the  progress  of  their  march,  an4 
advance  with  all  expedition  towards  the  sourcesiof 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  the  form  of  a  hoUow 
square,  having  the  baggage  and  its  attendants 
in  the  middle,  and  presenting  th^  valour  of  tbek 
battalions  on  every  side  to  the  enemy.  These 
resolutions  were  unanimously  approved  by  the 
council,  after  which  they  were  referred  to  theras-. 
sembled  troops,  by  wbom  they  were  readily  .coo- 
firmed,  and  carried  into  immediate  e](eci|tiaii?^. 
Timasion,  Xantbicles,  Cleaner,  Philyfiasp  succeed* 
ed  to  the  late  commanders ;  Xepophoq  svpplii^ 
the  place  of  his  friend  Proxenus.;  and  so  ably,  ww 
-the  asceodantof  Spartan  and  Athenian  virtue,  main* 

*.XeQopli.p.  S^ 
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tained  by  Iiiui  and  Cheirisophus,  that  the  names  of  cu  a  p. 
Iheir  unequal  colleagues  will  seldom  occur  in  the  ^^^^ 
following  narrative  of  this  illustrious  retreat. 

nnie  greater  part  of  the  day  had  been  employed  The 
in    preparation ;    and,     in    the    afternoon,     the  Sl^ld 
troops  having  passed  the  Zabatus,  pursued  theii*j^^^^^^*^. 
iharch  in  the  disposition  recommended  by  Xeno-the  Per- 
pbon.     But  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  chert  and 
their  rear  was  harassed  by  the  Persian  archeirs  and  ^^*^' 
cavalry,  which  afforded  them  a  very  inauspicious 
presage  of  the  hardships  to  which  they  must  be 
continually  exposed  in  eighteenddys  journey  along 
the  level  frontiei^s  of  Media.    It  was  difficult  to 
repel  Ihese  light  skirmishes,  and  impossible  to  at^ 
tack  them  without  being  exposed  to  considerable 
loss ;  because  a  detachment  of  heavy  armed  men; 
or  even  of  targeteers,  could  not  overtake  fhem^  itt 
a  short  space,  nor  could  it  cdiltinue  the  pursuii 
without  being  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  armyi 
Xeno^hon,  with  more  valour  thati  prudence,  tried 
ilie  unfortunate  experiment ;  but  was  obHgjetl  to 
retreat  fighting,  and  brought  back  his  men  wound^ 
ed,  disheartened  and  disgraced^.  * 

But  this  unfortunate  event  neither  disheartened  xh^ 
nor  disgraced  the  commander.     He  ingeniously^^ 
acknowledged  his  error,  which,  pbmiciotiB  as  itJJJ^Ifot 
was,  bad  taught  the  '  Greeks  theit  wantsJ    Theywar,wd 
Wanted  cavalry  and  Hght-armed  troops ;  the  former  the  Rho- 
tof  which  might  be  obtained  by  equipping  for  war^gsT'^ 
the  baggage  horses  which  had  been  (akenirom 

*  XeiK^  p.  $05,  &  wtqiii  .'.'*' 
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d  R  A  r  the  ^neinj ;  and  the  latter  os^ght  be  siH^lied  hj 
^^^^   the  Hbodkos  (well  skilled  in  the  aling),  of  whom 
there  were  great  nuiobers  in  the  army*    This  adn 
Tice  was  approved :  a  company  of  fifty  horsemen 
was  soon  raised,  the  men  vying  with  each  other  to 
obtain  the  honour  of  this  distinguished  service ; 
and  two  hundred  Rhodians  were  drawn  from  the 
ranks,  who  furnished  themselves  with  slings  and 
leaden  balls,  which  reached  twice  as  far  as  the 
stones  employed  by  the  Barbarians.    The  horse- 
men wore  buff  coats  and  corselets ;  they  were  com- 
manded by  Lyciusj,  the  Athenian^. 
Their  ttto.     The  Utility  of  these  preparations  was  discovered 
cess  in     as  sooq  as  the  enemy  renewed  their  assaultiv  with 
mienceof  a  thousand  home,  and  four  thousand  slingers  and 
^li^."^'archerp.    The  newly-raised  troops  advanced  with 
bpldoess  and  celerity,  being  assured  that  their 
unequal  attack  would  be  sustained  by  thetargeteem 
and  heavy-armed  men.     But  the  Persians,  bo% 
waiting  to  receive  them,  fled  in  scattered  disorder-; 
ibe  Greeks  pursued,  took  many  prisoners,  mvde 
great  slaughter,  and  mangled  the  bodies  iof  th^ 
slain,  in  order  to  terrify,   by  such  a   dreadful 
spectacle  of  revei^e^  theur  cowardly  and  perfidious 
enemiest* 
Kew^.       After  this  advantage,  the  army  continued  to 
^uUiet    oiarch  along,  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  the 
which      western  boundaries  of  Media^  meeting  with  many 
tQttr4*  ndi  and  populous  villages,  from  which  they  wer^ 
^  '     supf  lied  with  proviaiojis j  and  admiring  as  thej 

f  Zioeph.  p.  aon  ^i^P-  SOB. 


passed  atong,  tfie  immense  walls,  the  lofty  Und  c  h  a  n 
Uurable  pyramidB,  the  spacious  but  deserted  cities,  J^^^ 
which  testified  the*  aneieot  greatness  of  that  dou^ 
risbing  kingdom,  befpire  the  Medes  reluctantly 
submitted  to  the  oppressive  government  of  Persia. 
Ttie  Barbarians  still  endeavoured  to  annoy  them, 
but  with  very  little  success,  unless  when  they  passed 
a  bridge  or  any  narrow  defile.  On  such  occasions, 
the  square  form,  in  which  Ihey  bad  hitherto  march^ 
ed,  was  found  douUy  inconvenient^.  In  order  to 
traverse  svcfa  a  passage,  the  soldiers  were  oUiged 
to  close  the  wings,  and  to  crowd  into  a  narrow 
space,  which  disordered  the  ranks,  and  made  them 
obstruct  each  other.  When  they  had  crossed  the 
bridge  or  defile,  they  were  again  obliged  to  run 
with  all  baste,  in  order  to  extend  the  wingsi 
and  resume  their  ranks,  which  occasioned  a  void 
HI  the  centre,  and  much  disheartened  the  uien,* 
flius  exposed  to  the  sudden  attadi  of  the  ptt^^ 
8uer& 

To  obviftte  both  inconveniences,  the  Greeks  sumoant. 
separated  firom  the  army  six  companies,  eaicfa  comthei^mitu 
sisting  of  an  hundred  men.    These  were  sub-^*^*^*^ 
divided  into  smaller  bodies,  of  fifty  and  twenty-* 
five,  each  division  of  the  company,  as  well  as  the 
whole,  commanded  by  proper  officers.    When  it 
became  necessary  to  close  the  wings,  in  order  to 
pass  ar  defile,  these  troops  staid  behind,  thus  dis^ 
burdening  the  army  of  a  superfluous  mass,  and 
thereby  enablingthem  toproceed  mthoutconfusioft 

•  Xenoph.  p.  3ift     i 
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c  H  A  r.  in  Uicir  r^inks.    After  (he  passage  was  eflferted,  the 
^^^*"  army  might  again  extend  their  wings,  and  assume 


tbci  same  loose  arrangement  as  before,  without  ex- 
posing the  centre  to  danger ;  because  the  vacuity 
left  there  was  immediately  supplied  by  the  detach- 
ed companies ;  the  opening,  if  small,  being  fiHed 
up  by  the  six  divisions  of  an  hundred  men  each ; 
if  larger,  by  the  twelve  divisions  of  fifty  ;  and  if 
very  large,  by  the  twenty-four  divisions  of  twenty- 
five;*  as  the  same  number  of  men,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  columns  into  which  they  were 
divided,  would  occupy  a  wider  extent  of  groundf. 
Tbe  With  this  useful  precaution  the  Greeks  per- 

MproMb  foi'n^d  A  successful  loarch  to  tbe  mountains  of  the 


t  Vth  *  ^arduchians,  where  the  enemy*s  cavalry  could  no 
cardu-  longer  annoy  them.  But  here  they  found  new 
^  ^''  diffieulties,  fbr  more  formidable  than  those  with 
which  they  had  hitherto  beeii  obliged  to  ^onteird* 
ThQ  Tigris,  on  their  left,  was  so  deep  aild  rapid^ 
that  the  passage  appeared  absolutely  impract4c»e 
ble.  Before  them  rose  the  high  and  craggy  moun* 
tains,  which  overshadowed  tbe  rivf^r,  inhabited  by  a 


•  Xcnoph.  p.  310. 
^'  t*  I  luve  tifdAhied  thig  matter  laiiMittls^  beoame  tbe  Wordt  oF  I 
pho^  are  miataVim  bj  grtui  mUUary  writcfa.  Major  MauviUon;a  skJlfifl 
engineer  and  excellent  scholar,  proposes  a  transposition  of  tbe  wordji 
cvf  ^enopbon,  that  the  greater  gaps  may  be  filled  up  by  the  great^ 
4iniioni.  He  justly  obierVea,  that  no  traii«Utor  or  eotmneii^tor  htB 
taken  notice  of  tbe  difficulty  that  naturally  presents  itself-  on  reading 
the  passage,  which  however,  T  hope,  is  sufficiently  perspicuous  in  the 
text  See  l*Essai  sor  Tlnfluence  de  k  Poudre  i>  Canon,  Sec  a  woric 
which,  I  believe,  no  military  man  can  read  wit|ioat  reoelTing  from  it  in* 
itniction  and  cBtcrtsinmcnt  > 
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Wirl&e  nree  of  mem,  wbose  barbatous  iDdepeA<lr  c  a  a  p.  > 
micebad  always  defied  the  arms^  of  Persia^  m,,^^]|[I^ 
tbtti.of  their  siicceRSOHi,  the  modern  Gurd^fl*  siiU 
defies*  the  power  of  the  Turks,  to  wbom  tbey.  are» 
but  nominally  sublectft  .While  the  Greeks  doubt-ingcnious 
ed  what  pourse  to  pursue,  a  certain  Rbodian  um^^oV^ 
^ertook  to  deliter  them  from  their  perplexity, ^^^^^^ 
provided  they  jrare  him  a  talent  to  reward  his  la-^^'r*P'^»- 
botin     ^*  I  shall  want,  besides,'*   continued  he, 
^  two  thousand  leather  bags,  which  may  be  ob« 
takied  by  flaying  the  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  and  asses, 
wbic^the  country  affords  in  such  numbersas  you 
see  around  us.    The  skins  may  be  blown,  tied  at* 
end,  and  fastened  together  by  the  girts  belonging, 
to  the  sumpter  horses,  then  covered  with  fisstines, 
and  lastly  witb  earth.    I  shall  use  large  stones  in* 
stead  ofahcbors;  every  bag  will  bear  two  men, 
whrnii  (he  (ascines  and  earth  wiU  prevent  from  slip- 
ping, and  wboffi,  walh  very  little  labour  on  their 
part,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  will  waft  across 
the  riverj." 

'  l^ia  ingenintts  contrivance  was  commended,  The  suf- 
but  not  carried  into  execution ;  the  Grecians  hav-  [he'^iL 
mg  learned  from  some  prisoners  recently  tidLen,that  ^^^^ 
the  road  through  the  country  of  the  Carduchians.^^*^«c«r- 
Would  soon  conduct  them  to  the  spacious  and  plenti^ 
iul  province  of  Armenia.  Thither  they  fearlessly 
penetrated,  regardless  of  the  report,  that  under  a 
former  reign>  a  Persian  army  of  an  hundred  and 

•  Xenoph.  p.  315;  t  R*uwoUe'a  Travels. 
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tWMly  tbotimid  men  htd  beettr  eut  tit  by  tliMo 
fiercii  Barbarians,  whose  maimerB  wett  mom' rude 
and  inhospitable  thao  the  itiountmns  whicb  fkey 
inhabited.  At  the  approach  of  the  Greeks^  the 
Carducbians  retired  to  their  fastnesses,  katki^ 
the  yillages  in  the  {Jain  at  the  mercy  of  the  inva- 
ders* The  troops  were  restrained  from  rhjufy  ; 
but  their  inoffensire  behaviour,  and  kind  invita- 
tions to  peace,  were  reio^rded  with  contempt  hy 
the  common  enemies  of  the  Greeks,  of  ihe  Persians/ 
and  of  human  kind«  They  seized  every  opporto- 
nity  to  obstruct  the  march  of  the  army ;  and  though' 
unprepared  for  a  close  enffa^^ement,  used  with  ex« 
traordinary  effect  their  bows,  three  cuUts  long, 
which  they  bent  by  pressii^  the  lower  part  with 
their  left  foot.  The  arrows  were  near  as  lonif  aa 
the  bows;  and  their  well  fashioned  point!  piereed 
the  firmest  shields  and  corslets.  The  Greeks  em* 
ployed  their  skill  in  tactics,  and  their  valour,  to 
elude,  or  to  repel,  the  assault  of  these  dangeroua 
foes,  from  whom  they  suffered  more  in  seven  daya 
than  they  had  done  in  as  many  weeks  from  the 
bravest  troops  of  Artaxerxes'*.  At  length  they 
arrived  at  the  river  Gentrites,  two  hundred  feet 
broad,  which  forms  tiie  southern  boundary  of  Ar^ 
menia,  having  just  reason  to  rejoice  that  they  had 
escaped  the  weapons  of  the  Carduchians,  wboee 
brethren,  the  PaKhiansf,  with  the  same  arms  and 
address,  berame  form^abte  to  Rome,  wbenRom^ 
was  formidable  to  the  worId|. 

*  Xenoph  p.  31^—226.  f  Strabo,  L  xri  f,  SIS. 
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.  The  month  of  Jainiary  wacr  employed  in  Imvfers*  c  h  a  ^ 
ing  the  fruitful  plains  of  Armenia*,  which  are   ^^^ 
beautifully  ditersiiled  by  bills  of  easy  ascent.  Te-  They  ti«. 
ribazu!^  the  Persian  gorernor  of  the  province,  en^J^^*^ 
tered  into  an  agreement  with  the  geneiuls,  that  if 
tbey  abstained  from  bostilities,  he  would  not  oh* 
struct  their  march,  but  fiirnish  them  plentifully 
with  provisions.    But  this  league  was  perfidiously 
violated.  The  Greeks  had  recourse  to  arras  ;  pur- 
sued Teriba2U8 ;  assaulted  and  plundered  his  campf. 
Next  day  they  were  exposed  to  a  more  dangeroua 
contest,  in  which  neither  skill  nor  valour  could 
avail.    The  snow  fell  in  such  quantities  during  in  daiger 
the  night,  as  completely  covered  the  men   with  Si/bjr' u« 
fheirarms.    Their  bodies  were  benumbed  and^\^"2f 
parched  with  the  piercing  coldness  of  the  north  ^JJ^^ 
wind.    Many  slaves  and  sumpter  horses  perished, 
wHb  about  thirty  soldiers.  The  rest  could  scarcely 
be  persuaded  by  Xetiophon  to  put  themselves  in 
ihotion,  which  was  known  to  be  the  only  remedy 
forthehr  distress  ;and  as  the  severity  of  the  weather 
atSn  continued  during  the  remainder  of  theirmarch 
t&rough  Armenia,  several  soldiers  lost  their  sight 
by  the  glare  of  the  snow,  and  their  toes  and  fingers 
by  theintehsenessofthecoldj.    The  eyes  were 
best  defended  by  wearing  something  blacl  befor# 


mm  9M3iMU¥tnuh^  AtMi^Ac,  9^iUL  iTtLmJ'diKrA'y  «  all  kind*  of  necet^a* 
ries,  and  even  tuxuriess  Tictims,  corn,  old  frasrant  wines,  dried  papc^ 
•od  all  sorts  of  pulse.** 
t  Xenopb.  p.  338.  ♦  IWdi  p.  3»,  fc  «««. 
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CHAP,  them ;  the  feet  were  preserved  by  constant  m6&>ii 
^^^''   in  the  day,  and  by  stripping  bare  in  the  night. 
Proceed        Prom  Armenia  they  proceeded  to  the  country 
th^^tem-  ^^  *b^  Taocbians ;  who,  alarmed  by  the  approach 
the  Ti^   of  an  unknown  enemy,  had  abandoned  their  vallies, 
chians.     and  taken  refuge   on  the  mountains^  with  their 
wives,  children  and  cattle.  '  Hither  also  they  had 
conveyed  all  their  provisions ;  so  that  the  Greeks 
were  obliged  to  attack  these  fastnesses,  otherwise 
the   army  must  have  stained.    The  Barbarians 
boldly  defended  them,  by  letting  fly  innumerable 
voUies  of  stones  down  the  precipices.    But  this 
artillery  was  at  length  exhausted ;  the  Greeks  be*- 
canne  masters  of  the  heights;  and  a  dreadful  scene 
followed.    The  women  first  threw  their  children 
down  the  rocks  and  then  themselves.     The  men 
imitated  this  frantic  example  of  despair;  so  that 
the  assailants  made  few  prisoners,  but  took  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sheep,  oxen,  and  asses'*. 
The  fierce     From  thcncc  the  army  proceeded  with  uncom- 
kMchar-  inon  Celerity  through  the  bleak  and  rocky  country 
th^chiy.of  the  Chaly beans;    marching,    in  seven  days, 
about  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles.    The   Ghaly^ 
bean&  were  the  fiercest  nation  in  all  those  parts. 
They  wore  fortheir  defence  linen  corslets,  greaves^ 
and  helmets;  they  carried  a  short  faulchion  at 
their  girdles,  and  attacked  with  pikes  fifteen  cubits 
long.    Instead  of  discovering  any  symptoms  of 
flight  or  fear,  they  sang,  danced,  and  rejoiced,  at 
the  approach  of  an  enemy.  They  boldly  defended 

•^•X€iwph.p.  358. 


their  villages,  not  deoliiring  even  a  close  engage-cH  a  p. 
ment  with  the  Greeks ;  who,  unable  to  supply   ^^^^ 
themselves  with  any  thing  from  tbb  inhospitable 
and  warlike  country  in  their  dangerous  march 
through  it,  subsisted  entirely  on  the  cattle  lately 
taken  from  the  Taochians^. 

The  river  Harpasus,  four  hundred  feet  broad,  The 
separated  the  tenritories  of  the  Chalybeans  andnveat^' 
Scythinians.    From  the  latter,  the. Greeks  met^J^^^ 
with  little  resistance,  in  a  march  of  thirteen  days^^^^l^  *   ' 
which  brought  them  to  the  lofty  mount  Thechesithey  be- 
a  place  held  in  particular  devotion  by  the  inha-i^ 
bitants  of  the  neighbouring  territory.    The  van- 
guard had  no  sooner  ascended  this  sacred  moun* 
tain,  than  the  army  were  alarmed  by  loud  shouts^ 
which  continued  to  redouble  with  increasing  vio-^ 
fence.    It  was  imagined  that  some  new  form  of 
danger  had  appeared,  or  that  some  new  enemy 
was  ready  to  assail  them.    The  rear  advanced  with 
all  possible  expedition  to  the  assistance  of  their 
companions ;  but  having  arrived  within  hearing, 
were  seised  with  the  most  pleasing  astonishment^ 
when  their  ears  were  saluted  firom  every  quarter 
with  the  repetition,   ''  The   sea !  the  sea !"  the 
sight  of  whidi,  a  sight  so .  long  wished  in  vain,  at 
first  filled  them  with  transports  of  tumultuous  joy, 
and  afterwards  recalled  more  distinctly  the  remem- 
brance of  their  parents,  their  friends,  their  coun- 
try, and  erery  object  of  their  mosit.  tender  con- 
cernt*    The  soldiers,  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
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c  H^A  F-emlmctd  eachather,aDdeinbraced  tlieircommattl' 
\j^  ^  ore ;  and  then,  as  by  a  bidden  consent  of  synopalby^ 
(for  it  was  never  known  by  wbose  orders,)  heaped 
op  a  moimt  of  stones,  wbicb  tbey  coTered  with 
barbaric  arms,  aft  a  tropby  of  their  oieinorable  jour- 
ney through  so  many  fierce  and  hostile  nations. 
'They  frnts     The  di^aot  prospect  of  the  Euxine  made  tlien 
tbr^^n.  (or%et  that  they  had  not  yet  altoined  the  end  of 
Vm^^^^  their  labotii*.    A  space,  indeed,  of  leas  than  sixty 
»^«»'      mites  intervened ;  but  it  was  covered  by  the  track- 
less forests  of  the  Macronians^  and  by  the  irrupt 
and  intricate  windings  of  tlie  Golchian  mouiitaiiis« 
A  fortunate  circuanrtance  enabled  them  without 
difficulty  to  surmount  the  first  of  those  obstacles* 
Among  tbe  Grecian  tai^teers  was  a  man  who 
understood  the  language  of  tlie  Barbarians.  •  Hie 
liad  been-carrM  to  Athens  in  his  youth,  where  he 
had  served  as  a  slave.    At  the  «|ght  of  the  Ma* 
cronians, he  recognised  his  long-fexgottencoiw*- 
trymen ;  and  having  addre«ed  lliem  in  terms  of 
friendship  and  respect,  engaged  them  to  eschaoge 
presents,   and  to  emter  into   alliance  with   tlie 
Greeks*,  whom  tbey  pieatifidly  supplied   with 
provisions,  and  having  cut  down  the  tnes  that  io- 
ftftmipted  their  passage,  conducted  tfaeoi  in  thaee 
days  to  the  western  frostaar  of  Colctios. 
Enter  Col-     This  touutry,  so  famous  in  the  ftfales  of  anti- 
^^^^       quityt,  was  nKhabited  by  an  ancient  oolony  of 
Egyptians,  who  ionf  preserveil  pure  from  aoy  -fo- 
reign iMimixtttriB,  Mt  only  their  ordinal  langu^^. 


but  the  lingular  manDers^  aod  the  cD4»re  singular  e  n  %  ^ 
riteft  and  oeremonies,  of  their  mother^ounlry^.    ^^^ 
Though  diatinguished  in  other  respects  from  th« 
neigbboyring  nations,  wfaom  they  despised,  and  to 
whom  they  eeamed  deapioable,  they  agreed  with 
them  in  their  jealousy  of  Uie  Greeks,  whose  floorisb* 
log  colonies  along  Uie^soutbern  shores  of  the  Eoxio# 
threatened  the  safety  of  their  dominions*    They  afr 
lembled  therefore  from  all  quarters,  oceupied  lh« 
heights,  and  prepared  to  di$|>ute  the  passage  witJi 
obsthiacy.    Tb^  ounabers,  their  discipline,  their 
arms,  but,  still  more,  their  situotion,  rendere4 
them  formidable.     If  the  Greeks  advanced  in  e 
pbahiBX,  or  full  line,  their  raok9  would  be  broken 
by  the  inequalities  of  the  groimdv  the  centre  wovH 
be  disordered,  and  the  superior  nuaibers  of  the  ene- 
my would  outreach  either  wingt*    These  snooafieT 
niences  might  partly  be  remedied  by  making  such 
IpMts  of  the  line,  as  had  an  easy  ascent,  wait  for 
tbfe  slow  and  difficult  process  of  their  eompaoioos; 
aad,  by  extending  the  phalanx  io  lei^h,  andlearr 
iog  very  few  men  in  fite»  their  front  might  b9 
mndered  equal  to  that  of  the  Colcfainns.    But  the 
^rsl  of  these  operaiions  would  have  loo  bn^  eja- 
posed  the  army  to  the  darts  and  atrows  of  the 
Barbarians,  and  the  second  would  have  so  much 
enfeebled  the  line  as  must  have  rendered  it  liable 
to  be  penetrated.    Amidst  this  choice  of  difficuir 
ties,  XenoptiOD  proposed,  and  the  proposal  was 
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•  readily  approred  by  bis  colleagues,  that  the  heavy- 
y,^^^^^  armed  men  should  be  di?ided  into  companies  of 
an  hundred  each,  and  that  each  division  should  be 
thrown  into  a  separate  column.     The  wide  in- 
tervals between  Ihe  columns  might  thus  enable  the 
smaller  army  to  extend  on  ihe  right  and  left  be- 
yond the  enemy's  line ;  each  company  or  division 
might  ascend  the  mountain  wherever  they  found  it 
most  convenient;  the  bravest  men  might  be  led 
first  to  the  charge;  the  depth  of  the  columns* 
could  not  possibly  be  penetrated  ;  nor  could  the 
enemy  fall  into  the  intervals  between  them,  without 
being  cut  off  by  the  divisions  on  either  side,  which 
might  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  relieve, 
encourage  and  support  each  other. 
Befeat  tbc     '^^^®  judicious  disposition  was  attended  with  the 
Cbiehuns.  expected  success.    The  heavy  armed  men  formed 
teighty  companies ;  the  targeteers  and  archers,  di- 
vided into  three  bodies,  each  of  about  six  hundred 
men  flanked  the  army  on  the  right  and  left.    ThSir 
third  division,  consisting  chiefly  of  Arcadians,  oc- 
cupied a  distinguished  place  in  the  centre.    Thus 
disposed  for  battle,  the  wings  of  the  Grecian  army, 
and  particularly  the  targeteers  and  archers,  who 
were  ok^  capable  of  expedition,  advanced  with 


*  Tbe  M^ot  fBit  is  defined  by  Arrian  to  be  a  bodjr  of  men»  with  the 
files  longer  than  the  ranks ;  that  is,  with  more  men  in  depth  than  in 
Aont.  Tbe  ma«}{  without  any  epithet,  neans  the  contrafy.  But  the 
9mkAy(  $fBM  is  an  army,  as  the  same  author  tells  us,  vtm  wrt  mt^m  my^tvtntLi 
that  is,  having  more  men  in  depth  than  in  fiont,  and  employing,  for 
■ome  extraordinary  reason,  what  is  naturally  tlie  line  of  march  as  an 
«der  of  battle. 
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eelerity  to  the  attack.  The  euetny,  \?fao  saw  them  c  a  a  f^ 
approach,  and  who  perceived  that  on  either  hand  .^^^ 
they  outreached  their  line,  filed  to  the  right  and 
left  in  order  to  receire  them.  By  this  movement 
ibey  left  a  void  in  their  centre,  towards  which  the 
Arcadian  targeteers,  supported  by  the  nearest  co- 
lumns, advanced  with  rapidity,  and  soon  gained  1h^ 
summit  They  could  thus  fight  on  equal  terms 
with  the  Barbarians,  who  thinking  that  they  had  lost 
all,  when  they  lost  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  no 
loiter  ofiered  resistance,  but  fled  on  every  side  witb 
disordered  trepidation,  leaving  the  Greeks  masters 
of  the  field  of  battle,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  vil* 
lages  in  that  neighbourhood*,  and  within  two  dayt 
march  of  the  Euxine  sea,  without  any  other  enemy 
to  oppose  their  long-disputed  passage  thithen 

The  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  which  actu- oeacrip- 
ally  presents  one  uniform  scene  of  efieminate  indo-^'lhem 
lence  and  sullen  tyranny,  anciently  contained  many  ^^"^  ^ 
barbarous,  but.  warlike,  tribes,  totally  independent  ^«>™^* 
on  each  other,  and  scarcely  acknowledging  any  de- 
pendence on  the  King  of  Persia.    That  part  which 
extends  towards  the  east  and  the  borders  of  mount 
Caucasus,  and  which  afterwards  formed  the  king- 
dom of  the  great  Mithridates,  was  inhabited  by 
the  Colchians,  Drillians,  Mysonaecians,  and  Ty- 
barenians  ;  the  middle  division  was  possessed  by 
the  Papblagonians,  who  gloried  in  the  irresistible 
prowess  of  their  numerous  cavalry;  and  the  western 
parts,  extending  two  hundred  miles  from  Heraclea 

f  Xeiu^h.  p.  342.'  ^ 
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dHAP.  to  the  Tliracian  Bosporus,  wem  occupied  by  ibt 
ixvi.  inbospitable  Bitbyniam ;  ft  colony  of  Thrace,  who 
'"''"^'"^  exeelled  ami  delighted  in  war,  which,  liko  their  am 
cestors  in  Europe>  they  carried  on  with  a  savage 
fur}'*. 
The  Amidst  the  formidable  hostility  of  thoae  nuatie- 

^'i^'^of  ^us  nations  arose,  at  wide  intenrals,  serenil  Crre* 
sinop^.  ivjigijj  cities,  which  enlivened  the  barbaric  gloom, 
And  displayed  the  pecnliar  glory  of  their  arts  and 
ftrms.  Sinop^,  the  mother  and  the  queen  of  those 
cities,  was  advantageously  situated  on  a  narrow 
islhmus  which  joined  its  territory,  consisting  in  a 
small  but  fertile  peninsulaf,  to  the  province  of 
Paphlagonia.  Hie  foundation  of  Sinop^  re« 
mounted  to  the  highest  antiquity,  and  was  ascribed 
to  Antolycus,  one  of  the  Argonauts^-  The  city 
was  afterwards  tncreased  by  a  powerful  accession 
of  Milesians.  It  possessed  convenient  harboura  on 
either  side  of  the  isthmus.  The  peninsula  was  rar- 
romided  by  sharp  rocks,  which  rendered  it  inacces- 
sible to  an  enemy  ;  and  the  sea  abounded  with  the 
tunny  fish,  which  4ow  in  shoals  from  the  Pidut 
Maeotis,  where  tfaey  are  supposed  to  be  bredfl,  to. 
the  Euxine  and  Propontis* 


*  See  nkmyBios  Perieg«tet»  «nd  Arrbn's  Periplas. 

t  Totti«eloit»  V.  liL  p.  46.  sa^  it  »  aboat  six  mUe«  In  eirciin- 
fCKuoe* 

t  See  the  account  of  the  Argonautic  espedUkm,  tol.  i.  p.  19,  ft 
ieqq.  SMbo^  L  xii.  p.  546.  who  gires  as  thk  infonmitioB,  Wf* 
fia*thei>,  that  Lucullus,  when  be  took  the  town,  carried  mra/  the  sUtue 
of  Antolycttf. 

I)  Tourncforti  Voyage  iutc?«Bt. 
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.  Such  multiplied  adyantages  rendered  tbe  Sino.  chap* 
pians  populous  and  powerful.    Tbey  diffused  their  v.3^' 
colonies  to  the  east  and  west.    It  is  not  improba-T'^s^n^- 
Ue  that  they  founded  Heraclea^t  on  the  frontier  found  new 
of  Bithynia ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  built  Coty-  ^  thlT 
om  in  the  territory  of  the  Tybarenians,  Cerasus  in^^**^ 
that  of  the  MysonsecianSj  and  Trapezus  in  that  of 
the  Drillians. 

Trapezus,  or  Trebizond,  was  the  first  friendly  The 
city  at  which  tbe  Grecians  arrived,  afler  spending  hoilpiubiy 
more   than  a  twelvemonth  in  almost  conUnual  jJ^JSt 
travelling  and  war.    The  numerous  inbabitdnts  of'<^* 
this  flourishing  sea-port,  which  has  now  decayed 
info  the  much-neglected  harbour  of  Platanaf,  re- 
ceived them  with  open  arms,  generously  supplied 
their  wants,  and  treated  them  with  all  the  endear- 
ing yet  respectful  hospitality  of  kinsmen,  who  com* 
miserated  their  sufferings  and  admired  their  virtue. 
The  Grecians,  on  their  part,  displayed  a  very  just 
and  becoming  sense  of  the  evils  which  ihey  bad 
escaped,  and  of  their  actual  security.    In  tbe  fer^ 
vour  of  religious  gratitude,  they  paid  the  solemn 
vows  and  sacrifices  which  they  bad  promised  to 

*  Stnbo.  I.  xii.  p.  543.  calls  Henclea  a  colony  of  the  Milottant,  hy 
wbomwe  may  understand  the  Sinopians,  who  were  themselves  a  colony 
of  that  people.  3Cenophen,  however,  calls  Heraclea  a  colony  of  Bfegaief 
ans.    Xenoph.  Anabas.  p.  358. 

f  Toumefbrt,  1.  xvii.  The  place  is  still  large  bat  depopalated ;  con* 
tidning  more  woods  and  g^ardens  than  houses,  and  those  only  of  one  story  % 
yet  tbe  town  retains  the  form  of  an  oblongs  square,  the  modem  walls 
-being  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient,  the  shape  of  which  occasioned 
the  name  of  Trapezus,  from  the  Greek  word  signifying  a  table.  Toumi* 
ftrt,  ibid. 
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Jupiter  the  preserver,  and  Ihe  other  gods  and  he* 
roes,  whose  bountiful  protection  had  hitherto  coo- 
ducted  them  through  so  many  known,  and  so  manjr 
concealed  dangers.  They  afterwards  celebrated, 
with  much  pomp  and  festivity,the  gymnastic  game« . 
and  exercises  ;  an  entertainment  equally  agreeable 
lo  themselves,  to  the  citizens  of  Trebizond,  and  io 
the  divinities  whom  they  both  adored.  When  these 
essential  duties,  for  such  Ihe  Greeks  deemed  then;^, 
had  been  performed  with  universal  satisfaction,  the 
soldiers,  who  were  unwilling  to  be  bui thensome  to 
their  Trebizontian  friends,  found  sufficient  em- 
ployment in  providing  for  their  own  subsistence, 
and  that  of  their  numerous  attendants.  For  seve- 
ral  days,  they  ravaged  the  neighbouring  villages  of 
ihe  Colchians  and  Drillians  ;  and,  while  they  cru- 
elly harassed  the  enemies,  they  carefully  respected 
the  allies,  of  Trebizond.  Their  repeated  devasta- 
tions at  length  ruined  the  country  immediately 
around  them,  so  that  the  foraging  parties  could  no 
longer  set  out  and  return  on  the  same  day  ;  nor 
could  they  penetrate  deep  into  the  territory,  with- 
out being  endangered  by  the  nocturnal  assaults  of 
the  Barbarians.  These  circumstances  rendered  it 
necessary  for  them  to  tbinkof  their  departure  ;  on 
which  account  an  assembly  was  convened  io  fix 
the  proper  time,  and  to  regulate  the  mode  and  plan 
of  their  future  journey.* 
^hui' iSL  ^^  ^^^  important  deliberation,  the  soldiers  very 
to  tiie     generally  embraced  the  opinion  of  Antileon  of 

*  Xenoiili.  p.  343.  &  seqq* 
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Tburia,  who  told  thera  thai,  for  his  part,  he  was  c  h  a  p. 
already  tired  with  packing  up  his  baggage,  march-  ^^^' 
ing,  runnins;,  mounting  guard,  and   fighting,  and  Hellespont 
now  wished,  after  all  his  labours,  to  perform  thej^^^^^^ 
remainder  of  thejoumey  like  Ulysses,  and,stretched  ^^^^ 
out  at  his  ease,  to  be  carried  asleep*  into  Greece.  .*<iflB"^»J' 
That  this  pleasing  proposal  might  be  put  in  execu- 
tion, Cheirisophus  sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  hojK- 
ing  to  obtain  ships  from  Anaxibius,  who  com*- 
tnanded  the  Spartan  fleet  in  that  sea.    But,  in  case 
such  a  request  could  not  be  conveniently  granted, 
tbe  soldiers  determined  to  demand  a  few  ships  of 
war  from  the  inhabitants  of  Trebizond,  with  which 
they  intended  to  put  to  sea,  and  to  capture  what- 
ever merchantmen  they  might  meet  with  in  the 
£uxine,  in  order  to  employ  them  as  transportsf. 

Several  weekselapsed  without  bringingany  news  Mem* 
of  Cheirisophus,  or  promising  any  hope  of  assist- cr^ 


capture 
tbe 


*  Thus  was  Ulyases  transported  by  the  PhmtianSj  who  placed  him 
sleeping  on  the  shore  of  Ithaca : 

'Oi  A  flfi^yr*  n  m  9om  iti  trwrof  myofnc 
KflM-dvacy  ur  iBauuy  &c.     Odyss.  xiii.  133. 
The  beautiful  images  which  the  poet»  in  the  same  book»  gives  «f  the 
fileatutes  of  rest,  afier  immodttiate  labour,  pUyed  about  t^  Uncj  of 
^■tileou: 

Hw^^TH^  iitVH*  BatHurf  «>X^P*  ioauk.    t.  8Ql 

And  again;  The  ship  cut  the  waves  with  a  rapidity  which  the  fli^t  of 
tbe  swiftest  hawk  eould  not  accompany,  carrying  a  man 
'Oc  trftf  fitv  fAdtkxmxxA  ovtfl*  «x>iat«r  tut/ru  flvMoy 

f  Xenoph.  p.  ZiS*  ' 
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CHAP,  ance  from  the  Spartan  admiral.  MeanwhSe  tbe 
^^^^  Grecian  pirates,  for  they  deserve  no  better  name, 
merchant,  infested  the  Euxine  sea.  Dexippus,  tbe  Laceda^ 
EuHine?*  monian,  with  a  degree  of  perfidy  worthy  of  his 
jj^^'^j^^  commission,  betrayed  his  companions,  and  sailed 
port  their  off  with  the  gallev  which  he  commanded*.    But 

tick,  &c.     ^.  ^         ^ 

toCerasuc  rolycrates,  the  Athenian,  behaved  with  an  ardour 
and  fidelity  which  even  robbers  sometimes  display 
in  their  transactions  with  each  other ;  and  hb  suc- 
cessful diligence  soon  collected  such  a  number  of 
vessels  as  served  to  transport  to  Cerasus  the  aged, 
tbe  infirm,  the  women,  and  baggage ;  while  the 
strength  of  the  army,  consisting  of  men  below  their 
fortieth  year,  reached  the  same  place  in  three  days 
marchf. 
TnoMc  'T^®  colony  of  Cerasus,  or  Cerazunt,  was  de* 
^•°^^^«lightfully  situate  near  the  sea,  among  hills  of  easy 
tbfttpUce.  ascent,  covered  in  every  age|  with  whole  woods 
of  cherry-trees,  from  which,  in  all  probability,  the 
place  derived  its  name||.  From  thence  the  volup- 
tuous Lucullus,  in  the  six  hundred  and  eightieth 
year  of  Rome,  first  brought  into  Italy  this  delight- 
ful plant  which  ancient  naturalists  scarcely  believed 
capable  of  thriving  in  an  Italian  sky  ;  but  which 
actually  adorns  the  bleakest  and  most  northern  re* 


*  Xenoph.  p.  3il  f  Xenoph.  p.  349* 

^  Toumefisrt. 

I)  K^«0-o(,  cerasus,  cerise,  cherry.  For  a  similar  reason,  Taduior  ib 
Ibe  desert  was  called  Palmyra,  ^  palmUf  the  palm  tree.  Toumefort  mo^ 
tions  it  as  the  opinion  of  St.  Jerom,  that  tbe  place  s^kTC  DMDe  to  the  6«it 
Hie  diiocDce  ie  not  auteriaL 
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gibns  of  our  own  island.     At  Cerasus  the  Greeks  c  h  a  p1 
remained  ten  days,  disposing  of  their  booty,  sup-  ^^^'' 
plying  their  wants,  and  reviewing  the  army,  which 
slill  amounted  to  eight  thousand  six  hundred  men, 
the  rest  having  perished  by  fatigue,  war,  cold,  and 
sickness*^. 

After  this  necessary  delay,  the  less  active  portion  rhcy  tra- 
again  embarked,  while  the  vigorous  youth  pursued  te^uorte* 
their  journey  through  the  romantic  country  of  the  ^^^*^'. 
Mosynaecians ;  a  barbarous,  yet  powerful  tribe, 
who  received  their  singular  denomination  from 
the  wooden  bouses,  or  rather  towers,  which  they 
inhabitedf ;  and  which,  either  by  chance  or  design, 
were  scattered  in  such  a  manner  among  the  hills 
and  Tallies,  that,  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles,  the 
villages  could  bear  and  alarm  each  other|.    Tbeoudy. 
army  next  proceeded  through  the  dark  and  narrow  ^'•°'* 
district  of  the  Chalybians,  who  subsisted  by  the 
working  of  iron ;  and  whose  toilsome  labours,  rug- 
ged mountains,  and  more  rugged  manners||,  must 
have  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  smiling 
plains,  the  pastoral  life^,  the  innocent  and  hospita- 
ble character  of  their  Tyberenian  neighbours;  who  and  Ty- 
treated  the  Greeks  with  every  mark  of  friendship  *'*'*°**^ 
and  respect,  and  conducted  them,  with  attentive 
civility,  to  the  city  of  Cotyora. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  the  army,  having  pisMa. 
reached  the  country  of  their  friends  and  kinsmen,  the  camp 


toon 


*  Xenoph.  p.  349.  f  Mo^w  &  tt»m. 

t  Xenoph.  p.  351.  ||  Idem,  p.  354* 

$  Dionyaius    PeriegeUs  qualifies  them   by  the  epithet  w^hu^i^n^i, 
jboundioi^in  sheep. 
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c  H  V  P.  should  have  been  disposed  peaceably  to  enjoy  the 
^^^'^  fruits  of  their  past  labours  and  dangers.  If  they 
aftertheir  Were  UHwilling  to  expo6e  themselves  to  fresh  hos- 
cotyonu"  tilities  from  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  Paphlagonia 
and  Bithynia,  they  might  have  waited  the  arrival 
of  ships  from  Sinope  and  Heraclea,  or  from  the 
Spartan  admiral  in  the  Hellespont,  who  would 
either  retain  them  in  his  own  service,  or  transport 
them  to  the  Chersonesus,to  Byzantium»and  (o  other 
cities  and  territories,  which,  beinglately  conquered 
by  Sparta,  required  the  vigilant  protection  of  brave 
and  numerous  garrisons.  But  it  is  more  easy  for 
men  to  repel  the  assaults  of  external  violence,  than 
to  elude  the  effects  of  their  own  ungovernable 
passions.  The  Greeks  were  involved  in  real  dan- 
ger, in  proportion  as  they  attained  apparent  se- 
curity. During  the  long  course  of  tlieir  labo- 
rious journey,  the  terror  of  unknown  Barbarians 
banging  over  them,  maintained  tlieir  discipline  and 
their  union.  But  the  air  of  a  Grecian  colony  at  i 
once  dissolved  both.  They,  who  in  the  remote 
regions  of  the  East  had  acted  with  one  soul,  and  re-  ' 
garded  each  other  as  brethren,  again  felt  the  un-  i 
happy  influence  of  their  provincial  distinctions,  j 
The  army  was  divided  by  separate  interests,  and  | 
warped  by  partial  affections.  Those  who  had  ac- 
quired wealth,  desired  to  return  home  to  enjoy  it. 
Those  who  were  destitute  of  fortune,  longed  to 
plunder  friends  and  foes,  Greeks  and  Barbarians. 
The  commanders  despised  and  deceived  tiie  troops; 
the  troops  clamoured  against,  and  insulted  the 
commanders.    Both  were  really  ip  tj^  wiroog; 
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arH  both  suspected  and  accused  each  other  of  ima-  c  ii  a  p. 

XXVI. 

ginary  crimes  of  which  none  were  guilty.  v,a.yl» 

Xenophoh,  who,  with  wonderful  address,  has^^JJJ- 
justified  himself  from  every  reproach*  that  can  great 
reflect  either  on  his  understanding  or  his  heart,  fbatedbj 
does  not  deny  an  imputation  to  which  he  was  ex-]*^*^"*^"* 


posed  by  discovering  (somewhat,  perhaps,  unsea-^*?.^** 
sonably)  the  just  and  extensive  views  of  a  philo- 
sopher. When  he  surveyed  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  covered  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as 
they  are  present,  wi<h  tall  and  majestic  forest 
trees,  admirably  adapted  to  ship-building;  when  he 
considered  the  convenience  of  the  harbours,  and  the 
productions  of  the  neighbouring  territory,  consist- 
ing in  flax,  iron,  and  every  commodity  most  neces- 
sary in  raising  a  naval  power,  be  was  ambitious  of 
establishing  a  new  settlement,  which  the  numbers, 
the  valour,  and  the  activity  of  his  followers,  must 
soon  render  superior  to  the  other  Grecian  colonies 
on  the  Euxine,  or  perhaps  in  any  part  of  Asiia. 
But  this  noble  design,  which  might  have  proved 
so  useful  and  honourable  to  the  army,  was  blasted 
by  the  mean  jealousy  of  his  enemies.  Xenophon 
was  reproached  with  forming  projects  equally  ro- 
mantic and  dangerous ;  and  accused  of  an  inten- 
tion to  keep  the  soldiers  from  home,  that  they 
might  continue  dependent  on  himself,  and  that  he 
might  increase  his  own  fame  and  fortune  dt  the  risk 
of  the  public  safety .f 
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CHAP.  The  mutinous  and  distracted  spirit  of  the  troops 
^^^'  rendered  all  their  future  measures  weak  and  waver- 
sufTeringi  ing.  The  terror  wbich  they  inspired,  and  their 
Greeks  in  wants,  which  it  was  necessary  to  supply,  made 
JJj^  them  .very  unwelcome  guests  at  Cotyora,  Sinop^, 
^rougb  and  Heraclea,  at  which  places  they  continued  seve* 
ral  months,  under  pretence  of  waiting  for  trans- 
ports, but  meanwhile  plundering  the  neighbouring 
country,  laying  the  cities  under  contribution,  and 
threatening  them  with  burdens  that  far  exceeded 
their  resources.  The  inhabitants  of  Heraclea,  while 
they  affected  to  weigh  and  consider  those  unreason- 
able demands,  removed  their  effects  from  the  vil- 
lages, shut  the  gates  of  their  city,  and  placed  armed 
men  on  the  walls,  Cheirisophus  had  by  this  time  re- 
turned with  vessels  from  Anaxibius,  the  Spartan  ad* 
miral,  but  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  transport  so 
great  an  army.  The  soldiers  thus  disappointed  of 
their  hopes,  and  discontented  with  their  command- 
ers, and  with  each  other,  rashly  undertook,  in  se- 
parate bodies,  the  dangerous  journey  through  Bit  by- 
nia,  a  country  extending  two  hundred  miles  from 
Heraclea  to  Byzantium,  and  totally  inhabited,  or 
rather  wasted,  by  the  Thynians,  a  Thracian  tribe, 
the  most  cruel  and  inhospitable  of  the  human  race. 
In  this  expedition  they  lost  above  a  thousand  men  ; 
and  the  destruction  must  have  been  much  greater, 
bad  not  the  generous  boldness  of  Xenophon  sea- 
sonably led  his  own  division  to  the  assistance  of 
those  who  had  deserted  his  standard.  Cheiriso- 
phus was  soon  afterwards  killed  by  a  medicine 
given  to  him  in  a  fever.    The  sole  command  de-^ 
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volted  on  Xenopboo  ;  not  by  appointment,  but  chap. 
by  the  Toluntary  BubmisBion  of  the  troops  to  bis    ^^^'' 
-'jperior  mind.    He  at  length  taught  them  to  de- ^[fwTthir 
feat  the  irregular  fury  of  the  Thynians  ;  and,  after  ^j;^*>^ 
collecting  many  slayes,  and  much  useful  booty,  ph«»>m 
conducted  them  in  safety  to  Chrysopolis*,  which  bvxeiw 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Scotari,  and  con-  Byzan^ 
sidered  as  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constantinople.    ^"°^ 

The  neighbourhood  of  a  Grecian  colony  seemed  The  muti* 
infectious  to  the  temper  of  the  troops.   At  Byzan-  "nhe^^'^ 
tiura  their  mutinous  spirits  were  again  thrown  into  |^^^ 
fermentation.      Oleander,    the  governor  of  that^fi^si^ftt 
city,  who  had  come  down  to  meet  them^  narrowly  tiuoT' 
escaped  death  during  the  fury  of  a  military  sedition. 
Their  behayiour  rendered  them  the  objects  of 
terror  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts.    The 
Lacedaemonians  dreaded  the  assistance  of  such  dai^ 
gerous allies;  and  the  satrap Pharnabazus,  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  his  province,  practised  with  Anax* 
ibiu8»  who  commanded  in  the  Hellespont,  to  al* 
lure  them,  by  faur  promises,  into  Europe.  Gained 
by  the  bribes  of  the  Persian,  not  only  Anaxibius, 
but  his  successor  Aristarcbus,  made  proposals  of 
advantage  to  the  army,  which  be  had  not  any  in* 
tention  to  fulfil.    The  troops,  enraged  at  this  dis- 
appointment, and  still  more  at  the  treachery  of  the 
Spartan  commanders,  would  have  attacked  and 
plundered  Byzantium,  had  they  not  been  restrained 
by  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  Xenophon,  wbo^ 
struggling  like  a  skilful  pilot  against  this  unruly 

*  Xeooph.  p.  ^n,  &  ieqs. 
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lempest,  prevented  the  peij)etratioii  of  a  'tritnel 
winch  must  have  exposed  Ibein  to  immediate  daiH 
ger,  and  covered  them  with  Sterrtal  infamy*. 
Xcfio-  With  tears  and  prayers,  be  conjured  them  ^not 

itiaden***  to  tarnish,  by  the  destruction  ofaGrefcian  city, 
i'luiidS^™  the  glory  of  a  campaign  signalized  by  so  many 
ingthtt  illustrious  victories  over  the  Barbarians.  What 
hopes  of  safety  could  f  hey  entertain,  if,  after  unsuc- 
cessfully attempting  to  dethrone  the  King  of  Pei-sia, 
tfiey  should  provoke  the  resentment  of  Sparta  ? 
Destitute  as  they  were  of  friends,  of  money,  of 
subsistence,  and  reduced  by  their  misconduct  to  a 
handful  of  men,  could  Ihey  expect  to  insult  with 
impunity  the  two  greatest  powers  in  the  world  ? 
The  experience  of  late  years  ought  to  eorrecttheir 
folly.  They  had  seenthat  even  Athens,  inthe  senttii 
of  her  greatness,  possessed  offour  hundred  gallieS) 
an  annual  revenue  of  a  thousand  talents,  and  ten 
times  that  sum  in  her  treasury  ;  Athens,  who  com- 
manded all  the  islands,  and  occupied  many  cities 
both  in  Asia  and  Europe,  among  which  was  By* 
zantium  itself,  the  present  object  of  their  frantic 
ambition,  had  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Sparta,  whose 
authority  was  actually  acknowledged  in  every  part 
of  Greece.  What  madness,  then,  for  men  in 
their  friendless  condition,  a  mixed  assemblage  of 
different  nations,  to  attack  the  dominions  of  a 
people  whose  valour  was  irresistible,  and  iroiii 
whose  vengeance  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  fly> 
without  flying  from  their  country,  and  takingreiiige 

*  Xenopfa.  p.  399,  &  seqq. 
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among  Ibose  hostile  Barbarlaos,  from  whom,  forc  h  a.  p,! 
nearly  two  years  paat,  they  had  met  with  nothing;   ^^^'" 
butcruelty»injusticet  perseculion^and  treachery?" 
*  The  aeaiooable  remonstrances  of  Xenophon  The 

Greeks 

saved  Byzantium ;  but  it  is  probable  that  neither  inrited 
the  weight  of  argument^  nor  the  power  of  elo-^i^i^of 
quence,  would  have  long  restrained  the  discontent-^^^^^*^^ 
9d  and  needy  troops  from  attempting  other  enter-* 
prises  Of  a  similar  naltue,  if  an  opportunity  had 
Dot  fortunately  presented  itself  of  employing  their 
dangerous  activity  in  the  service  of  Seutbes,  a  bold 
and  successful  adventurer  of  Lower  Thrace.. 
MsBsades,  the  father  of  Seuthes,  reigned  over  thehuhisr 
Malandeptans,  the  Thynians*  and  the  Thranipsans,^^'^* 
i^ho  inhabited  the  European  shores  of  the  Propon* 
lis  and  Euxine  sea«  The  licentious  turbulence  of 
his  subjects*  compelled  him  to  fly  from  hb  do- 
minions. He  took  refuge  with  Medocus,  King 
of  the  Odrysians,  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  Up- 
per Thrace,  with  whose  family  his  own  had  long 
been  connected  by  the  sacred  ties  of  hospitality. 
Medocus  kindly  received,  and  generously  enter- 
tained, the  fatber;  and,  after  his  decease,  continu- 
ed the  same  protection  and  bounty  to  his  son, 
Seuthes.  But  the  independent  spirit  of  the  young 
prince  disdained,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  live  like  a 
dog  at  another  man's  table.  He  desired  horses 
and  soldiers  from  Medocus,  that  be  might  acquire 
subsistence  for  himself.  His  request  W9S  granted ; 
his  incursions  were  successful ;  the  terror  of  his 
name  filled  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Thrace;  and 
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CHAT,  there  was  reason  to  belieye  that  if  he  CQuld  join 
^^^^*  the  Grecian  fordls  to  his  own,  he  nrii^ht  easily  re- 
gain possession  of  his  hereditary  dotninions'*. 
Their  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  to  Xeno]4ion  Medo- 

with  that  sades,  a  Thracian,  who,  understanding  the  Greek: 
pnnoe.  i^j^gn^fre^  ^as  usually  employed  as  his  ambassa- 
dor* The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  soon  agreed 
on.  Seuthes  promised  each  soldier  a  Cyzicene 
(about  eighteen  shillings  sterling),  the  captains  two 
Cyzicenes,  and  the  generals  four,  of  monthly  pay* 
The  money,  it  was  observed,  would  be  clear  gain, 
as  they  might  subsist  by  plundering  the  country ; 
yet  such  of  the  booty  as  was  not  of  a  peridbable 
nature^  Seuthes  reserved  for  himself,  that  by  selling 
it  in  the  maritime  towns,  he  might  provide  for  the 
pay  of  his  new  auxiliariesf. 
The  Having  communicated  tbeirdesigns  to  the  army, 

oommMd.  the  Grecian  commanders  followed  Medosades  to 
tSncdIn'  t^^  c^"*P  ^f  Seuthes,  which  was  distant  about  six 
^I^^P^  miles  from  the  coast  of  Perinthus,  a  city  of  consi- 
derable note  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium. 
They  arrived  after  sun-set,  but  found  the  Barba- 
rians awake  and  watchful.  Seuthes  himself  was 
posted  in  a  strong  tower ;  horses  ready  bridled 
stood  at  the  gater  large  fires  blazed  at  a  dis- 
tance, while  the  camp  itself  was  concealed  in 
darkness ;  precautions,  however  singular,  yet  ne- 
cessary against  the  Tbynians,  who  were  deemed, 
of  all  men,  the  most  dangerous  enemies  in  the 
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night.  The  Greeks  were  introduced  and  re^cHAP, 
ceived  with  rustic  hospitality.  'Before  entering  ^^^^ 
on  business,  Seuthes  challenged  tliem  to  drink 
iu  large  horns  full  of  wine ;  then  confirmed  the 
promises  of  his  ambassador ;  and  still  farther  al* 
lured  Xenophon  by  the  hopes  of  receiving,  besides 
the  stipulated  pay,  lands  and  cattle,  and  an  advan- 
tageous establishment  on  tlie  sea-shore. 

Next  day  the  Grecian  army  joined  the  camp  of  !^^^y 
their  new  master*    The  commanders  were  again  suadani^ 
entertained  with  a  copious  feast,  in  which  Seuthes 
displayed  all  his  magnificence.    After  supper,  the 
bufibons  and  dancers  were  introduced,  the  cup 
went  briskly  round,  and  the  wholeassembly  was  dis* 
solved  in  merriment.  But  Seuthes  knew  how  far 
to  indulge,  and  when  to  restrain,  the  joy  of  festi* 
vity.     Without  allowing  hk  revels  to  disturb  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  he  rose  with  a  martial  shout, 
imitating    a.  man  who  avoided  a  javelin;   and 
then  addressing  the  Grecian  captains  without  any 
sign  of  intoxication,  deaired  them  to  have  their 
men  ready  to  march  in  a  few  hours,  that  the  ene- 
my,  who  were  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  power- 
ful reinforcement  which  he  had  received,  might  be 
taken  unprepared  and  conquered  by  surprise*'. 

The  camp  was  in  motion  at  midnight:  it  was  conjunct 
the  middle  of  winter,  and  the  ground  was  in  many  tk^of 
parts  covered  with  a  deep  snow.    But  the  Thra-^^i|^ 
cians,  clothed  in  skins  of  foxes,  were  well  prepared  < 
for  such  nocturnal  expeditions.    The  Greeks  suf- 

*  Xenoph.  p.  406  &seqq. 
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CHAP,  fored  much*  by  the  cold;  but  Uie  rapidity  of 
^^^'    tbeir  march,  animated  by  the  certain  prospect  of 
success,  made  tbem  forget  tbeir  sufferings.    Wher- 
ever tbey  arrived,  the  villages  were  attacked  and 
plundered,  the  houses  were  burned,  many  captives 
and  cattle  were  taken,  and  tbe  ravages  of  thai 
bloody  night  sufficiently  represent  the  uniform 
Bsrfheat-  scene  of  cruelty,  by  which,  in  the  course  of  a  feW' 
•f  the      weeks,  Seutbes  compelled  mto  submission  the  io- 
Seuthet    habitants  of  that  fertile  and  populous  slip  of  land 
hiX^i.^^^  lies  between  the  Euxine  and  Propontis.     But 
tyydomi^ttj^  posscssiou  of  tbis  territory,  which  formed  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  his  hereditary  dominions, 
could  not  satisfy  his  ambition.    He  turned   his 
arms  northwards,  and  over^ran  tbe  country  about 
Salmydessus,  a  maritime  city  situate  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  flows  from  tbe 
southern  branch  of  mount  Hsemus  into  a  spa- 
cious bay  of  tbe  Euxine.    There  the  allied  «rmy 
repeated  the  same  destructive  havoc  which  they 
had  already  made  in  the  south ;  and  avenged,  by 
their  cruel,  incursions,  tbe  cause  of  violated  hospi* 
tality ;  for  the  Barbarians  ot  those  parts  were  aa 
much  accustomed  to  plunder  the  vessels  which  were 
often  shipwrecked  on  their  shoaly  coast,  that  they 
had  distinguished  it  by  pillars,  in  the  nature  of 

mw^tvT^  ««  «  oiwf  If -WK  *»*»«•  «**  TW  *£XA«y«>  vvKiJm  mi  ^/hc  0xvfMcrt% 
9UU  mr*,  « There  wu  much  snow,  and  the  cold  so  intense^  thai 
the  water  froze  as  they  were  carrying  it  to  supper,  and  the  wioe  in 
the  Teasels.  Many  of  tbe  Greeks  also  lost  their  ears  and  noKa.**  Xe^ 
noph.  ^  408. 


iand-marks,  to  prevent  intestine  quarrels,  by  ascer--  chap. 
faininfi^  the  property  of  the  spoil*.'  xxvi. 

In  the  space  of  t ^6  nrionlbs  after  his  junction  H^iHiJ^^ 
with  the  Greeks,  Seuthes  extended  bis  possessions J^**'" 
several  days  march  from  the  sea :  his  numerous^ 
btjt  skilful  enemies,  fighting  singly,  were  success 
sively  subdued  ;  each  vanquished  tribe  increased 
tbe  strength  of  his  army ;  the  Odrysians,  allured  by 
the  hopes  of  plunder,  flocked  to  his  standard,  and 
tbo  growing  prosperity  of  his  fortune,  no  longer 
requiring  the  support,  disposed  him  to  neglect  the 
services,  of  hia  Grecian  auxiliariesf.     The  un- 
grateful levity  of  the  Barbarian  was  encouraged  by 
the  |)erfidious  counsels  of  bis  favourite  Hei'aclides 
of  Maronea,  one  of  those  fugitive  Greeks,  who 
having  merited    punishment  at  home  for   their 
wickedness,  obtained  distinction  abroad  by  their 
talents;  men  sullied  with*every  vice, prepared  alike 
to  die  or  to  deceive ;  and  who  having  provoked 
the  resentment  of  their  own  countrymen  by  their 
intrigues  and  their  audacity,  often  acquired  the 
esteem  of  foreigners  by  their  valour  and  eloquence^ 
their  skill  in  war,  and  dexterity  in  negociatioo* 
Heraclides  strongly  exhorted  his  master  to  defraud 
the  Greeks  of  their  pay,  and  to  deliver  himself 
by    an  abrupt   dismission    from   their   trouble- 
some importunities.    But  the  fears,  rather  than 
the  delicacy  of  Seuthes,  prevented   him  from 
complying  with  this  advice;  he  lost  his  honour 
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CHAP,  without  sarinj^  his  money ;  and  the  Grecian  gene- 
xxTT  rals  bad  an  early  opportunity  to  reproach  his  per- 
.^ijlp"^^  fidy  and  ingratitude,  being  soon  called  to  engage 
Greeirsfe-in  a  more  honourable  warfare*",  kindled  by  the  re? 
terrice  sentuieut  of  Artaxcrxcs  against  the  presumption  of 
^^.  Sparta,  which  had  so  strenuously  abetted  the  unfor* 
tunate  rebellion  of  Cyrus. 

•  Kenopb.p.42T. 
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CHAP,  xxya 

ftss&phernes  makes  nmr  M  the  Oteeks,  hy  order  of 
Artaxerxes-^Attaeks  ^  MolUrn  dHes.-^Eixjpe^ 
dUhn  of  ThinAr^n.^Be  is  suceiededhy  DereyUU 
das^^ERs  DretOjf  with  THssaphemes.-^AgtsUaus 
XSng  Bf  Sparta. — Gnadon^s  Conspiraejf^^^Agesi* 
krns  Commander  (flkc  Grecian  F^srees  in  Asia.^ 
Sis  Success. — Tiss^ig^kemes  succeeded  by  Tith- 
roMstes.'^Cfreai  Vtems  qfAgesihms. — War  rekind- 
led  in  Oreece^^League  against  Sj^arta^^^-XJam-' 
perign  tffjysander  in  BetaHa.-Sfis  Death. 

If  doe»  honour  rather  to  the  modesty  than  toCHAP. 
the  judgment  of  Xenopbon^  that  he  has  exclu-  ^^^^^ 
ded,  from  bte  general  hietory  of  Grecian   af-Titnrher- 
hks,  the  account  of  an  expedhton  in  which  he^^*^ 
himself  acted  so  distinguished  a  part,  and  which^^JJ]^ 
immediately  occasioned  Tery  important  transac^ccdfcmo. 
lions  both  in  Asia  and  in  £urope»  After  the  down^in  Aiubby 
fill  of  Athenian  greatness,  the  Spartans  were  natural-  Artazer. 
ly  exposed  to  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  Per- JS;^ 
da,  by  their  dommiba  in  Greece,  by  their  conquests  ]^-  ^^' 
on  the  coast  of  Asia,  by  the  pre-eminence  of  their 
nayal  power,  and  especially  by  their  open  partici- 
pation in  the  rebellious  designs  of  Cyrus.    The 

former  circumstances  rendered  their  republic  the 
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r.niA  p.  rival  of  the  King  of  Persia  ;  but  their  oo-openr 
^^^.^^^^^tion  with  an  ambitious  rebel  rendered  theoi  the 
personal  enennie$<  of  Artaxerxeg.    His  resolution 
to  chastise  their  audacity  was  communicated  to 
Tissaphemes,  who,  after  harassing  the  retreat  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  foot  of  the  Carduchian  moun- 
tains, beyond  which  he  had  not  courage  to  follow 
them,  returned  with  a  powerful  army  towards 
Lower  Asia,  to  resume  the  govemmeot  of  Caria, 
his  hereditary  province,  as  well  as  to  takepoaaes- 
sion  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Cyrus,  bestowed  on  bun 
by  the  gratitude  of  his  master,  in  return  for  his 
recent  and  signal  services  against  that  dangerous 
pretender  to  the  throne, 
th^^       Honoured  with  this  magnkioent  present*  Tis- 
lian  citiei.  saphemes  was  naturally  selected  for  executing  the 
Tengeance  of  the  Great  King  against  the  Spartans. 
Without  any  formal  declaration  of  war,  which  the 
late  hostilities  in  the  East  seemed  to  render  un- 
necessary, he  attacked   the  iElolian  cities ;  the 
satrap  Phamabazus  readily  entered  into  his  ti^ws, 
and  aealously  concurred  with  all  his  measures.  The 
Lacedaemonian  garrison,  supported  by  the  towns- 
men, defended  themselves  with  their  usual  courage 
earnestly  soliciting,  however,a  reinforcement  from 
home,  which  might  enable  them  to  resist  and  to 
Burmount  such  an  unexpected  danger^. 
The  Spar-     On  this  important  occasion^  the  Spartan  senate 
ni!]^^  aud  assembly  were  not  wanting  to  the  assistance  of 
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tbek garrisons,  <Hr  to  the.  hopes  of  their  JEolian  crak 
allies.    They  immediately  leyied  a  body  of  five  ^^^^' 
thousand  Peloponoesian  troops,  and  demanded  a  with  an 
considerable  supply  from  the  Athenians.     The^f^ 
latter  sent  them  three  hundred  horsemen,  who*''^*°^» 
baying  served  under  the  thirty  tyrants,  were  cheer- 
fully sacrificed  to  this  dangerous  duty  by  the  par- 
tisans of  the  new  democracy^    The  command  of 
the  joint  forces  was  entrusted  to  the  Spartan  Thim- 
bron»  who  bad  orders*^,  m  soon  as  he  arrived  in 
^£olk,  to  take  into  pay  the  Greeks  who  had  eiH 
gaged  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  who  were 
Actually  employed  iatbe  dishonourable  service  of 
an  ungrateful  Barbarian.    The  mean  and  perfidi-^ich  is 
ous  behaviour  of  S^uthes,  wbo^in  his  new  character  t^'thJ^ 
of  sovere^n  prince,  still  rietained  his  oliginal  man-vhT^ 
ners  of  a  Thracian  robber,  rendei:ed  the  proposal  ^^^ 
of  joining  Tbimbron  extremely  agreeable  to  Xe-P«r  asul 
nophon,    who  conducted)  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
standard  six  thousand  ai^n^Xhe  venerable  remains 
of  an  army  ennobled  by  unexampled  toilsfi  by  un- 
examined and  unimitated:]:  perseverance. 

Having  received  this  powerful  reiJiforceme.D(,/rhimbrofi 
Ulimterott  opened  thecaqipAiga  against  ibe  lieu-^''^ 
tenant  oif.  Artaxerxes,  at  tbe  distance  of  two  years  ^^^"^* 
after  Gyrus  had  piarehud  hojai  Eph^susto  dispute 
the  crown  of  Persia,    The.  first  impressions  of  the  zcr.  3. 
Gsecian  vmff  wei»  attended  with  considerable  sue-  ^  ^'  ^^* 

•  Xenoph.  Helleq.  p.  550.    Diodor.  p.  416. 
f  Xenoph.  Anabat.  1.  vit.  p.  427. 

#  In  the  whole  compaM  of  history,  ancient  fuid  mederoi  where  do  we 
find  a  paralkl,  lay  thins  ihuSliroreecoiid  ? 
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0  fi  A  r.  €t388«    TbimbroD  took^  or  legaiBed,  tbe  towns  of 

^^^^  Peigamus,  Teutbrania,  Halisarnia,  Myrina,  Gymh, 

and  GryjiiuiB.    But  tbe  walla  of  Larissa^  a  strong 

fails  in  the  citj  io  Troas,  defied  his  assault ;  the  vigilant  gar* 

u^ ;    riaon  baflAed  all  bis  contii? antes  for  depdMi^  them 

of  fresh  water;  aiKl»  assisted  by  the  inhabitanlB  oi 

tbe  place,  made  a  vigorous  sally,  repelled  the  be* 

siegers,  and  burned  or  deasolisbed  their  works. 

mailed       Notbhig  but  continual  action,  and  an  uninter* 

graotdi   rupted  career  of  victory,  could  restrain  tbe  lieeia* 

tious  passions  of  tbe  troops,  composed  of  a  motlejr. 

assemblage  from  so  many  different,  and  often  boa^ 

tile  communities*    Their  seditious  spirit  rendered 

them  £9rmidable  to  each  other,  and  to  tbe  Greeks 

of  Asia.    Their  rapacity  spared  not  tlie  territoriee 

of  tbe  Lacedfemonian  allies,  who  loudly  complain^ 

ed  to  the  senate,  ascribing  tbe  violence  ei  tbe 

troops  to  tbe  weakness  of  the  general,    in  ooose* 

quence  of  this  representation,  Hihnbren  was  re^ 

calledand  disgraced"!^;  and  the  command,  for  whldi 

if  succeed- he  seemed  so  ill  qualified,  was  bestowed  on 'Dercyl-' 

cyiuLi glides,  a  man  fertile  in  resources,  who  couU  ofteft 

vary  his  conduct  without  <^nging  his  principles; 

who  knew  when  to  relax>  and  when  to  enforce  the 

disc^iilttle  of  the  camp,  and  who,  to  the  ta>enti9  df 

an  able  general,  added  the  reptitaiion  of  beli^  tbe 

who  ad.    best  engineer  ef  his  timesi'    By  a  judicious  diteo^ 

wru!*^t  tion  of  the  machines  of  war  which  he  kivefited,  or 

•^^^7*     improved^  Dercyllidaa  overcame  the  obstinacy  of 


*  SEenoph.  p.  48f» 
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and,  in  Hb/^  space  of  €igbt  days»  reducet)  en  a  v. 
€%iii  other  cities  in  the  province  of  Pbarnabazus.  ^^"^^ 
Tbe  rapidity  of  bis  conquests  recommended  him 
to^the  Spartan   senate^  and  bis  moderate  use  of 
TiGtory  endeared  him  to  tbe  Asiatic  colonies.   He  . 
ksaeoed  tbeir  taxes,  encouraged  their  industry, 
heard  their  complaints  with  indulgentcandour,  and 
decided  their  differences  with  tbe  most  impartial 
justJace.    Disdaining  the  cruel  example  of  his  pre* 
deceasors,  he  imposed  not  any  arbitrary  duties  oti 
tbe  peaceful  citimts  and  huebandmen  ;  and  lest 
the  tBaintenaoceof  bistroops  should  prore  burden- 
some to  tbe  allies  and  subj^rts  of  Sparta,  be  fixed  ,, 
bi^winter-quarters  in  Bitbynia,  where  tbe  valour 
of  Xenopbon  and  Us  followers  bad  lately  spread 
the  terror  of  the  Grecian  oame« 

Eftiiy  in  tbfe  spring,  commissioofcril  were  sentcommi*. 
fi^m  Sparta  to  inspect  tbe  affairs  of  Aria,  and  toI^HiL 
prorogue,  for  another  year,  tbe  authority  of  Oer-^^^ 
cylUdiis,p(roTidedtb6ir  observations  etid  inquiries ^^  ^^'^ 
confirmed  the  very  feyourable  aceounts  that  badoiymp. 
been  given  of  his  adminiatrationL    On  tbeir  airival  ii!  c.  49r. 
at  I«mp8iicns,  where  the  army  Was  then  assembled^ 
tboy  visiied  the  camp,  and  assured  tbe  soldiers, 
thai  tbe  magistraiesof  tbe  republic  as  much  ap« 
proved  their  conduct  in  tiie  last»  as  they  bad  coin 
detniied  H  in  the  pieceding,  year.    A  captain,  ex« 
ptMaogtlMB  senaeeftfae  multitudfe,  replied,  tbat 
tbe  diftufient  behaviour  of  the  troops/  now  and* 
fonnerfy,  was  yet  kas  different  than  the  cfaaraciefs^ 
of  Tbimbron  and  Dercyllidas.    This  testimony  of 
military  approbation  was  equally  flattering  to  the 
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CHAP,  general,  and  satisfactory  to  the  commiflBiotien ; 
*^^*^  who  afterwards,  at  his  request,  ybited  the  ne^fa* 
bouring  towns  of  .£oli8  and  Ionia,  and  found  them 
in  a  condition  extremely  happy  and  flourisfaii^. 
SercfUi.       Before  taking  leave  of  Dercyllidas,  they  ac* 
t^  ^^*  quainted  him,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thracian 
cbeno.    Chersouesus  had  lately  sent  to  Sparta  an  embassy, 
requesting  assistance  against  the  fierce  Barbarians 
who  inhabited  the  adjoining  territory ;  and  that» 
should  circumstances  permit  him  to  afford  pro* 
tection  to  those  industrious  and  distressed  Greeks, 
be  would  perform  a  signal  serrice  to  the  state. 
The  inactivity  of  Tissaphernes,  who,    in    add^ 
tion   to  the  powerful  army  which  he  bad  ^oth 
ducted  into  Lower  Asia,  still  expected  further  re- 
inforcements from  the  East,  encouraged  the  Gre^ 
cian  general  to  undertake  this  useful  and  meri- 
torious enterprise.    The  Gfaersonesus  was  one  of 
the  most  fertile t  and  best  cultivated  spots  on  earth. 
In  an  extent  of  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  fifteen  iu 
breadth,  it  contained  eleven  rich  and  fiourinhing 
cities,  and  several  commodious  harbours.    The 
fields,  producing  the .  most  vsduable  grains^  were 
interspersedandadomed  with  delightfiil  piantations 
and  orchards,  as  ^ell  as  with  lanns  and  itieadotvs^ 
stored  with  all  sorts  of  useful  cattle.    Had  this 
beautiful  country  enjoyed  an  insular  form,  its* 
happiness  would  have  been  complete ;  but  a  neek 
of  land,  thirty-seven  Aiflongs  in  breadth,  joined  it 
to  the  territories  of  the  fiercest  tribes  inlfhriice. 

•  Xeii0ph.  Hellen.  1.  iii.  p.  48r. 
•  •  I  TUfApw^a'm  Mitffinw.    Xenoph;  p.  4S8. 
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'netroopsofDercyUidascouIdeasHybaTe  repelled  c  ha  Vi 
tbeir  iaroads.  They  might  have  punished  their  ,^^!3^ 
cruelty  by  destroying  their  miserable  villages 
in  the  open  country ;  but  the  Barbarians  would 
have  found  a  secure  refuge  in  their  woods  and 
mountains,  and  whenever  the  army  was  with- 
drawn, would  have  again  poured  down  on  the 
helpless  Chersonesites  with  their  native  fury, 
heightened  by  revenge.  Dercyllidas  afforded 
a  more  useful  assistance  to  these  unhappy  Greeks; 
and  employed  in  theit-  defence,  not  the  courage, 
but  the  labour,  of  his  soldiers.  With  incessant 
<oil,  begun  in  the  spring,  and  continued  almost  to 
the  autumn,  they  formed  a  strong  wall  across  the 
isthmus ;  the  space  was  marked  out,  and  the  la- 
bow:  distinctly  apportioned  to  the  separate  com- 
munities from  which  the  army  had  been  levied ; 
and  the  spur  of  emulation  was  sharpened  by  the 
incitement  of  gain,  the  general  in  person  super- 
intending the  work,  and  assigning  rewards  (la* 
visUy  furnished  by  the  wealthy  Chersonesites)  to  ' 
tbe  most  diligent  and  deserving"*. 

Dercyllidas  had  scarcely  returned  from  this  em-E„Jeni 
ployment,  justly  ennobled  by  its  utility,  when  the^JJ^^^S?^ 
combined  forces  of  Pharnabazus  and  I'issaphemes  >* 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus.    The 
general  collected  his  whole  strength  in  order  to 
give  them  battle :  the  European  soldiers  displayed 
a  nobler  ardour  for  action;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
4be  Asiatic  coast,  who  had  flocked  to  his  standard, 

«  Xenophp.  488. 
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CHAP,  weie  iotia^ted  by  tbe  sight  of  imeiwiByidiQl* 
^^^"  Dumbersfiirex«6ed«d(faeir0WR.  Thispftokoiiig^ 
have  proved  fatal»  bad  not  ihe  troops  of  TiflMf 
ipberaes  feU  tba  terror  wbicb  tbey  ioapivtd.  Tbsgf 
iecoll64;ted  the  bravery  of  the  ten  tJ^ouraid  wh^ 
had  accompanjiad  Cyrys ;  they  pt^rfeived  thai  the 
farces  with  whom  they  now  had  to*  qooleod  OBr 
ceeded  that  nunaber ;  but  they  did  net  refleet  that 
tiie  anny  of  DercyHidas  was  swelled  by  tbii  de- 
generate Greeks  of  ig^Us  aad  Ionise  whose  mndm 
had  been  enfeebled  and  d69:BdiKl  by  %  Wng  setiee 
of  oppression.  Tbe  co  wardke  of  the  Persians  em^ 
gaged  Tissapberae^  much  agiunst  the  ineliHiaticMi 
of  Phamabazusy  to  propose  a  eooferaaee;  ttnr 
cowardice  of  the  lonians  e^ga^^ed  DercyUidas  te: 
9ccept  tbe  proposal*  HostiUties:  were  thos  muH 
peoded ;  nuitual  host/iges  verQ  gitvon ;  ovevtuiMi 
of  peace  were  made;  and  messeogws  wesedia- 
patched  for  instructions  to  tbeSp^rtanteeiMfciJ^ 
Vid  to  tbe  court  of  Pbrria. 
TheFdv  ,  Tbe  design  of  Tissapheroes^  beweveiV  wan  oidy 
c!l^y%.to  gain  time  by  ^muaipg  the  eeeny.  The  nsesfe 
S^i^*^  solemn  oaths  and  engageoients  had  long  lort  tJieir 
^"^  power  over  bjs  perfidious  nsiod.  He  tieadiereiuilyy 
watched  an  opportunity  to  irenew  the  war>  ^^Stiag, 
with  impatience  for  the  promised  reinfacoemnls; 
fitom  the  East,  and  especially  for  tbe  equipmeniof 
a  fleet)  which  Artaxerxes  was  preparing,  wafth 
silence  and  celevit^y,  in?  the  ppirts  of  Pbosuieaa^; 
These  secret  ppeparatieos  vere  cooMnuoieatod  im 
the  Spartan  magistrates  by  the  patriotism  of  Efe« 
rodasx  a  Syracusan,  who,  animated  by  the  love  of 
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(latece»  betrayed  his  Phcenieiah  imsfer.     The  cra^^ 
Spinrtaiifl  were  daroiedwifli  the  danger,  indignant  ^^^^^^ 


at  tbe  tieacfaery  of  Tissaphernes,  and  perhaps  dis* 
fleued  wHk  the  too  easy  crednlily  of  their  gene^ 
mK  But  the  death  of  King  Agis  had  giren  thecn^ 
tethe  personof  their  first  magistrate^  a  commander 
frin  eqtialled  DercyUidas  in  merit,  and  who  hai 
fnr  surpassed  Imn  in  lenoim. 

Hie  ^astractlve  expe^tion  against  the  ^^"^^^j^ 
WW  the  last  exploit  of  the  loiKg  and  warlike  reign  King  of 
ofAgis.  Ob  his  death-bed,  he  acknowledged  fot*"^***^ 
Iris  sen  Leotyehides,  whose  legitimacy,  the  lerity 
or  the  guik  of  his  mother  Timea  had  exposed  to 
juit  suspicion.  But  this  late  avowsfl  of  a  succes- 
sor^  w&om  he  had  so  long  disowned,  did  not  satisfy 
tbe  partisans  of  Agesilatte,  wlio  was  brother  16 
Agk  OB  the  side  of  his  father  Archidamus,  but 
younger  by  many  years,  being  bom  of  a  different 
mbtbnr,  and,  falling  Leotyehides,  the  nearest  heir 
to  the  throne.  Under  a  dimimitire  and  ignoble 
fofm,  Agesilaus  concealed  a  rigorous  and  fervid 
■nad^a-manly  elevation  of  character,  a  generous 
ambition  of  souL  These  respectable  qualities^ 
BdotosNi  by  the  milder  virtues  of  modesty,  candoun 
condescension,  and  unlimited  complaisance  for  his 
firiBod%  early  attracted  tbe  mMice,  and  merited  the 
esteem,  of  the  first  names  of  Sparta;  and  of  none 
more  than  Lysander,  who,  as  bis  personal  hopes  of 
griMideBr  were  blasted  by  the  universal  jealousy 
and  resentment  that  bad  been  justly  excited  in 
3parta  a^inst  bis  ostentatious  abuse  of  power,  coii^ 
fined  all  his  projects  of  ambition  to  thf  aggrandiiie^ 
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o  H  A  P.  ment  of  his  iayqurite.    That  eloquence  and  ad^ 
^y^  dress*,  which  would  have  been  ineffectual  if.  em- 
ployed for  himself,  sucpeeded  in  behalf  of  anolher:^ 
and  by  the  influence  and  intrigues  of  Ijyaaodeiv 
still  more  than  by  the  strong  claims  of  jusUea 
and  of  merit,  Agesilaus  was  declared  successor  t^. 
the  vacant  throne ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  only  tiro 
years,  commaader  in  chief  of  the  Greek  forces  in 
Asia ;  an  office  less  splendid  in  name  than  that  of 
King  of  Sparta,  but  carrying  with  it  more  substi^ir* 
tial  authority. 
-  cinadon*!      ^^  ^^  interval  of  these  successive  honours,  h0 
«^>p^-     approved  his  attentive  vigilance  in  the  service  of 
the  republic,  of  which  the  safety,  iand  even  the 
existence,  was  endangered  by  a  daring  and  w^ll- 
concerted  conspiracy.  A  youth  named  Cinadon, 
distinguished  above  his  companions  by  extraocdi- 
nary  strength  and  agility,  was  not  less  conspieuous 
for  undaunted  courage  and  towering  ambiticm.  lie- 
scended  of  an  obscure  family,  Cinad<Hi  felt  andre^ 
gretted  the  mortifying  partiality  of  the  govern* 
ment  under  which  he  lived.  (His  pride  was  deefily 


«  The  partiMnsof  Leotychidfl8»  in  pteaditiff  bit  c«ue  fadwe.  the  ••• 
sembly,  alleged  an  oracle  that  exhorted  the  Spartana  to  beware  ^f  a 
lame  reign.  This  pointed  at  Agpetilaas,  who  limped  in  walking.  Bat 
X^]rMiid«rt>y«fieoftJl^cwereadf  and  latczpected  tilths  ealcoUtedtode- 
cida  the  reiolutiona  of  numeroua  aaaembliea,  directed  the  battery  of  the 
oracle  against  Leotychides,  aaserting,  that  it  waa  the  lameneas  of  the 
title  only  which  Apotto  muat  have  had  in  riew,  aince  it  was  a  matter 
indifferent  to  the  goda  whether  the  Spartan  kinga  wiilkied  grafi^dlys 
but  a  matter  of  high  importance  whether  they  descended  from  Herouleib 
the  sonof  Jupiter,  or  Alcibiades,  an  Athenian  profligate  and  exile.  Com. 
plttt  in  Ageail.  &  Lyaand.  &  Xenoph.  Ages U.  Panegyr.  &  -  BeieB.  L  iiL 
p.  493. 
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wounded  with  the  reflection,  that  whatever  abilities  c  h  a  ?• 
bi«  youth  might  promise,  and  his  manhood  mature,  ^^^'• 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  his  birth  must 
forever  exclude  him  from  the  principal  dignities 
of  the  state,  which  circulated  among  a  few  Spartan 
families,  without  the  possibility  of  extension  beyond 
that  very  limited  sphere.  The  warmth  of  his 
character,  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions^ 
prompted  him  to  seek  justice  and  revenge ;  nor 
was  his  blind  and  headlong  ferocity  alarmed  by  the 
means,  however  atrocious,  that  must  lead  to  this 
favourite  end.  He  communicated  his  bold  design 
to  men  of  his  own,  and  of  an  inferior  condition, 
exaggerating  their  cruel  oppression  under  a  stern 
aristocracy,  which  he  contrasted  with  the  mild 
equality  of  the  neighbouring  communities  ;  and 
jferfaaps  asserting,  that  if  they  must  submit  to  a  mas^ 
ter,  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  than  many  ;  that 
even  the*  subjects  of  a  monarchy  enjoyed  greater 
equality  and  liberty  tban^  the  members  of  the  Spar^ 
tan  republic*',  since  the  former  all  equally  partici* 
pated  in  those  preferments  and  honours,  to  which 
not  only  the  slaves,  the  Helots,  and  freedmen 
but  the  whole  body  of  the  LacedaBmonian  people, 
were  forbidden  to  aspire.  After  this  general  re- 
piesentation,  he  neglected  not,  what  was  more  el^ 

*  This  language  I  luiv&  often  heard  fronoi  the '  9ubjeet9  of  a  mo. 
deni  republic,  whose  citizeru  are  not  more  remarkable  for  their 
fimtieM  in  maintaining  power,-  than  for  thdr  moderation  in  e^^ 
erciahigit. 

The  above  note  wat  written  twenty^five  years  ago  in  the  onot 
happy  canton  of  Bern.  Though  long  habituated  to  the  iron,  I  enjoy  in 
teooUcdMMiik  golden  age« 
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QB^i".  fectual  and  important,  to  arraign 'tile  atnigaflce 
^^^^  and  cruelty  of  particular  senators,  and  to  inflaoNi 
tbe  resentment  of  individuals  against  their  private 
and  domestic  foes ;  nor  did  be  forget  to  encoorage 
tbem  all  with  the  certain  prospeet  of  suceess>'b3^ 
contrasting  their  own  strength  and  numbert  fntd 
the  weakness  of  an  enemy,  who  might  be  isikm 
unarmed,  and  cut  off  by.  surprise** 
ii  disco.       The  time  for  action  approached,  and  the  author 
vh^ripe  of  t^  conspiracy  commanded  his  associates  to  slay 
l^r^xecu.  3t  hoEio  that  they  might  be  ready  at  a  call.    Age* 
silaus,  aEiean  while,  performed  ihe  accustomed  *tows 
and  sacrifices  for  the  safety  of  the  republic  ;  liie 
appearance  of  the  entrails  announced  some  dread* 
ful  «nd  concealed  danger  ;  a  second  victim  was 
flain,  and  the  signs  were  still  more  unfavourable } 
but  after  examining  the  third  sacrifice,  the  priest 
exclaimed^  <<  We  seem,  O  Agesilaus !  to  be  in  Ae 
aaidBt  of  our  eoeimes«*'    8oon  afterwards,  a  per* 
aoo,  whose  name  has  not  been  thought  worHiy  of 
VBCord,  denounced  Cinadon  to  the  magistrates,  as 
fuihy  of  a  treasonable  des^^n,  of  which  he  bad-  en* 
deavoured  to  render  the  informer  an  accomplice. 
"When  this  iolbrflaer  was  desired  toexplafai  his  de* 
elaration  more  fully,  he  told  them,  that  Ginadcti, 
having  conducted  him  to  the  great  square  of  f  be 
city,  the  usual  place  of  rendezvous  on  all  public  oc!* 
casions,  desired  him  to  count  the  number  of  Spai^ 
tans  whom  he  saw  in  that  spacious  resort.  That  he 
counted  the  king,  the  ephori,  the  senators,  and 


fiwily  otbers,  and  iben  asked  Cioadonjor  what  fwr-  ^^^^J- 
fm&im  had  required  him  to  take  that  aeemio^ly  ^1^.^,^-^^ 
uwless  trouble!  BeGa4i«e>  nipUed  the  cpospirator, 
I  reckon  the  Spartans  to  be  enea)ie8»  and  all  t|M» 
test,  wl^se  great  nwnbers  you  behold  in  the  m^m 
ke|r{>lace,  to  be  friends.  Nor  does  this  proportiook 
apply  to  Sparta  oi^y ;  in  the  fanns  and  villages  ad^ 
jacent  to  the  city>  we  shall  in  each  house  and  family 
have  one  eneiny^  the  master^  but  all  the  aeryante 
will  be  our  friends.   Cinadon  then  acquainted  him  , 

wiAh  the  object  and  cause  of  the  conspiracy,  whi<^  | 

bad  been  formed  hy  men  of  probity  and  fortitude^ 
and  which  was  soon  to  be  communicated  to  the 
s)ar^s»  the  peasants,  and  the  whoje  body  of  ih* 
J^acedsemonian  peni^ei  whose  animosity  againsl 
the  Spartans  was  too  Tiolent  to  be  concraled.  Thai 
the  greatest  part  of  thjs  conspirators^  being  trained 
Ceut  war*  had  arms,  in  their  hands;  that  the  sIh^  oC 
the  armourers,  the  tools  of  those  artificers  who 
wrought  in  meta]^  wood,  and  stone,  and  cFen  the 
instruments  of  agriculture  migfal  furnish  such 
weapons  to  the  rost,  as  would  fully  answer  the 
piirpose  against  unarmed  men. 

This  alarming  intelligence  mised  the  nctiixty,^';^ 
without  shaking  the  firmness,  of  ih^  Spartan  ntt^^j^*;^ 
gistrates.    It  would  have  been  imprudent  to  seiae  ^  ^^ 
Cin9don  in  the  capital,  as  they  were  unacquaintsd^ 
xith  the  extent  of  his  resources,,  and  the  number 
of  his  associates.    On  pretence  of  the  public  ser* 
Tice,  they  contrived  to  send  him  to  Anion  (for  in 
nmilar  expeditions  they  had  often  employed  hi$ 
ready  arm  and  enteiprisiiif  valour),  that  he  migbit 
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c  H  \  P.  seize  in  that  licentious  city,  and  bring  within  the 
^°^^^  reach  of  justice,  seyeral  daring  violators  of  the 
^artan  laws,  among  whom  was  a  very  beautiJftil 
woman,  who  corrupted  the  manners  of  young  and 
old*.    The  senate  prepared  wagons  for  convey- 
ing the  prisonei*s,  and  furnished  every  thing  neces* 
sary  for  the  journey.  A  body  of  chosen  horsemen 
was  appointed  to  accompany  Cinadon,  who  set  out 
without  suspecting  that  this  long  train  of  prepara- 
Cinadon    tion  was  destined  against  himself  alone.    But  no 
^l^^l    sooner  had  he  reached  a  proper  distance  from  the 
P^^      city  than  he  was  arrested  as  a  traitor,  and  compel- 
puniflhed.  led,  by  the  terror  of  immediate  death,  to  denounce 
his  accomplices.    Their  names  were  sent  to  the 
senate,  who  instantly  secured  their  persons.  Cina- 
don, Tisamenes,  a  priest,  andthe  other  leaders  of  ttie 
conspiracy,  were  scourged  through  the  city,  gored 
with  instraments  of  torture,  and  finally  relieved  by 
deaUu 
AmUMB     The  rash  enterprise  of  Cinadoti  still  filled  the 
™^  Spartans  with  alarm,  when  intelligence  was  con- 
Gr^     veyed  of  the  formidable  preparations  of  Artaxer* 
forces  in  xes,  agaiust  whom  the  persuasive  influence  of  Ly- 
^^'.    gander  encouraged  them  to  employ  the  great  and 
A.C.  396.g^|y^  jj^j  j^g  yet  unknown  abilities,  of  their  young 
and  warlike  prince.    Since  the  reign  of  Agamem- 
non, Agesilaus  was  the  first  Grecian  King  who  led 
the  united  forces  of  his  country  to  make  war  in 
Asia ;  and  his  expedition,  though   not  less  im- 
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portant  than  the  exploits  of  the  sons  of  Atreusc  h  ap^ 
and  Achilles,  is  much  inferior  in  renown  ;  because  .^^^.^^^^ 
the  panegyric  of  Xenopbon,  warm  and  splendid 
as  it  is»  even  beyond  the  usual  colour  of  his  com* 
positions^  must  yet,  like  all  other  eulogies,  be 
for  eyer  eclipsed  by  the  lustre  of  Ibe  Iliad.    But 
the  conquests  of  Agesilaus,  however  different  in 
fame^.yet  surpassed  in  misfortune,  the  war  of 
Troy.    Both  were  pernicious  to  the  interests  of 
Greece ;  but  of  the  two,  the  victories  of  Agesilaus 
proved  the  more  fatal,  not  indeed  in  their  imme* 
diate,  but  in  their  remote  consequences. 

In  the   spring  of  tke  year  three  hundred  and  |^**2Jj^ 
ninety-six  before  Christ,  he  left  Sparta,  with  three  who  alone 
thousand  Ijacedsemonian  freedmen,  and  a  body  .ofhisautiio« 
foreign  troops,  amounting  to  six  thousand,  chiefly"^' 
collected  £:ora  the  confederate  cities  of  Pelopon- 
ne9us.    Since  the  irregular  and  unjustifiabte  con- 
duct of  Agis  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Argos,  the  Spartan  Kings  were  usually  attended  in 
the  field  by  a  council  of  ten  senators,  whose  oon* 
currence  wras  held  necessary  in  all  public  measures. 
Agesilaus  demanded  a  council,  not  often,  but  .of 
thirty  Spartans  :  a  refined  stroke  of  policy,  which 
strongly  Indicates  that  artful  dexterity  with  which^ 
during  a  long  administration,  he  uniformly  pro« 
moted  the  views  of  his  interest  and  ambition.    By 
augmenting  the  number  of  the  council,  he  di- 
minishecl  its  importance.     Each    member,  pos- 
sessing less  weight  and  influence,  felt  himself  less 
concerned  in  the  honour  of  the  body ;  and  the 
Whole  were  more  easily  swayed  and  governed  by 
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c  H  A  p.tfa6  King.  Lynader  done,  wfaose  name  in  Am 
^^^^  was  illustrious  or  terrible,  rivalled  for  a  while  the 
power  of  AgesilatHU  But  the  colleagues  of  Ly- 
sander  were  the  first  to  dispute  his  pretensiom,  and 
to  control  bis  authority.  Agesilaus  araHed  YAtxh 
self  of  their  envy,  and  listened  too  easily  to  the 
dictates  of  selfishness,  in  hiirobling  the  arrc^ance 
of  a  rival  who  bad  been  the  chief  author  of  his 
own  greatness.  By  thwarting  the  measurM  of 
Lysander,  by  denying  his  requests,  fay  employing 
liim  in  offices  unbecoming  lAa  dignity*,  he  ren- 
dered him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  those  by 
whom  he  bad  been  so  long  feared.  This  ungene- 
rous treatment  of  a  benefactor,  as  well  as  tbe  as* 
piring  pride  of  the  benefactor  himself,  which  could 
excite  such  Mack  ingratitude  in  an  otherwise  virtu- 
ous  breast,  doubly  prove  the  instability  of  friend- 
ship between  ambitious  minds.  After  a  disgrace^ 
fill  rupture,  which  ended  in  an  effected  reconcSi- 
atioo,  Lysander  was  sent  by  AgesUausand  his 
eeoncil  to  command  the  Lacedsemoiiian  squadron 
in  the  Hellespont,  an  inactive  and  subordinate 
service,  in  wfaieh  be  could  not  expect  an  oppor- 
tuaityef  performing  any  thing  worthy  of  his  ancient 
fame.  He  returned,  therefore,  in  a  few  moQtbi 
to  Sparta,  covered  with  disgrace,  enraged  by  dis- 
appointment, and  vowing  implacable  revenge 
against  the  cruel  ingratitude  of  his  friend,  which 


*  Lywnder  vas  knoim  in  the  eut  u  A  conqueror ;  Agesilaus  made  him 
«coauQtaMr>^  Vl<L  iPlut  lA  Agesik  ft  L^vaoder.  Sc  Xcnai^  Be0Bi»  b 
iiL  p.  49r. 
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ks  felt  mofe  deeply  than  the  injustice  of  all  hisc  h  a  p. 
enemies  together.  >^^3IL^ 

Ag«ilaQ8  fixed^fais  head-quarters  at  Ephesus,  a  Treachery 
jdace  recommended  by  its  centrical  situation,  aSp^J,J^ 
the  most  convenient  rendezvous  for  the  recruits 
which  flocked  to  his  standard  from  every  part  of 
the  coast ;  at  the  same  time  that  such  a  station  en* 
aUed  him  to  conceal  from  the  enemy  which  of  their 
provinces  was  the  intended  object  of  his  invasion. 
Thither  Tissaphemes,  sent  an  embassy,  demanding 
the  reason  of  such  mighty  preparations.  Agesilaus 
replied,  <'  That  the  Greeks  in  Asia  might  en^ 
joy  the  same  liberty  with  their  brethren  in  Europe." 
The  messengers  of  Tissaphemes  had  orders  to  de* 
clare  that  the  King  was  inclined  to  acknowledge 
the  ancient  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
Grecian  colonies ;  that  the  report  of  his  hostile 
intentions  against  either  them  or  the  mother 
country  was  totally  void  of  foundation ;  and  that/ 
io  consequence  of  the  recent  transactions  between 
Tissaphemes  and  Dercyllidas,  ambassadors  might 
shortly  be  expected  from  Susa,  empowered  to  ratify 
a  irm  and  lasting  peace  between  Artaxerxes  and 
the  Greeks.  Until  this  desirable  work  should  be 
completed,  Tissaphemes  earnestly  desired  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  trace,  which,  on  his  side,  he  was 
ready  to  seal  by  whatever  formalities  Agesilaus 
thought  proper  to  require.  The  Spartan  King 
firankty  avowed  his  suspicions  of  treachery ;  yet^ ' 
being  unwilling  to  embroil  his  country  in  an  un- 
necessary war,  he  dispatched  Dercyllidas,  with  two 
members  of  the  Spartan  council,  to  renew  hisliite 
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c  H  A  V.  engagetnentfl  with  Tissapbernes.    The  perfldibw 
^"^^^  satrap  swore  and  deceiTed  for  the  last  time.    No 


sooner  had  1^  received  the  long-oxpected  auxili- 
aries flrom  the  £aBt^  than  he  commanded'  Agesi- 
laus  to  leave  Ephesos,  and  to  evacuate  the  coast  of 
Asia ;  if  he  delayed  to  comply,  the  weight  of  the 
Persian  arms  would  enforce  obedience.  The  pra- 
denl^  or  pious  Spartan,  while  his  friends  were 
alarmed  with  tins  unexpected* declaration,  assmned 
sn  unusual  gaiety  of  countenance,  observing  that 
be  rejoiced  to  commence  the  war  under  such  fa- 
vourable auspices,  since  the  treachery  of  Tissa- 
pheraes  must  render  the  gods  his  enemies. 
Innocent  MoanwhHo  he  prepared  to  encounter  the  insi* 
of  AgS?  dious  arts  of  the  satrap,  with  equal,  but  more  in- 
^*^  nocent  address.  It  was  industriously  given  out, 
that  he  intended  to  march  into  the  province  of 
Garia,  the  favourite  residence  of  Tissapbemes, 
which  was  adorned  by  his  voluptuous  parks  and 
palaceSf  and  strengtbenfed  by  a  fortress,  the  re- 
poutory  of  bis  treasures.  The  intervening  cities 
wore  ordered  to  mend  the  roads,  to  ftirnish  a 
market,  and'  to  prepare  eveiy  thing  most  necessary 
tofaeilitate  the  march  of  the  Grecian  army.  Tissa- 
pbemes, not  doubtii^4faat  Caria  was  the  intended 
scene  of  warfare^  especially  as  the  mountainous  na- 
ture of  thut  province  rendered  it  impl-operfor  borse, 
in  Wbich  the  Greeks  were  very  poorly  provided, 
encamped  with  his  own  numerous  cavalry  in  the 
He  defeats  P**^"®  of  the  Meander,  in  order  to  intercept  the  pas- 
tbePter-    sage  of  the  enemy.    But  Agesilaus  having  posted 

^mdtn  asuffiQieot  garrison  in  £phesus^  left  that  city,  and 
niyguu 
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iuraiag  to  the  north,  advanced  by  rapid  marchesCH  ap. 
into  Fhrygia,tbe  ricji  plunder  of  which  rewarded  **^^ 
the  active  diligence  of  his  soldiers.    The  selfish 
aairap  was  unwilling  to  relieve  the  province  of 
Fiiarnabazus,  by  weakening  the  defence  of  his 
own ;  and  accordingly  remained  inactive  on  the 
Druitful  banks  of  the  Meander,  whose  wincUng 
stream  skirts  the  northern  frontier  of  Caria,  ^iU 
suspecting  an  invasion  of  the  Greeks  fpooi  Ephesw 
MKi   the    neighbouring   sea-ports.     During  the 
greatest  part  of  the  summer  Agealaw  hivaged 
Pbrygia ;  the  Barbarians  wereshawelully  defeated 
in  several  rencounters ;  at  length  they  ceased  to' 
resist  his  arms ;  nor  attempted  even  to  harass  his 
retreat,  when,  having  gratified  Uie  just  resetitfnenC 
of  his  country,  he  returned,  loaded  with  iq>oiU  to 
winter  in  £phe8U6*. 

In  the  Phrygian  expedition,  Ageeilaus  Aare4,ciiipi^. 
and  surpassed  the  toils  of  the  meanest  soldier,  STottteki 
from  whom  be  refused  to  be  distingiiisbed  by  his^^. 
dress,  his  food,  or  his  accommodation^  by  day^;^^- 
or  night  The  inactive  season  of  the  year  was  most 
diligently  a*d  usefully  employed.    Epbesus  and 
file  neighbouring  towns  glowed  with  the  ardoar  of 
niiitaTy  preparation.    The  Phrygian  wealth  was 
employed  to  urge  the  hand  of  industry.    Shields, 
apears,  swords,  and  helmets,  filled  evdry  4hop, 
and  crowded  every  magasine.    The  hlhabilants  of 
Hie-  country  were  allured  by  great  ^e watds  to  form 
tiieir  best  horses  to  the  discipBoeilf  tbl»  fii^M  itHt§ 
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q  H  A  P.  tlie  wealthy  citizens  were  exempted  from  the  aer^ 
xxYiL  ^j^^  ^f  ^j^^  ensuing  campaign,  upon  condition  only 


that  they  furnished  a  horseman,  properly  equip* 
ped,  to  perform  their  vicarious  duty.  The  yeteraa 
soldiers,  as  well  as  the  new  levies,  were  daily  exer* 
cised  within  the  walls  of  Ephesus^in  those  martial 
amusements  which  represented  a  faithful  image, 
9nd  which  formed  the  best  school  of  war*  Age- 
ailaus  often  condescended  to  dispute  the  priee  of 
valour  or  dexterity ;  his  popular  manners  endear* 
«d  him  to  the  troops ;  the  superiority  of  histalenta 
commanded  their  willing  obedience ;  they  vied 
t^ith  each  other  in  honour  to  their  prince ;  they 
vied  in  gratitude  to  the  gods  with  the  prince  him- 
oelf,  who,  as  often  as  he  obtained  the  crown  of  vie* 
tory,  dedicated  the  honourable  reward  in  the  au* 
gust  temple  of  Ephesian  Diana.  '^What  then 
(adds  9  soldier,  a  philosopher,  and  a  man  of  piely) 
might  not  be  expected  from  troops  who  del^hted 
in  the  exercise  of  arms,  respected  their  general} 
and  revered  the  gods"*^  V* 
AgMwa  The  expectation  of  Xeiwphon,  who  beheld  the 
l^^h^tn-i^^^^^^^i^S  scenes  at  Ephesus,  which  he  has  ioimi- 
•uingcam-  tably  described,  was  fully  gratified  by  the  success  of 
oiymp.  ^e  ensuing  campaign.  Agreeably  to  the  anmial 
A.C.395.  revolution,  of  office^  in  the  Laced»moniaD  re- 
public, a  commis^on  of  thirty  Spartans  was  sent 
early  in  the  sfH-ing  to.  supply  the  place  of  Lysander 
and  his  colleagues.  Among  the  memb»s  <tf  tbi^^ 
II9W  council  Agesilaus  distributed  the  various  d^ 

f  Xenoph.  Ptoegyr.  Agte9ll. 
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partmehts  of  miKtary  command.    The  superior  chap. 
ftbtlitiM  of  Herippidas  were  entrusted  with  Ihe  ^^^^. 
reterao  anny  wbo  had  served  under  Cyrus.    Xe- 
iMdes  was    appointed    to  conduct  the  cavalry. 
Mygdo commanded  the  Asiatic  levies;  Scylhes, 
the  Lacedsemoman  freedmen ;  for  himself,  as  his 
peculiar  care,  the  general  reserved  the  faithful  and 
warlike  body  of  Peloponnesian  allies,  chosen  from 
the  flower  and  vigour  of  many  flourishing  repub- 
lics. With  a  view  to  encourage  his  soldiers  before 
taking  the  field,  he  ordered  the  Phrygian  prisoners 
t0  be  brought  forth,  stripped,  and  ex[)osed  to  sale. 
The  Greeks  viewed  with  contempt  the  delicate 
whiteness  of  their  skins,  their  flaccid  muscles,  their 
awkward  motions,  their  shapeless  forms,  their  un- 
wieldy corpulence,  and  the  effeminate  softness  of 
their  whole  texture.    Such  an  enemy  they  consi-* 
dered  as  nothing  superior  to  an  army  of  women*. 
'   AgesUaus  had  declared,  that  he  would  be  no  Attacks 
longer  satisfied  with  ravaging  the  extremities,  but^^j^^ 
was  determined  to  attack  the  centre,  of  the  Persian  ^un^ . 
power.    Tissaphemes,  fearful  of  being  deceived  Lower 
by  a  second  feint,  again  conducted  his  squadrons^ 
to  the  banks  of  the  Meander,  and  reinforced  with 
the  flower  of  his  in&ntry  the  garrisons  of  Caria, 
whieb  (as  the  contrary  had  been  industriously  re* 
ported)  he  concluded  to  be  the  main  object  of  ap- 
proaching hostilities.    But  the  Spartan  was  too 
aUe  a  general  to  repeat  the  same  game.    On  this 
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CHAP,  occasion,  therefore,  he  carried  into  execulioa  Ike 
^^^^-  design  which  bad  been  inade  public,  marcb^  to- 
wards the  royal  city  of  Sardes^  and  raTagad  fte 
adjoiuii^  territory  without  opposition.    He  kad 
acquired  much  valuable  booty,  and  shaken  the 
fidelity  of  the  Lydians,  before  any  enemy  aH^ear^ 
ed  to  resist  his  progress.    That  resistance,  when 
made  too  late,  proved  ineffbctaaL    After  eeTenl 
successful  skirmidies,  he  defeated  the  Persians  io 
a  general  engagement  on  the  banks  of  the  Factohn, 
surrounded  and  took  their  caaspi  in  which*  beside 
other  riches,  he  found  seventy  taints  of  eilver. 
neatk  of  He  hoped  likewise  to  have  captured  the  valentless 
^sup  «r-^Q^^y  of  the  Greeks,  the  perfidious  Tiss^pheraes; 
but  that  crafty  traitor,  suspecting  the  event  <rftfae 
battle,  had  thrown  himseLf,  with  a  considenUe 
body  of  troops,  within  the  strong  walk  of  Surdeq, 
where  hi^  cowardice  continued  to  reside,  diqilay'* 
ing  the  inglorious  pride  of  pomp  and  luxury,  while 
the  provinces  of  Artaxerxes  foil  a  prey  to  the 
hostile  invader.     The  time  of  fab  punishment, 
however,  was  now  arrived.    His  whole  life  had 
been  disgraceful  to  hunself ;  but  its  last  scene  had 
disgraced  the  arms  of  his  master,  who  cancelled, 
by  one  stroke  of  royal  ingratitude^  the  merit  of 
iifnumerable  perfidies  and  cruelties  committed  for 
bis  service.    Tithraustes  was  sent  from  court  to 
take  off  the  head  of  the  obnoxious  satrap;  wfao^ 
being  allured  to  a  conference,  was  caught  by  his 
own  arts^y  and  met  with  a  deserved  fate ;  although 

*  PolyKnut,  L  vlL    The  fact  is  mentioned  with  few  clrcamstancef  is 
modorus,  and  with  none  io  Xenopboo,  p.  501. 
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Hie  author  of  bib  death  was  perhaps  the  only  manc  h  a  p. 
iat  Feniaot  ki' Greece  with  whom  Tissapberues  ,^^^ 
bad  any  ekim  of  merit. 

Tilbrawted,  who    had    come    from  Babylon  ^«^^ 
escorted  by  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry,  carried  '''*^«*J»- 
the'  mBmdate  of  tbe  Great  King  for  aosuiBing  the  puniM 
govermnent  of  Lower  Asia,  and  the  conduct  of  if^dT^ 
the  war.   Having  removed  the  only  rival  who  bad«*"^"^^- 
interest  or  ability  to  dispute  this  extensive  and 
liohourable  commission,  his  next  care  was  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Agesilaus,  whidb,  instead  of  indicat- 
ing tbe  character  of  a  great  general,  (for  such  Ti- 
tbraustes  was  esteemed  in  tbe  East,)  betrayed  the 
mean  and  temporiring  genius  of  his  worthless  pre- 
deceasors^    The  ambassadors  were  instructed  to 
declare^   <'  That   Tissapheilies,  author  of  those 
troubles  which  embroiled  Greece  and  Persia,  had 
suffered  a  jtast  death ;  and  that  the  King,  who  had 
been  too  long  deceived  by  his  artifices,  was  now 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
Grecian  colonies,  on  condition  that  Agesilaus  with- 
drew his  troops  from  Asiaw'^  Tbe  Spartan  honestly 
replied,  «*  That  the  alternative  of  war  or  peace 
depended  not  on  himself,  but  on  tbe  resolution  of 
the  assembly  and  senate ;  nor  could  he  remove  his 
forces  from  the  East  witfiout  the  express  command 
of  hb  republic."    The  arlfiil  satrap,  perceiving 
that  it^  was  impossible  for  him  to  interrupt,  deter- 
mined at  least  to  divert,  the  course  of  hostilities. 
None  knew  better  than  Tithraustes  the  use  of 
^money  as  an  instrument  of  negociation.    He  con- 
descended to  purchase  from  Agesilaus,  by  a  very 
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CHAKlai^e  sum,  the  tranquillity  of  Lydia;  and,  M  H 
ff^  seemed  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Spartan 
King  which  particular  portion  of  the  Persian  do- 
minions felt  the  weight  of  his  invasion,  he  evacuated 
that  province,  and  again  entered  Phrygia. 
AgetUwif     While  he  pursued  his  march  northwards,  be 
viS'the^  was  overtaken  in  Ionia  by  a  welcome  messenger 
^J^^g^from  home,  who  delivered  him  a  letter,  testifying 
oAo fleet; the  grateful  admiration  of  his  coutitrymen,  pro* 
xctTs!    longing  the  term  of  his  military  command,  and 
A.  c.  ^^0||t|xi8ting  him  with  the  numerous  fleet,  which  had 
sailed  two  yeara  before,  to  counteract  the  designs 
of  the  enemy*.    This  fleet,  eonsisting  of  ninety 
gallies,  was  actually  commanded  by  Pharax,  who, 
during  the  glorious  career  of  Agesilaus'  victories, 
had  silently  performed  very  useful  and  meritorious 
service.    The  naval  preparations  of  Artaxerxes, ' 
which,  as  above  mentioned,  first  excited  the  alarm 
in   Greece,  were  still  carried  on  with  activity. 
Various  squadrons  were  equipped  in  the  harbours 
of  Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  and  other  maritime  provinces, 
of  which  the  combined  strength  would  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  fleet  of  Greece.    But  the  vigilant  di« 
ligence  of  Pharax  prevented  their  union.    His 
ships  were  victualled  by  Nephres,  the  rebellious 
viceroy  of  Egypt ;  with  whom,  in  the  name  of 
Sparta,  he  had  contracted  an  alliance.    The  ports 
of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  the  Greek  cities  in  the 
Garian  Chersonesus,  were  open  to  his  cruisers. 
Availing  himself  of  these  important  advantages,  he 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  Ul  p.  501.  « 
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steered  with  rapidity  along  the  hostile  shores ;  and  o  h  \p. 
aeasonably  dividing  or  combining  his  fleet,  effect-  ^^^^- 
ually  restrained  the  enemy  from  making  their  pro- 
jected descents  on  Peloponnesus^  and  even  deter- which  he 
red  them  from  sailing  the  Asiatic  seas'*.  Agesilaus,  to  p^ 
unmindful  of  this  essential  seryice,  which  had  pre«^^' 
▼ented  any  diversion  of  the  Greek  forces  in  the 
East,  deprived  Pharax  of  the  commands  and  sub- 
stituted in.his  stead  Pisander,  a  near  relation  of  his 
own,  who  possessed  indeed  the  ambitious  valour 
.  and  manly  firmness  of  the  Spartan  character,  but 
neither  the  experience,  nor  the  abilities,  sufficient 
to  qualify  him  for  this  weighty  trust* 

The  first  effects  of  this  fatal  error  were  eclipsed  AgeiiiMig 
by  a  momentary  blaze  of  glory.   Agesilaus  enter*  ho^^Sf* 
ed  Phrygia;  attacked,  conquered,  and  pur8ue45J"^"'J^?* 
Pharnabazus ;  who,  flying  from  post  to  post,  was  empire  i 
successively  driven  from  every  part  of  his  valuable 
provincef.    The  fame  of  the  Grecian  victories 
struck  terror  into  the  neighbouring    countries. 
Cotysl,  or  Corylas,  the  proud  tyrant  of  Papbla- 
gonia,  who  disdained  the  friendship  of  the  Great 
Kingll,  sent  humbly  to  request  that  the  native  va- 
lour of  his  numerous  and  invincible  cavalry  might      .     , 
be  associated  with  the  Spartan  armsj. .  The  infe« 
rior  satraps,  and  especially  their  oppressed  sub*    ^ 

*  Isocnt  Panegyr.  He  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  admin],  which 
vo  Bud  in  Xenopbon*a  Or.  Hist 

t  Xenoph.  compares  his  erratic  course  to  the  wandfirings  of  Scy  thim 
Kooiades. 

t  He  is  called  Gotys  in  Sienoph.  Or.  Hist.  Plutsrcb,  and  Diodorus  f  spd 
Corylas  in  Xenoph.  AnabM.  L  T.  p.  370. 

II  Xenoph,  ibid.  $  Plut  io  AgesiU 
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CHAP,  iecls,  courted  the  prolection  ot  Agesilaus,  eipect* 
xxTii.  ji^g  ^^^^  jj^^  unknown  dominion  of  Greece  wouM 
be  lighter  than  the  yoke  of  Persia,  of  which  they 
had  long  felt  and  regretted  the  severity.  The  de- 
ceitful Anaeusy  who  had  shared  the  guilt,  witbout 
sharing  the  punishment  of  Cyrus,  could  neref  be 
heartily  reconciled  to  a  master  against  whom  be 
had  once  rebelled.    His  actualwealth,  and  ancient 
honours,  gave  him  a  powerful  iniHuehce  over  Ibc 
numerous  Barbarians  who  had  followed  the  stan- 
dard of  Cyrus  and  his  own ;  and  whose  discontent- 
ed spirits  might  easily  be  inflamed  into  a  second 
revojt*.    The  commotion  was  general  in  Lesser 
.  Asia;  and,  as  lEgypt  had  already  rebelled,  Aged- 
laus,  at  the  head  of  about  twenty  thousand  Greeks, 
and  innumerable  Barbarian  allies,  might  entertain 
a  very  rational  expectation  to  shake  the  throne  of 
Artaxerxes ;  especially  as  the  experience  of  his 
friend  and  admirer  Xenophon,  who  was  still  the 
companion  of  his  arms,  must  have  powerfully  en- 
couraged him  to  that  glorious  enterprisef. 
wbkiiare      But  an  undertaking  of  which  the  success,  how- 
^^^S^t^ever  splendid,  could  not  probably  have  been  M- 
J^***'*  lowed  by  any  solid  ad  vantages,  because  the  dimiAu- 
™«       tive  territory  and  scanty  population  of  Sparta  form- 
ed a  basis  far  too  feeble  to  support  such  a  weight 
of  conquest,  was  blasted  in  the  bloom  of  hope,  by 
intelligence  equally  unexpected  and  distressfuL 
Tithraustes,  who  knew  the  power  of  gold  over  the 

*  Plot,  in  AfMil.  Diodor.  L  sit.  p.  4S9* 

t  Diodor.  ibid.  8c  Xenoph.  Agetil.  Panegyr.  k  Plut  in  AgetiL 
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Grecian  councils,  determined,  with  the  approba- c  h  a  p. 
lion  of  tbe  King  his  inasler,  to  give  full  play  to  ^^^'^ 
this  main-spring  of  politics.  The  Cretan  and 
j£gaaaii  seas  were  carelessly  guarded  by  the  un- 
suspecting confidence  of  the  new  admiral.  Ti- 
Ibraustes  perceived  the  neglect ;  and  dispatched, 
.without  any  fear  of  capture,  various  emissaries  in- 
.io  Greece,  well  qualified,  by  bribes  and  address,  to 
practise  with  the  discontented  and  factious  dema- 
gogues, the  natural  enemies  of  Sparta,  of  aristo- 
icratic  government,  and  of  the  public  tranquil- 
lity*. 

The  principal  instrument  of  these  secret  nego-j^^^^j^ 
ciations  was,  Timocrates  of  Rhodes,  a  man  of  an  Jj"^.**^^ 
intriguing  and  audacious  spirit,  who  carried  wilbkindiea  * 
bim  no  less  a  sum  than  fifty  talents  (above  nine^i^n. 
thousand  pounds  sterling),  which  he  distributed,  ^^' 
with  lavish  promises  of  future  bounty,  to  Cyclon 
pf  Argos,  to  Timolaus  and  Polyanthes  of  Corinth, 
to  Androclides,  Jsmenias  and    Galaxadorus   of 
Thebes ;  names  for  the  most  part  obscure  in  the 
Annals  of  war,  but  important  in  the  history  of  do- 
mestic faction.    Tbe  tyranny  of  Sparta  was  the 
perpetual  theme  of  these  venal  hirelings,  not  only 
in   their  respective  communities,  but  in  every 
quarter  of  Greece  to  which  they  were  successively* 
carried  with  a  mercenary  diligence.  They  painted 
in  the  strongest  colours  the  injustice,  tbe  cruelty 
imd  the  immeasurable  ambition  of  that  hap^bty 
republic,  who  had  made  soldiers  of  her  slaveisb 

f .  ia,  ft  $eqq. 
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c  ft  A  P.  that  she  might  make  slares  of  her  allies.    The 
J^^[^^  destructive  and  impious  devastation  of  the  sacred 
territory  of  Elis  was  arraigned  with  every  term  of 
reproach.  The  same  calamities,  it  was  prophesied^ 
must  soon  overwhelm  the  neighbouring  countries, 
unless  they  prepared  (while  it  was  yet  time  to  pre- 
pare) for  a  vigorous  defence ;  since  Sparta  pursued 
her  conquests  in  Asia  with  no  other  view  but 
to   lull   the  security,  and  rivet  the   chains,   of 
Greece*, 
b^  hMi      3tf ^'^g  ^^  these  invectives  may  appear,  and  in- 
the  ene*   terested  as  they  certainly  were,  they  did  not  exceed 
Sl^u     ihe  truth :  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  they 
JJ^/^^'^'were  addressed  to  men  well  disposed  to  believe 
them.      Since  the  subversion  of  the   Athenian 
power,  the  imperious  government  of  Sparta  had 
rendered  her  almost  alike  odious  to  her  old,  and 
to  her  new,  confederates.    The  former,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Corinthians,  Arcadians,  and  Achae- 
ans»  complained  with  the  warmth  which  justice 
gives,  that,  after  sharing  the  toils  and  dangers  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  had  been  cruelly  de- 
prived of  the  fruits  of  victory.    The  latter,  and 
especially  such  communities  as  had  revolted  from 
Athens,  lamented  that  their  blood  and  treasure  had 
been  spent  in  vain.    They  had  fought  for  freedom 
and  independence  ;  but  their  valour  had  been  re- 
warded by  a  more  intolerable  servitude.    Argos 
had  long  been  the  enemy,  and  Thebes  aspired 
to  become  the  rival,  of  Sparta.    Above  all,  the 

^  Stoiopb.  p.  514 
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Athenians;  animated  by  the  patriotisni  of  Tbrasy-c  h  a  p. 
balus,  their  deliverer  fromtbe  Spartan  yoke,  longed  ^^^'"• 
to  employ  the  first  moments  of  returning  vigour  in 
the  pursuit  of  glory  and  revenge. 

The  corruption  of  those  morbid  hunfK)urs,  which  circum- 
must  soon  have  fermented  of  themselves,  was  ac-  which^n. 
celerated  by  the  mercenary  emissaries  of  Ti-J^^^**^ 
thraustes.    The  occasion,  too,  seemed  favourable  ***^*y- 
for  assaulting  the  domestic  strength  of  a  republic, 
whose  arras  were  emulously  employed  in  extend* 
ing  her  distant  conquests.    The  conduct  of  the 
Thebans  had  already  announced  this  design.  They 
not  only  refused  assistance  to  Agesilaus  towards 
carrying  on  his  eastern  campaign,  but  treated  him 
without  respect  or  decency,  while  he  crossed  their 
dominions ;  and,  were  not  ambition  blind,  he  must 
have  perceived  and  resented  their  hostility,  and 
have  delayed  to  undertake  his  expedition  against 
Asia,  till  he  had  extinguished  the  seeds  of  war  in 
Greece. 

But,  not withstandingihe  concurring  causes  ''^WchTJj?^- 
hastened  a  rupture,  such  was  the  terror  of  thec^ingi 
Spartan  name,  increased  hy  the  recent  glory  of 
Agesilaus,  that  none  of  her  numerous  enemies  had 
courage  openly  to  take  arms  and  to  avow  their 
just  animosity.  After  various,  but  secret  confer- 
ences, held  in  the  principal  cities,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  wound  that  republic  through  her  allies, 
the  Phocians,  who  were  distinguished,  amidst  the 
very  general  discontent,  by  their  unshaken  attach- 
ment and  fidelity.    The  Locri  Ozolae,  a  fierce 
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c  H  A  r.  and  insolent  people^i  who  lived  in  the  neighboiu* 
^^^^  h(3fod  of  Phocis^  were  easily  persuaded  to  levy  con* 
tributions  from  a  district  on  their  eastern  frontieri 
to  which  they  had  not  the  smallest  claim,  and  of 
which  the  .dominion  had  been  long  a  matter  of 
dispute  between  the  Phocians  and  Thebans.  Botb 
these  states  seem  to  hare  been  in  jured^  and  exactly 
in  the  same  degree,  by  this  aggression ;  but  the 
Phocians,  who  were  the  enemies  of  the  Locri, 
took  arms  to  revenge,  while  the  Tbebans,  who 
were  their  friends,  prepared  to  abet^  their  inju^ice. 
They  expected^  and  their  expectation  was  grati* 
^d,  that  the  Spartans  would  quickly  interfere  in  a 
quarrel  that  affected  the  most  important  inU^restsof 
their  Phocian  allies;  a  measure  which  tended 
precisely  to  that  issue  which  prudence  and  pc^cy 
required,  since  the  Tbebans  would  be  compelled 
to  arm  in  their  own  defence,  and  must  appear  to 
all  the  neutral  states  of  Greece,  and  even  to  their 
Lacedssmonian  enemies,  to  be  undesignedly  dr^* 
ged  into  a  war,  not  from  an  inclination  to  cooifiiit, 
but  from  the  necessity  to  repel,  iiy  uriesf. 
cuBpaign  ^^  irascible  pride  of  Sparta,  ever  pronr  to 
tf  Ljrsui.  chastise  the  smallest  offences  with  unbounded  ae- 
B«otii.  verity,  conspired  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  Thebes  and  her  allies.  Instead  of  condescend* 
ing  to  remonstrate,  instead  of  demanding  satis- 
fiiction,  instead  of  ordering  the  Tbebans  to  era- 


t  Xenoph.  HeUauLiit  adfin,   Diodor.  xir.  S3.    Plutwcb. in I'jtaDd. 
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cuate  the  territory  of  Pbocis,  and  to  abstain  from  chap* 
future  injury,  the  Spartans  Hew  to  arms,  and^^^^ 
inarcbed  to  invade  Boeotia.    On  the  first  rumour 
of  hostilities,  the  activity  of  Lysander  had  been 
employed  to  assemble  their  northern  confederates ; 
the  Maleans,  Heracleans,  with  those  who  inhabited 
the  villages  of  Doris  and  Mount  Oeta.    He  pene- 
trated into  the  Theban  territory,  gained  Lebadea 
by  force,  Orchomenus  by  address,  and  prepared 
4o  assaalt  the  walls  of  Haliartus,  which,  next  to 
Thebes,  was  the  strongest  of  the  Boeotian  cities. 
The  difficulty  of  this  enterprise  made  him  dispatch 
a  messenger  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  Pausanias,  the 
tSpartan  King,  who  had  led  forth  six  thousand  Pe- 
loponnesians,  to  co-operate  with  thb  experienced 
commander.    The  unfortunate   messenger   was 
taken  by  the  scouts  of  the  Thebans,  and  with  him 
a  letter,  in  which  Lysander  had  signified  his  pur- 
pose, and  appointed  the  time  of  rendezvous  with 
Pausanias,  that  they  might  surprise  Haliartus  with 
tbeir  combined  forces*. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  useful  intelligence  The  Thf. 
was  brought  to  Thebes,  there  arrived  in  that  city  ^^  in 
a  powerful  reinforcement  of  Athenian  troops,'who,  ^^^*^. 
though  their  own  capital  was  un walled  and  defence- fence  of 
leas,  bad  been  persuaded  by  Thrasybulus  to  brave 
the   resentment  of  Sparta.    To  these  generous 
auxiliaries  the  Thebans  committed  their  city,  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  every  object  of  their 
most  tender  concern ;  while  the  warlike  youth, 

^  XieMph.  Bsikiup.  503»  k  toq^ 
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CHAP,  and  almost  all  those  of  a  military  age,  assembled  id 
^^^°-  complete  armour,  departed  in  the  dead  of  n%ht,.aDd 
performing  a  journey  of  fifteen  miles  with  silence 
and  celerity,  reached,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  the 
gates   of  Haliartus.    Their   unexpected  arrival 
struck  a  pleasing  terror  into  their  friends,  who  were 
affected  still  more  deeply  when  they  understood 
the  cause  of  this  nocturnal  expedition.    The  The« 
bans  dispelled  their  fear,  and  animated  their  reso« 
lution,  hoping  not  only  to  save  Haliartus,  but  to 
obtain  a  signal  advantage  over  the  unsuspecting 
confidence  of  the  assailants, 
stntefiem     For  this  purpose,  they  sent  a  strong  detachment 
tbejr</e.    to  lie  in  ambush  without  the  walls.    The  rest,  re- 
amii^ts.  inforced  by  the  townsmen,  formed  themselves  in 
battle  aiTay,  and  stood  to  their  arms,  behind  the 
gates.    Lysander  arrived  in  the  morning;   but 
Pausanias,  who  had  not  received  his  message,  still 
continued  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flatsa.     The 
soldiers,  flushed  by  recent  victory,  disdained  to 
depend  on  the  tardy  motions  of  their  auxiliaries* 
They  requested  Lysander  to  lead  them  against  the 
place ;  a  measure  to  which  he  was  otherwise  much 
incUned,  being  eager  to  snatch  the  glory  to  him- 
self, without  dividing  it  with  Pausanias,  his  rival 
and  enemy. 
Battle  of      He  approached  the  town,  and  boldly  began  the 
and^£  attack,  perceiving  the  walls  and  battlements  to  be 
#Mider.      unguarded.    But  before  any  breach  was  made,  the 
different  gates  at  once  flew  open,  while  the  The- 
bans  and  Haliartans  rushed  forth  with  one  con- 
sent, ami  with  resistless  fury.  .  Lysander,  with  a 
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|>riesi  wbo  attended  faiiiH  w%8  slain  on  the  first  ootIc  n^U 
set  HiB  men  began  to  rally,  but  the  Hiebana^  >]!S!lt/ 
posted  in  anibush  withot^t  the  city,  occasiaBed  a 
new  (error.  The  enemy  ererj'  where  gave  way ; 
about  a  thousand  fell  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  rest 
were  routed,  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  with  great 
slaughter^. 

The  first  intelligence  of  this  fatal  dbaster  brought 
Pausanias  to  the  scene  of  action,  that  he  might 
examine  the  full  extent  of  the  calamity.  It  would 
have  been  fruitless  to  assault  the  fortiiSed  strength 
of  Haliartus ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  carry  off 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Pausanias  held  a  council 
of  war,  to  determine  whether  this  pious  duty 
should  be  effected  by  force,  or  whether  he  might 
condescend  to  solicit  the  humanity  of  the  Victors. 
Force  seemed  dangerous,  as  the  principal  destruc- 
tion had  happened  immediately  under  the  walls  of 
the  place,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  approach 
without  suffering  extremely  from  the  missile 
weapons  of  the  enemy,  and  without  being  ex~ 
posed  to  a  second  sally,  perhaps  more  bloody 
than  the  former.  It  was  therefore  unanimously  re* 
solved  to  send  a  Spartan  herald  to  Haliartus,'  re- 
questing leave  to  bury  the  dead.  The  demand 
was  granted,  on  condition  that  the  Peloponnesian 
army  should  immediately  evacuate  Roeotia*  Pau* 
sanias  complied,  and  returned  to  Sparta.  His 
want  of  success,  rather  than  his  demerit,  subjected 
him  to  trial   and   condenmation.    He  escaped 

•  XeBopli.LiiLp.505.fcMqq.    PlatafclL  k  LyiMid. 
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CHAR  capital  puniBhrnent  bv  flying  to  Tegea»  where  he 
^^^^  goon  afterirardB  sickened  and  died.  His  son  Age- 
sipolb  assumed  the  Spartan  sceptre^  which  at 
that  juncture  required  the  direction  of  itiore  expe- 
rienced hands. 
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CHAP,  xxvra. 

Uteal  of  AgtsUaus  from  the  East^^Se  invades 
BmoHa.'^Views  of  Evagoras  King  of  Cyprus.^ 
IBs  Friendship  nnth  Conan.^The  latter  entrusted 
with  the  Persian  Fleet.— He  defeats  the  Laceda-; 
vumians^^BatUe  of  Caronaa,—Tlie  Corinthian 
¥Far.^Conon  rebuilds  the  Walls  and  Harbours  of 
Athens.— Conquests  ofConon  and  Thrasybulus.^^ 
—Peace  tfAntakidas. 

XHB  defeat  at  Haliartus,    which   exasperatedcHAP* 
without  humbling  the  Spartans,  confirmed  the  ^vm. 
courage  of  their  enemies,  and  hastened  thede-The 
fection  of  their  allies.    The  league  was  openly  j^^ 
ratified  and  avowed  by  the  republics  of  Thebes,  •«»«>»t 
Argos,  Athens,  and  Corinth.    The  spirit  of  re-o£i!^ 
Tolt  seized  EuboBa,  pervaded  the  provinces  ofp^\^^ 
Acamania,  Leucas,  Ambracia,  the  rich  cities  of  J^^JJ^ 
Chalcis,  and  the  warlike  principalities  of  Thes*,^^^^ 
saly*.    The  whole  fabric  of  the  Spartan  power,  xcvi  s. 
raised  and  cemented  by  a  war  of  twenty-seven    ^  ^^  - 
years,  was  shaken  to  the  foundation ;  their  victo- 
rious leaders  were  no  more ;  nor  did  any  resource 
remain,  but  that  of  recalling  Agesilaus  from  his 
Asiatic  victories,  that  the  fortune  and  valour  of 

*  Diodor*  1.  zcir*  p.  443.    Xenoph.  Hellen.  L  iii.  p.  50T. 
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CHAP,  this  accomplisbed  general  might  gUBtain  Uie  falling 
^^^^     ,  ruins  of  his  country.    He  received  the  fatal  scy- 


tal6*»  intimating  bis  recal,  at  the  important  crisis 
of  his  fortune.  He  had  completed  his  prepara- 
tions for  marchirig  into  tjppeir  Asia,  and  his  heart 
already  beat  with  the  ardour  of  destined  conquest 
and  promised  gtoryt* 
Be  eon-  itaving  assembled  tbe  confederates,  be  cotn- 
his  recti  municated  tbe  revered  order  of  tbe  republic,  with 
tnx^  wbich  be  expresssed  his  resolution  immediately  to 
comply.  Tbe  generous  troops,  bavin«;  associated 
their  own  bonour  wilb  the  renown  of  tbe  general^ 
testified  their  grief  and  tbeir  reluctance  by  tears 
and  entreaties.  But  Agesilaus  remaiaed  firm  in 
bis  purpose,  to  obey  the  conjmand  of  Sparta,  to 
set  bounds  to  bis  triuiiiphs  in  tbe  £ast,  and  to  turn 
tbe  direction  of  bis  arms  towards  a  less  alluring 
fiield  to  wbicb  duty  summoned  bimt*  Before 
crossing  tbe  ttellespont,  be  detached  four  thousand 
veteran  soldiers  to  strengthen  tbe  Asiatic  garrisons; 
$eTeral  of  which  be  visited  in  persdn,  every  where 
assuring  bis  friends,  that  it  i^as  bis  most  earnest 
wish  to  rejoin  them  in  Asia,  whenever  tbe  troo* 
bles  of  Greece  should  permit  bis  absence  IVom  tfaat 
countiy. 

•  Sec  Vol  n.  c  xli.  p.  60, 

t  tnutitfdh.  id  Age«il.  U  XenOfA.  HeOeff.  t.  Iv.  p.  513. 

t  XenoptL  Hellen.  &  Paneg>T.  Agetil.  &  Plutarch,  in  Agesil,  bcttoir 
«eeinLng1y  immoderate  praises  on  this  resolution ;  but  it  U  to  be  con* 
Sidered,  that  in  the  tumultuary  goremments  of  Greece,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  behold  a  successful  general,  proud  of  the  zeal  and  strengtli 
of  his  foliow«rs»  set  at  defiance  the  fteble  authority  of  senates  md 
aMtmblies. 


Tbe  gr6gt6t;part  df  ih«  anny»  and  particularly  .c  hap. 
the  n^w  leViM  of  Idtiiflnd  dad  Molims,  who  had  ^^^^' 
pasrad  their  apprentkeahip  in  arms  under  his  for- Their  de- 
tuflate  slandiira^  declared,  with  tears  of  afiectiooM^^i^^* 
that  they  would  nerer  abandon  their  belored  }re-P">^«***y 
neini.     Agesilatis  encouniEed  this   disposition»s«di>y  ^ 
which  wad  extremely  favourable  to  his  views;  and» 
lest  it  might  be  nothuag  but  a  sally  of  feraporary 
etithusiasin,  artfully  secured  its  permanence,  by 
prepo^ieg  the  distribution  of  valuable  rewards,  in 
the  Thrackn  Chersonesus,   to  rach  oflBcers  as 
bf*^ught  the  be^  companies  of  foot  or  cavalry  for 
the  service  of  bi^  European  expedition.    He  was 
able  to  perform  his  promiKs  with  a  generoui  mag- 
nificetiee ;  since,  afler  defraying  the  necessary  ex- 
penses df  the  War,  be  carried  from  Asia  above  a 
tbotlsand  talents,  or  an  hundted  and  ninety*three 
thousand  pounds  sterling*. 

When  the  Wh<rfefofces  werfe  assembled  in  theHUietura 
Cbersonesusy  they  probably  amounted  to  about  ^  ^"^^^^ 
ten  thousand  men.  Their  nearest  rout  into  Greece 
lay  through  the  same  countries  that  had  been  tra* 
versed  near  a  century  before  by  Xerxes ;  but  the 
activity  of  Agesilaus  accomplished  in  a  faionth 
wfaat,toeastehi  effeminacy,  had  been  the  journey 
of  a  laborious  year.  In  the  long  intertal  of  time 
between  these  celebrated  expeditions,  the  Barba- 
rians of  Thrace  and  Macedon,  through  whose  coun^ 
tries  it  was  necessary  to  march,  seem  not  to  have       ^ 


*  Xenopli.  Hellen*  h  Pttiegyr.  Agetil.  k  Plutarch.  In  Age9lL  &  Diodor. 
pw441. 
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c  H  A  p.  made  much  improTemeDt  in  the  arts  of  war  br 
^^^^^^^^  peace.    They  were  still  undisciplined  and  dis- 
united; and  their  desultory  arms  were  alike  inca- 
pable of  opposing  the  Spartan  and  the  Persian. 
He  definu  Agcsilaus  descended  unobstructed  into  the  plains 
aaiijuica-'  of  Thessaly,  where  his  progress  was  stopped  for  a 
^'^^      moment  by  the  numerous  cavalry  of  that  country, 
whose  petty  [M-inces  had  acceded  to  the  alliance 
formed  against  the  ambition  of  Sparta.    By  a  ju-^ 
dicious  disposition  of  his  forces,  and  by  evolutions^ 
equally  skilful  and  rapid,  he  speedily  surmounted 
this  obstacle.   To  the  charge  of  the  Thessalian  ca- 
yalry,  he  opposed  the  weight  of  his  heavy-armed 
men,  by  whom  the  enemy  were  routed  and  put  to 
flight.    Then  with  bis  own  horsemen,  who  would 
have  proved  an  unequal  match  for  the  unbroken 
vigour  of  the  Thessalians,  he  pursued  them  with 
great  slaughter,  took  many  prisoners,  and  erected 
a  trophy  of  his  victory,  between  the  mountains 
Prantes  and  Narthacium*,  which  form  the  western 
boundary  of  the  extensive  plain  of  Coronasa. 
biTsdet        Instead  of  continuing  his  journey  {through  the 
Borotia.    hostile  couutry  of  Locris,  whose  weakness  he  dis- 
dained to  chastise,  he  marched  through  the  friendly 
territories  of  Doris  and  Phocis,  that  he  might  turn 
the  shock  of  the  war  against  the  daring  and  rebel- 
lious Thebans.    He  found  them  in  arms  with  their 
powerful  allies,  rather  provoked,  than  discouraged^ 
by   a    bloody   but   undecisive    battle,    which, 
soon  after  the  disaster    at  Haliartus>  they  had 

•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  ir.  p-  517. 
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fought  against  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Epiecia»  a  c  h  a  p. 
small  town  on  the  common  frontier  of  Corinth  and  ^^^^^ 
Sicyon.  The  confederate  army  was  still  about 
twenty  thousand  strong ;  the  forces  of  Agesilaus 
fully  equalled  that  number,  as  he  had  received 
considerable  supplies  from  Sparta  and  Phocis; 
and  as  the  secondary  cities,  particularly  Orcho- 
menus  of  Bceotia,  and  Epidaurus  of  Argolis,  had 
joined  his  arms,  prompted  by  their  usual  envy 
and  resentment  against  their  respective  capitals. 
The  hostile  battalions  approached ;  those  of  Agesi* 
laus  marching  in  good  order,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Cephisaus,  while  the  Thebans  impetuously 
descended  from  the  mountains  of  Helicon.  Before 
they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  in  the  Boeotian 
plain  of  Coronaea*,  a  city  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Thebes,  the  superstition  of  both  armies  was  alarm- 
ed by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  the  wisdom  of 
Agesilaus  was  alarmed,  far  more  justly,  by  most 
unexpected  intelligence  from  the  Eastf. 

Since  his  unfortunate  partiality  had  entrusted  the  Eragbm 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  to  the  obstinacy  and  in^xpe-^^i. 
rience  of  his  kinsman  Pisander,  the  Persian,  or  ra-^.^: 

.   ,  '  '  mintonm 

ther  Fhoemcian,  squadrons,  had  been  committed  tocypms. 
the  direction  of  a    far  more    able  commander. 
JlkftdT  the  decisive  engagement  at  iBgosrPotamos, 
which  was  followed  by  the  taking  of  Athens,  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war^  Gonon, 


*  The  placet  dittinipiislied  by  that  name  are  described  by  Straboi 
p.  407, 410, 411,  and  434. 
t  Xcw^lklIcUen.Lir.p.518.    natinAgesil* 
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CHAP,  tbc  Atbenian  admiral,  escaped  with  a  few  gallies 
23IIi  i"to  *h«  harbour  of  Salarah,  tbe  capital  of  die  isfe 
of  Cyprus*    That  clly»  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  island*  was  then  subject  to  Evagoras,  a  roau 
whom  tbe  voice  of  panegyric  represents  asgovernf 
ing  with  consummate  wisdom^,  a  kingdom  which 
be  bad  acquired  by  beroic  ralour.    This  admired 
pripce  boasted  a  descent  from  Teucer>  wlie,  re- 
turning from  tbe  siege  of  Troy  eight  handred  years 
before  the  reign  of  Evagoras,  bad  founded  tbe 
Qrst  Grecian  colony  on  the  Cyprian  shore.    Dur- 
ing that  long  spaee  of  time,  Salaoiis  had  uader- 
gone   various  revolutions.    Evagoras  w^s  bom 
and  educated  under  the  reign  of  an  usurper,  who 
fell  by  tbe  dagger  of  an  assassin,  who  in  his  turn 
assumed  the  crown.    Evagoras  lied  to  Cilicia,  ob- 
tained the  protection  of  the  satrap  of  that  province, 
returned  to  Salarais  with  a  handful  ef  meir,  8U^ 
prised  and  dethroned  the  pew  tyrant,  to  whoin  he 
was  not  bound  by  any  tie  of  allegiance. 
Hb  tt.        From  tlie  moment  that  |ia  began  te  reign,  he 
^]^^J^^.^  discovered  (be  mofit  partial  fondness  for  Athens,  in 
J^^  ^5^"^- whose  language,  arts,  and  institutions,  bis  y<Milb 
conon  the  bad  been  liberally  instructed;  and  which  allerwardf 
*  formed  tbe  study  and  delight  of  hie  mairfiood,  tbe 
amusement  and  consolatioB  of  hie  declining  ^S^* 
!Put  unfortunately  for  the  sensibHity  and  a^ 
tionate  gratitude  of  Evagoras  towards  a  ceuntiy  to 
which  he  owed  his  education  and  bis  happiness,  be 

*  Itocrates*  paoegyrk  of  Eragoras  may  be  C||t|tM.  tte  Wfff^  ^* 
great  king ;  tbe  cbaraoter  it  only  toq  perfect. 
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ttved  ai  a  period  when,  before  the  i^tuation  of  UsC  ^  ^  i*- 
prineipaKty  enabled  him  to  afford  any  effectual  as- 
aiataQce  to  Athens,  he  beheld  that  magDanimous  re- 
public  deprived  of  the  splendour  and  dominion 
which  she  had  enjoyed  above  seventy  years.  He 
lamented  her  misfortunes  with  a  filial  tenderness, 
and  received  with  the  kindest  hospitality  her  op- 
pressed and  afflicted  citizens.  The  virtuous  and 
eaterprisiog  Conon  deserved  his  affection  and 
esteem,  and  soon  acquired  the  unlimited  confidence 
of  a  mind  congenbl  to  his  own.  They  acted  with 
the  happiest  concert  for  the  security  and  aggran- 
disement of  the  little  kingdom,  alluring  new  inha- 
bitants from  Greece,  promoting  their  arts,  and  in- 
dustry, extending  navigation  and  commerce,  and 
ill  a  short  time,  Salamis  was  able  to  fit  out  a  con- 
siderable naval  force,  and  to  subdue  and  incor- 
porate with  her  own  subjects  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring communities.  The  Great  King,  who  had 
long  been  considered  as  lord  paramount  of  Cy- 
prus, interfered  not  in  the  domestic  concerns  of 
the  island,  provided  he  received  from  thence  his 
small  customary  tribute.  The  flourishing  state  of 
^Kvagoras'  afiaur»  might  enable  him  to  pay,  and  to 
exceed,  the  stipulated  sum ;  though  it  is  probable 
that  he  early  meditated,  what  he  afterwards  at- 
tempted to  aecooiplish,  the  deliverance  of  his  coun- 
try from  thb  mark  of  bondage. 

But  a  design  which  actually  engaged  him  moreis^jsbm 
deeply,  and  to  which  he  was  strongly  incited  by  determine 
the  ardent  solicitations  of  Conon,  was  the  restora-^^i^ 
tion  of  Athens  (which  he  considered  as  his  a<|op« 

Vol.  1H.  156 
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oHrAP.  tive  country  and  parent)  to  &at  state  of  glory 

^^^  ^°^  pre-eminence  from  which  she  had  miserably 

the  for-    fallen.    The  virtuous  and  patriotic  friendB'(for  a» 

^^    such  contemporaries  describe  them)  are  represent* 

public.     ^ J  j^g  pilots  and  mariners  watching  the  tides  and 

currents,  and  catching  every  propitious  gale  that 

ought  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  hazardous 

enterprise.  The  victories  of  Agesilaus  in  the  East, 

which  threatened  to  shake  the  throne  of  Arts- 

xerxes^  furnished  an  opportunity  too  favourable  to 

escape  their  vigilance.    Conon  bad  been  already 

recommended  to  the  Great  King  by  Evagoras ;  and 

the  recommendation  had  been  enforced  by  Phar- 

nabazus,  who  knew  and  admired  his  merit    The 

experienced  skill  of  the  illustrious  Athenian,  and 

of  bis  countrymen  Hieronymus  and  MicodemUEf, 

had  assisted  in  equipping  the  Barbarian  squadrons 

in  the  Cilician  and  Phoenician  harbours.    But  the' 

abilities  of  Fharax»  the  Spartan  admiral,  and  tiie 

cowardice  or  negligence  of  the  Persian  conunand- 

ers,  hitherto  rendered  useless  a  fleet  of  nearly  three 

hundred  sail,  which  was  ill  manned^  and  which 

often  wanted  money* 

^j^^„^.      The  activity  of  Conon  undertook  to  remedy 

tniMcd    these  evils.    He  left  Cilicia,  travelled  to  Thapsa^ 

"With  the  '  ,  I 

command  cus,  embarked  in  the  Euphrates ;  and»  as  his  vessei 
■i»  Let.  was  moved  by  the  coniibined  impulse  of  windfl^ 
oars,  and  stream,  he  descended  with  rapidity  along 
the  winding  channel  to  Babylon^.    The  only  ob- 
stacle to  bis  intended  conference  with  Artaxerxes 

*  Dlodarui,  L  jut.  p,442. 
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his  unwillingness  to  degrade  the  Athenian  chap. 
character  by  depressing  the  hody,  bending  the  knee,  ^^3^. 
and  [mying  the  usual  marks  of  respectful  submis- 
Biony  which  were  readily  granted  by  Barbarians  to 
the  monarch  of  the  East;  but  which  the  Greeks 
refused  to  man,  and  reserved  for  the  majestyof  the 
gods.  This  diflSculty,  however,  was  at  length 
obviated  by  those  whose  mutual  interest  strongly^ 
solicited  an  interview.  Conon  represented  to  the 
trembling  monarch,  who  was  still  agitated  by  the 
terror  of  Agesilaus'  victories,  the  necessity  of  op- 
posing the  Spartans  vigorously  by  sea.  Their 
fleet  alone  had  acquired,  and  maintained,  the  com- 
mand of  the  Asiatic  coast  A  single  defeat  at  sea 
would  excite  their  allies  to  revolt,  and  drive  their 
armies  from  Asia.  But  to  obtain  this  advantage; 
the  Great  King  must  employ  an  admiral  worthy  to 
command,  and  men  willing  to  obey.  In  looking 
for  the  fii-st,  the  valour  of  Pbamabazus  could  not 
escape  his  notice.  The  second  might  be  purcha-* 
sed  by  Bsoney ;  and  should  A  rtaxerxes  entrust  him 
with  the  requisite  sum,  he  pleflged  his  life  that  be 
would  soon  collect  such  a  nqmber  of  sailors  (chief- 
ly from  the  Grecian  coasts  and  i9lands)  as  would 
enable  him  to  defeat  the  fleet  of  Sparta,  and  to 
compel  that  republic  to  abandon  her  eastern  con- 
quests. The  proposal  pleased  Artaxerxes,  the. 
money  was  raised,  and  Conon  returned  to  Cilicia 
to  accomplish  his  undertaking. 

From  various  sea-ports  of  Asia,  from  the  smaller  Hedere&tft 
Greek  citiesj  reluctant  subjects  to  Sparta,  iromuM^^' 

takea 
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CHAP,  seteral  maritime  towns  whose  inbabitftnts  Were 
^^^[^Jl^  ready  to  serre  any  master  for  pay,  but  chiefly  from 
fifty  gal.  the  powerful  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  he 
oiyinp.  soon  Collected  a  naral  force  exceeding  bis  most 
r.a  m  Bsinguine  hopes ;  and  which  nii^ht  hare  enabled 
oim  (independently  of  the  Barbarian  squadrons 
commanded  by  Phamabazus)  to  contend  on  nearly 
equal  terms  with  Pisander.  With  tlieir  combined 
strength,  Conon  and  Pharnabazus  sailed  westward 
in  quest  of  the  hostile  fleet,  knowing  that  the  rash 
confidence  of  the  Spartan  admiral  would  hot  de^ 
cline  battle  with  a  superior  enemy.  As  the  tinited 
armament  doubled  the  northern  point  of  Rhodes, 
they  perceived  the  Lacedsemonian  squadron, 
amounting  to  nearly  an  hundred  gallies,  in  the  ca- 
pacious bay  which  is  formed  between  the  projec- 
tions of  the  Dorian  shore,  and  the  small  islands 
called  Sporades,  from  the  careless  irregularity  with 
which  they  seem  to  have  been  scattered  by  the 
hand  of  nature*.  The  unexpected  approach  of 
such  a  formidable  fleet  did  not  shake  the  sullen  ob- 
stinacy of  Pisander.  He  commanded  (as  it  had 
been  foreseen)  his  men  to  prepare  for  battle.  They 
bore  up  against  the  enemy,  but  on  a  nearer  surrey 
were  alarmed  and  ierriied  with  the  excessive  dis- 
proportion of  numbers.  The  greater  part  turned 
their  prows,  and  retired  towards  the  friendly  shore 

*  Virgil  expmset,  in  few  words,  tbe  geogttphy  daaefbtd  in  tlw 
tats 

i  enhm  le^imut  £reU  oooiiu  teiris. 

Vlrg.  £iieid.  uL  T.  W* 
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of  Cnidus.  Pisander  advanced  in  the  admiral  c  h  a  f» 
galley,  and  died  figbtin^  bravely  in  defence  of  ibe  ^^^i.^^,,^^ 
Spartan  bonour,  vainly  endeavouring  to  maintain 
\>y  tbe  energy  of  bis  arm,  wbat  bad  been  betrayed 
by  the  madness  of  hk  counsels.  Tbe  victors  pur- 
sued ;  and,  after  destroying  great  numbers  of  tMI 
enemy,  took  and  carried  off  fifty  gallies"^. 

It  was  tbe  intelligence  of  tbis  battle,  of  wbicb  be  J^^"^ 
anticipated  tbe  consequencea,  in  the   loss  of  tbe  n«a. 
Spartan  dominions  from  Cnidus  to  Byzantium,  xct^  3'. 
tbat  justly  alurmed  and  aflBicted  tbe  patriotic  breast  ^'  ^  ^^ 
of  Agesilaus.    He  assembled  tbe  troops,  bonestly 
confessed  tbe  death  of  Pisander,  but  artfully  de« 
dared,  that,  tbougb  tbe  admiral  was  slain,  bis  fleet 
had  obtained  a  complete  victory,  for  wbicb  it  be^ 
came  himself  and  tliem  to  pay  the  usual  tribute  of 
thanks  and  sacrifices  to  tbe  protecting  gods.    He 
then  crowned  himself  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers, 
and  set  tbe  example  of  performing  tbis  pious  duty. 
The  devout  stratagem  was  attended  with  a  very 


*  Polybius  seems  to  consider  tbe  battle  of  Cnidus  iS  tbe  tet%  at  which 
the  Spartans  lost  the  command  of  tbe  sea,  which  they  had  acquired  by 
tlwir  Tietorr  at  JBfOa^Pvtamoa.  He  saj8»  their  domiluoii  lasted  twelve 
yeara.  This  number,  however,  is  too  large  for  the  interval  between  those 
battles,  as  appears  from  the  text.  Other  writers  say,  that  the  Laceds- 
■Kmian  empire^  which  the  Greeks  speak  of  as  synonymous  with  the  com^i 
vgind  of  t|e  tea,  lasted' thirty  years,  reckoaing  irom  the  battle  of  JSgos* 
Potamos  to  the  defeat  at  Leuctia  But  this  number  again  is  too  small 
for  tbe  Interral  between  those  events ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  care* 
leatneas  of  Gnsek  writers  in  matters  of  chronology  See  I«octit  de  Patiei 
Ic  Canlaab.  «d  PoTyb^  t»L  iti*  (.  07«»99.  sdlt  OtOttm 
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CHAP  salutary  effect ;  for,  in  a  skirmish  between  tfae  ad- 

XX  VIII 

.^^.^^  vanced  guards,  immediatelj  preceding  the  battte, 
the  LacedaBinonian  troops,  animated  by  their  ima* 
gined  victory  in  the  East,  defeated  and  repelled 
the  enemy.  M eanwhilci  the  main  bodies  of  ekher 
•irmy  advanced  into  the  plain  of  Coronada,  at  first 
in  awful  silence;  but  having  approached  within  a 
furlong  of  each  other,  the  Thebans  raised  an  uni- 
verbal  shout,  and  ran  furiously  to  the  charge.  Their 
impetuosity  bore  down  every  thing  before  them ; 
but  the  troops  immediately  commanded  by  Agesi- 
laus,  repelled  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  consist* 
ing  chiefly  of  Argives  and  Athenians.  Already 
those  who  surrounded  his  person  saluted  bim  as 
conqueror,  and  adorned  him  with  the  crown  of 
victory;  when  it  was  told,  that  the  Thebans  bad 
broke  and  totally  routed  the  Orchomenians,  and 
were  advancing  to  seize  the  baggage.  Agesilans, 
by  a  rapid  evolution,  prepared  to  intercept  them, 
in  order  to  frustrate  this  design.  The  Thebans 
perceived  this  movement,  wheeled  about,  and 
marched  in  opposite  direction,  that  they  might 
join,  and  rally  their  allies,  who  fled  towards  the 
mountains  of  Helicon.  In  the  rencounter  which 
followed,  Xenophon  is  disposed  to  admire  rather 
the  valour,  than  the  prudence,  of  the  Spartan  King. 
Instead  of  alio  wing  the  Thebans  to  pass,  that  be 
might  attack  their  rear  and  flanks,  he  boldly  op- 
posed their  progress,  and  assailed  their  front  The 
shock  was  terrible;  their  riiields meeting,  clashed ; 
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they  fought,  slew,  and  were  slain.  No  voice  was  chap. 
beard,  yet  none  was  silent;  the  field  resounded^ 
with  the  noise  of  rage  and  battle^ ;  and  this  was  the 
most  deq[>erate  and  bloody  scene  of  an  action,  itself 
the  most  desperate  and  bloody  of  any  in  that  age. 
At  length,  the  firmness  of  the  Thebans  effected 
their  ]ong-attenq[>ted  passage  to  Helicon ;  but 
<;oiild  not  rouse  their  allies  to  a  renewal  of  the  en^ 
gagenaent.  The  Spartans  thus  remained  masters  of 
the  field,  the  sight  of  which  seems  to  have  deeply 
afiected  a  spectator  whose  mind  was  habituated  to 
such  objects  of  horror.  It  was  covered  with  steel 
and  blood,  with  the  bodies  of  friends  and  foes 
heaped  promiscuously  together,  with  transfixed 
bucklers  and  broken  lances,  some  strewed  on  the 
ground,  others  deeply  adhering  in  the  mortal 
wounds  which  they  had  inflicted,  and  others  still 
gneped  by  the  cold  and  dead  hands  of  the  combat- 
ants who  had  lately  fought  with  such  impetuous 
ardourf. 

Agesilaus  himself  had  received  several  wounds 
firom  various  kinds  of  weapons ;  yet  did  he  restrain 
bis  resentment  in  the  moment  of  victory.  When 
informed  that  about  fourscore  of  the  enemy  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  temple  of  Minerva, 
he  i^eligiously  respected  the  right  of  sanctuary,  or^ 


tM9  ofya  n  mxu  fAA^t  vn^jtLtx^m:*  iiv.  Xenopb.  AgiesilMiBy  e.  xii.  Such 
passages  inimitable  in  any  other  language,  shew  the  superiority  of  the 
Greek. 
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CHAP,  deredliis  soldiers  to  abstsin  fr^m  hurting  !h«ai» 

J^l^^and  eteii  appointed  a  body  of  horse  to  conduct 

them  to  a  place  of  security.    The  next  day  was 

employed  by  the  Tictors  in  erecting  a  trophy  on 

the  scene  of  this  important  action ;  while  the  eifemy 

acknowledged    their  defeat,  by  requesting  the 

bodies  of  the  slain.    NotwithstaodiBg  hiis  fistlgtie 

and  wounds,  Agesilaus  then   travelled  to  Pbocis; 

that  he  might  dedicate  the  tenth  of  his  Asmtic 

i^il  (amounting  to  above  an  hundred  talents)  in 

the  temple  of  Delphian  Apollo.   Having  returned 

towards  thePeloponnesian,  he  disbanded  his  eastern 

troops,  most  of  whom  were  desirous  to  revisit  their 

respective  cities ;  his  Peloponnesian,  and  even  La« 

cedsmonian,  forces  inclined  also  to  return  hoflse, 

that  they  might  reap  the  fruits  of  harvest^;  and  the 

genera],  probably  to  avoid  a  journey  painful  iobis 

wounds,  sailed  to  Sparta,  and  joined  in  the  ceie^ 

bration  of  the  Hyacintbian  festival. 

The  Co-       The  sea-fight  of  Cnidus,  and  the  battle  of  Co* 

w.  ^      romea,  were  the  most  important  and  decisive  ac 

xc^3.    tions  in  the  Beeolian  or  Corinthian  war,  which 

^j  9;^^- lasted   eight  years.     The  contending  republics 

zcvitL3.  darted   their   stings   at   once,   which   rennaiiied 

*in   the  wounds  made  by  them ;  and  afterwalds 

retained    their  resentment  fvben  they  had    lost 

the  power   of  gratifying  it.      Petty   hostHxties, 

indeed,  were  carried  on  by  mutual  inroads,  and 

ravages   in  the  spring  and  autumn ;    the    Lace- 

d    .  onians  issuing  from  Sicyon,  and  the  Thebans 

o:olar  eclipse,  mentioned  above  io  the  text,  fixei  the  battle  of 
:  oth^  fourteenth  of  August. 


iMin  Corkillk*  Tbe  iolmlikaiite  of  the  iMter  city  c  h  a  k 
ib«d;  eagerly  pramoted  the  alliance  agatest  Spttita;  i^J^' 
1ml  when  their  country  was  made  tbe  seat  of  war, 
Ibey  began  to  repeoi  of  this  tasb  measure*  The 
Wjibie  and  wealthy  part  «f  tbo  commuDity,  who  had 
JSiost  ip  fears  as  they  bad  moat  to  lose*  talked  of  a 
separate  peaoe;  and,  aa  they  were  abetted  by  a 
a^ority  of  the  people,  their  dependents  or  clienti^ 
4hey  intended  to  stimineB  an  aaaennbly  which  nughi 
confirm  this  laudable  reaalutioii.  But  the  partisans  i^ana^^m 
of  Timolaufi  and  Polyanthes,  whO|  though  tbe  "^ 
iDercenariQE  of  a  Barbarian  slave,  were  the  patrons 
<tf  Corinthian  liberty,  anticipated  a  design  sounfa^ 
YDurable  to  their  interests^  by  coounitting  one  of 
the  most  horrid  massacrea  recorded  in  bistwy^ 
Tbey  chose  the  liucleian  fe^iyal^,  a  circumstance 
which  seemed  to  heighten  the  enormity  of  a  crime 
which  nothing  could  agg^ayata*  Many  of  the  ci^ 
tizens  were  thea  enjoying  ^emselvesin  the  markets 
place,  or  assembled  at  the  dramatic  entertain* 
Brents*  The  assault  was  isapid  and  general.  The 
Corinthians  were  assassinated  in  the  circles  of  cour 
¥er«ation»  some  in  the  public  walks,  most  in  the 
theatf  e ;  the  judges  09  the  beneh^  the  priests  at  the 
altar;  nor  did  those  monsters  cease  frow  destroy* 
\sigt  till  they  had  cui  off  whomeiwr  they  deemed 
most  wiUii^t  Of  most  able  to  oppoae  their  um9^^ 
flme&    The  great  body  of  the  people^  who  per** 

*  S:esioflioq>  with  the  aiiperstitlouB  inicttslbUity  of  his  afiE'it  dr^tlsi 
on-the  enormoiu  impiety  of  thia  choice. 

Vol.  III.  IW 
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0  K  A  P.  ceiv^d  thai  even  the  templeB,  and  adored  iamgea 
S^]^  of  the  gods,  (whose  knees  they  grasped,)  affiM'ded 
not  any  protection  to  the  victinis  of  this  impious 
fury,  prepared  to  fly  from  their  coutttry ;  when 
they  were  restrained,  first  by  the  lamentabie  cries 
of  their  wives  and  children,  and  then  by  the  de* 
clarationof  the  assassins,  that  they  intended  nothiipg 
farther  than  to  deliver  the  city  from  traitors,  the 
partisans  of  Sparta  and  slavery.  This  abominable 
massacre  infected  €orinth  with  the  plague  of  sedt* 
tion,  which  silently  lurked,  or  openly  raged,  in  that 
unfortunate  republic,  during  the  six  following 
years.  The  Spartans  and  Argives  assisted  tb^r 
respective  factions;  Corinth  was  alternately  sub- 
ject to  the  one  and  the  other,  but  always  to  a 
foreign  power;  and,  of  the  Iwo  Corinthidn. har- 
bours, which  were  considered  as  most  important 
divisions  of  the  capital,  the  Lechaeum  was  hmg 
garrisoned  by  the  Spartans,  while  the  CencbiBse 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Argives. 
Tbe  Spar-      After  the  battles  of  Cnidus  and  Coronaea^  there 

tani  1118- 

cewfui  by  was  uot  any  general  engagement  by  land  or  sea ; 

thJTAt^^  and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  partial 

1^  ^y   actions,  which  happened  on  either  element,  geoe- 

rally  foHowed  the  bias  of  those  important  victories. 

Success  for  tbe  most  part  attended  the  sailors  ef 

Athens,  and  the  soldiers  of  Sparta ;  though  ibe 

naval  exploits  of  Teleutias,  the  kinsman  of  Agesi- 

laus,  who  surprised  tbe  Pirseus  with  twelve  gallies, 

took  many  merchantmen^  destroyed  several  ships 


of  war,  and  scoured  the  coast  of  Attica,  formed  «©  o  h  a  p. 
exceptioD  extremely  honoorable  to  that  com-  ^^^'''• 
mander;  and  the  military  advantages  of  Ipbicrates 
the  Athenian, .  though  unimportant  in  their  conse- 
quences, announced  those  great  talents  for  war, 
which  afterwards  rendered  him  so  illustrious.  But 
in  general,  Agesilaus  and  the  Spartans  maintained 
Iheir  superiority  in  the  field,  while  Conon,  Thra- 
sybulus,  and  Chabrias,  proved  successful  against 
Thimbron,  Anaxibius,  and  the  other  naval .  com- 
manders of  the  enemy '^^ 

In  the  actual  state  of  Greece,  the  respective  c:<>nque»t3 
successes  of  the  contending  powers  were  not  ac- 
companied by  proportional  advantages.  The  La- 
cedaemonians derived  not  any  solid  or  permanent 
benefit  from  their  victory  at  Coronsa,  unless  we 
account  as  such  the  gratification  of  their  revenge, 
in  ravaging  without  resistance  the  Argive  and 
Bceotian  territory ;  but  their  defeat  at  Cnidus  de- 
prived them  in  one  day  of  the  fruit  of  many  la- 
borious campaigns,  since,  with  the .  assistance  of  a 
superior  naval  force,  and  with  the  conunand  of  the 
Persian  treasury,  Conon  found  little  difficulty  in 
detaching  for  ever  from  their  dominion  the  whole 
western  coast  of  Lesser  Asia.  This  enterprise  must 
have  been  effected  with  uncommon  rapidity,  and, 
unless  the  Persian  fleet  kept  the  sea  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  (which  is  not  at  all  probable,)  could  only 
employ  about  three  months.    The  measures  taken 


^  Diodor.  L  xiT.  ad.OSym.xcTi*  4.  &  Xenoph.HeUen.L  iv.  S. 
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c  H  A  P.  by  the  Spartafis,  either  to  preserve  or  to  recoTer 
xxviH.  ^jj^jj.  valuable  possessions  in  the  East,  huve  scarcely 
^"^^'^'^  deserred  the  notice  of  hfatory*  if  we  except  their 
Br*t«dc-  resistance  at  AbyduSp  a  place  less  famous  for  this 
Sydw  memorable  defence  (such  is  the  contempt  for  truth 
in  comparison  with  an  alluring  fiction!)  than  for  the 
fiftbulous  amoursof  Hero  and  Leanden  Dercyllidas 
had  obtained  the  government  of  this  strong  and  po- 
pulous town,  as  the  reward  of  his  military  aervices. 
Instead  of  imitating  the  pusillanimity  of  the  neigh- 
bouring  governors,  many  of  whom,  alarmed  by  the 
disaster  at  Cnidus,  fled  in  precipitation  from  the 
places  entrusted  to  their  command,  Dercyllidaa  as- 
sembled the  Abydenians ;  assured  them  that  one 
naval  defeat  had  not  ruined  the  power  of  Sparta*, 
who,  even  before  she  had  attained  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sea,  now  unfortunately  lost,  was  able  to  re* 
ward  her  benefactors,  and  to  punish  her  enemies. 
^  The  moment  of  adversity  furnished  an  occasion 
to  display  their  inviolable  attachment  to  the  re* 
public ;  and  it  would  be  glorious  for  them  alone, 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  to  brave 
the  power  of  Persia."  Having  confirmed  the  cou* 
rage  of  the  Abydenians,  he  sailed  to  the  town  of 


*  'rbe  remtrkable  ezpfesskm  of  Xenapbon  shews  the  inporttncb 
ofthk  defeat  in  the  general  estimatifm  of  the  Abydenians.  sild  of 
Dercyllidas  himself^  thooghhe  would  fain  dissemble  it  £n  /•  ^x  *'^^ 
IX«»»  «  Ty  \fMf/MXf  ■ii{*T»«ir/uw,  uSt9  d^  ¥n  trfittf,  «*  The  matter  stands 
not  thus,  that  because  we  have  been  worsted  in  the  sea^gbtiweaiethcit* 
fort  mothinif.* 
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Scslos,  across  the  most  frequented  and  narrowest  <2  ^  ^  ^- 
passageof  the  Hellespont.  Sestos  was  the  p^'mci- ^^^...^^ 
pal  place  of  the  Tliracian  Chersonesus,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  owed  their  protection  and  safety  to 
the  useful  labours  of  Dercyllidas*  ;  and  this  claim 
of  merit  enabled  him  to  secure  their  allegiance. 
The  fidelity  of  these  towns,  ftmidst  the  general  de- 
fection of  the  coast  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  pre- 
vented the  inconveniences  and  hardships  to  whicli 
the  expelled  Spartans,  who  had  served  in  th6 
garrison  of  those  parts,  must  have  been  other- 
wise exposed  ;  and  delivered  them  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  undertaking  a  winter's  journey  to  the  Pe- 
loponnesus through  the  territories  of  many  hostile 
republics.  The  unfortunate  governors  and  garri- 
sons, wlio  had  fled,  or  who  had  been  driven  from 
the  places  of  their  respective  command,  took  re- 
fuge within  the  friendly  walls  ofSestos  and  Abydus. 
Their  numbers  increased  the  security  of  thos6 
cities,  and  enabled  DercyUidas,  who  excelled  in 
the  art  of  fortification,  to  put  them  in  such  a  pos- 
ture df  defence  as  baffled  the  attempts  of  Conon 
apd  Pbarnabazus. 

But  the  success  of  these  commanders  was  still 
suflBciently  complete ;  and  the  importance  of  their 
services  excited  the  wannest  gratitude  in  the  breast 
of  Artaxerxes.  The  merit  of  the  satrap  was 
acknowledged  soon  afterwards ;  he  obtained  in 
marriage  the  daughter  of  the  Great  King. 


*  See  above,  p.  246. 
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e.  H  i  P.      The  patriotic  Conon  neither  desired  nor  re- 
^^^"''  ceived  any  personal  reward  ;  but  employed  his  fa- 
conon  re-  vour  With   Artaxerxes  to  retrieve  the  afiairs  of 
wSai^*tod^  Athens,  the  interest  of  which  formed  the  honour- 
ofAUicM  ^^^^  motive  that  had  alone  engaged,  and  that  stDl 
oxymp.     retained  him,  in  the  Persian  service.    He  inflamed 
A.  0.393.  the  resentment  which  both  Pharnabazus  and  his 
master  had  justly  conceived  against  Sparta,  and 
encouraged  them,  early  in  the   spring,  to  send 
their  victorious  armament  towards  Greece,  to  re- 
taliate the  ravages  committed  in  the  East  by  the 
arms  of  Agesilaus.    But  he  instructed  them,  that 
if  they  would  render  their  vengeance  complete, 
and  humble  the  Spartans    for  ever,  they   must 
raise  the  fallen  rival  of  that  imperious  people. 
The  disbursement   of  a  sum  of  money,  which 
would  be  scarcely  felt  by  the  treasury  of  Persia, 
might  suffice  to  rebuild  the  walls  and  harbours  of 
Athens ;  a  measure  by  which  they  would  inflict 
the  deepest  wound  on  the  power,  as  well  as  on  the 
pride,  of  their  ambitious  enemy.    The  proposal 
was  heard  with  approbation ;  the  expense  was  li- 
berally supplied ;  the  Persian  fleet  set  sail,  reduced 
the  Cyclades  and  Cythera,  ravaged  the  coast  of  La- 
conla,  and,  after  performing  in  detached  squadrons 
whatever  seemed  most  useful  for  the  Persian  ser- 
vice, assembled  in  the  long-deserted  harbours  of 
the  Phalerus,  Munichia,  and  Piraeus.    There,  the 
important  task  of  restoring  the  ancient  ornaments 
and  defence  of  the  city  of  Minerva,  was  begun,  car- 
ried on,  and  accomplished  with  extraordinary  dili- 
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geoce.  Th€  ready  service  of  the  crews  belonging  c  h  A  f. 
to  the  numerous  fleet,  assisted  the  industry  of  mer-,^^^^.^^^^ 
cenary  workmen^  whom  the  allurement  of  gain 
bad  brought  from  every  quarter  of  Greece ;  and 
the  labour  of  both  was  seconded  and  encouraged 
by  tbe  yoluntary  and  eager  exertions  of  the  Bqbo*- 
tians  and  Argives ;  biit,  above  all,  by  the  zeal  of 
tbe  Athenians  themselves,  who  justly  regarded 
tbeir  actual  employment  as  the  second  foundation 
of  their  once  glorious  capital. 

The  work  was  completed  before  the  return  of ^f*^. 
spring ;  and  tbe  mortifying   intelligence,  when  that  me*. 
brought  to  Sparta,  affected  the  magistrates  of  thatciuTpeMe 
republic  with  the  cruelest  anxiety.    They  were  Jj^j^ 
ready  to  abandon  for  ever  the  prospect  of  recover-  ^^y??* 
ing  their  lost  dominion  in  the  East;  they  werede-A.c.s92. 
sirousto  obtain  an  accommodation  with  Artaxerxes 
on  tbe  most  humiliating  terms;  they  were  willing 
to  deprive  themselves  of  the  only  advantage  yet  in 
tbeir  power,  to  forego  even  the  pleasure  of  revenge^ 
and  to  abstain  from  ravaging  the  territories  of 
tbeir  neighbours  and  enemies,  provided  only  the 
Great  King  and  his  satraps  would  grant  them  a 
condition,  with  which  it  was  easy  to  comply,  since 
it  required  nothing  but  that  tbey  should  cease  to 
lavish  their  own  money  in  restoring  the  dangerous 
power  of  the  Athenians.    Accordingly,  they  sent 
successive  embassies  to  the  court  of  Persia,  as 
well  as  to  Teribazus,  who  had  lately  succeeded 
Tithraustes  in  the  government  of  the  southern 
provinces.    They  industriously  neglected  Phar^ 
nabazus,  from  whom  tbey  could  not  reasonably 
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CH AK  expect  apy  favouri  is^ iiie  bosUJili^^  i4  Agf^aUam 
^^^^  bad  peculiarly  excited  the  resfeotin^t  of  thai  war- 
like flatrapu 
Employ       Among  tbe  niifufilers  employ^  hy  Sp«ft|^  iji 
M^thelr^lhis  negociation.  was  Aotalcidasi  a  mao  whesr 
■iinister.  j^j^j.  history  i3 .  little  iLoawo.    He  appears  to  liart 
iiad  an  iatercourse  of  hoapitality  with  seveoral  noble 
Peraiana^ ;  H  is  not  improbable  tbat  be  bad  served 
under  tbe  standard  oC  Cyru8»  and  peibaps  con- 
tinued in  the  £ast  during  tbe  8UCce«$ivee)y>editiom 
o(  Tfaimbron,  Dercyllidas,  and  Ai^esilaua^    If  we 
except  tbe  artful  and  daring .  l^sander^  Spaila 
never  employed  a  more  proper  agent  tolreat  with 
the  Barbarians.    Aotalcidas  was  bold,  eloquent, 
subtile»  comply ^i^St  a  master  in  all  the  arta  of  insi- 
nuatipn  and  address,  and  equally  well  qualified,  by 
bb  abilities  and  vices,  to  exe<:ute  aa  insidiouacoa^ 
Ijnission  at  a  corrupt  court.    The  revered  iastitii- 
tions  of  bis  country  were  the  objecta  of  real  er 
well-feigned  contempt;  be  derided  the  frMgal  and 
aelf-denying  maxims  of  the  divine  Lycurgua;  bai 
peculiarly  delighted  the  voluptuous,  cowardly,  and 
ttTeacherous  satraps  and  courtiers,  when  be  dinct* 
^d  the  poisoned  shafts  of  bis  ridicule  against  tbe 
ipaqly  firmness,  tbe  probity,  smd  tlie  patriotism  ot 
taonidas  and  Callicratidas,  names,  equally  glofi* 
aus  to  Sparta  and  dishonourable  to  Persia* 
Biinego-     The  success  of  sifch  a  minister,  almost  enaufed 
«mtl^'  by  his  own  character  and  talenU,  was  hastened  by 
^theun-t^  imprudent  ambition  of  Conon  and  the  Alhe« 

*  Xenoph.  HeUen* 
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.  too  eooo,  and  too  fatally  iotoxicated  by  tbe^  «  ^  ^* 
deceitful  gifts  of  prosperity.  When  this  illustri-  ^^^.^^ 
009  commandeF  co-operated  with  Pharnabazus  in  ie^sonabie 
expelling  the  Lacediemonians  from  the  East,  heofccmon 
earnestly  exhorted  the  satrap  to  confirm  the  Asiatic  X^iW 
Greeks  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  immunir 
ties,  lest  the  fear  of  oppression  might  suggest  the 
means  of  resist^ince,  and  oblige  them  to  form  a  gene^ 
ral  alliance  for  their  own  defence,  highly  unfavoura* 
We  to  the  views  of  Artaxerxes.  In  this  plausible 
advice  the  patriotic  Athenian  had  afarther  view  than 
it  was  possible  for  the  Persian  at  that  time  to  disco* 
ver.  After  rebuilding  the  walls  and  harbours  of 
Athens,  he  requested  Pharnabazus,  who  prepared 
to  return  to  his  province,  that  he  might  be  allow* 
ed,  for  a  few  months  longer,  to  employ  a  squad* 
ron  of  Persian  ships,  in  conjunction  with  hia 
own,  to  infest  the  territories  of  Sparta  and  her  al- 
lies. The  satrap,  naturally  unsuspicious,  and  per* 
baps  betrayed  by  his  resentment,  readily  granted 
this  demand.  But  Conon,  immindful  of  bis  pro* 
mised  operations  against  the  common  eneroy» 
thought  only  of  promoting  the  interest  of  his  re- 
public. He  sailed  to  the  Cyclades,  to  Chios,  to 
l/esbos,  and  even  to  the  coast  of  Eolis  and  Ionia, 
displayed  tlie  strength  of  his  armament,  described 
the  flourishing  fortune  of  Athens,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  or  to  compel  the  astonished  Asiatics  and 
islanders  to  acknowledge  the  just  authority  of  their 
ancient  metropolis  or  sovereign,  who  having  risen 
more  splendid  from  her  ruins,  required  only  the 

attachment  of  her  former  subjecib  and  allies,  to  re* 
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c^  H  V  P.  sume  ber  wonted  power,  and  recover  ber  beredite^ 
2J^  O'  i'enown. 

Ncgocta.  The  success  of  this  extraordinary  enterprise  is 
ihTld^  not  particularly  described,  nor  is  the  omission  nia- 
irSbwwith*^^^^'  since  this  last  expedition  of  Conon  had  not 
Pcwia.  3|iy  other  memorable  effect  but  that  of  ruining 
himself.  His  unjustifiable  ambition  furnished  pow- 
erful weapons  to  the  dexterity  of  Antalcidas,  who 
represented  him  as  guilty  of  the  most  unexam- 
pled audacity,  ajifgravated  by  the  most  perfidious 
ingratitude,  in  attempting  to  alienate  and  to  con- 
quer tbe  King's  dominions,  even  by  tlie  assistance 
of  tbe  King's  forces,  io  which  both  bis  country 
and  himself  owed  so  many  recent  and  signal  bene- 
fits. Tbe  accusation  was  probably  rendered  more 
welcome  to  Terifoazus,  by  the  jealousy  which 
he  naturally  entertained  of  the  neighbouring 
satrap,  the  friend  of  Conon,  and  his  own  riral. 
!&Jt  after  the  last  unwarrantable  transaction  of  the 
Athenian,  which  lie  could  defend  only  by  the  ob* 
solete  Greek  maxim,  that  every  thing  is  lawful  io 
a  man  io  the  service  of  his  country,  even  his  late 
colleague  Pbarnabazus  seems  to  have  withdrawn 
from  him  tbe  protection  and  friendship  by  which' 
be  had  been  so  long  distinguished,  so  that  the  im 
fluence  of  that  powerful  satrap  formed  not  any  op* 
position  to  the  negociations  and  intrigues  of  An* 
talcidas.  Tbe  Athenians,  however,  sent  Dion, 
Hermc^enes,  with  other  emissaries,  to  watcb  and 
counteract  his  measures.  C!onun  was  named  at  the 
heftd  of  thb  deputati<m;  atid  as  be  knew  not  tbe 
lull  extent  of  Teriba:(us*  animoailyt  inflamed  juod 
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exasperated  by  the  address  of  ADtaleid&s>  he  ex-c  n  a  p. 
pected  that  tbe  persona]  presence  of  a  man,  who,  ^^^™ 
bad  formerly  served  tbe  Persians  with  fidelity  and 
success,  might  obtain  an  easy  pardon  from  tbe 
satrap,  and  perhaps  prove  useful  to  the  affairs  of 
Athens*  Tbe  Boeotians  and  A rgives  likewise  sent 
their  ambassadors^  who  had  instructions  to  act  in 
concert  with  Conon  and  hid  colleagues.  But  their 
overtures  wei^.  little  regarded,  while  those  of  An^ 
talcidas  met  witti  warm  approbation  from  Teri^ 
basus. 

Tbe  Lacedsemonian  ambassador  declared  that  The  over- 
he  bad  been  commanded  to  offer  such  terms  of  s^J^[[j^^^ 
I>eace  as  suited  equally  the  dignity  and  the  interest  ™JJ^^ 
of  the  Great  King.    •*  The  Spartans  resigned  ^U^^^ 
pretensions  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia^  whidi  they  ninittert. 
acknowledged  to  be  dependencies  of  the  Persian 
empire.    Why  should  Artaxerxes,  then,  continue 
to  lavish  his  treasure  in  vain?  since  the  Spartans 
not  only  ceded  to  him  the  immediate  object  of 
dispute,  but  earnestly  desired  to  promote  the  fvt^ 
ture  prosperity  of  his  dominions,  by  settling  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  as  best  answered  bis  conveniencyv 
For  this  purpose  they  were  ready  to  declare  all 
the  cities  and  islands,  small  and  great,  totally  itt- 
dependent  of  each  other;  inconsequence  of  which 
there  would  not  be  any  republic  sufficieBily  pow- 
erful thenceforth  to  disturb  the  trtinquUlity  of 
Persia."    These  conditions,  which  the  most  inso- 
lent minister  of  the  Great  King  might  himself  have 
diotaled,  w«re  too  adviifitag«ious  tiot  to  be  lilible 
to  suspicion.    ButTeribazus  was  so  blinded  by 


o  H  A  P.  partiality  for  the  Spartan  minister,  that  he  seeim 
"^'^  not  to  tiave  entertained  the  smallest  doubt  of  bis 
sincerity.    The  terms  of  peace  were  transmitted 
to  tbe  court  of  Susa,  that  they  might  be  approved 
and  ratified  by  Artaxerxes.    Tbe  subtlety  of  An- 
talcidas  was  rewarded  by  a  considerable  sum  of 
money;  and  the  patriotism  of  Conon  (a  patriotism 
which  had  carried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence and  of  justice)  was  punished  by  immediate 
Deatb  of  ^^tb*,  or  by  an  ignominious  confinementf.     His 
^^^«*»*      fate  is  variously  related ;  but  his  actions  justly 
rank  him  with  tbe  first  of  Grecian  names ;  and  tbe 
fame  of  an  illustrious  father  was  supported  and 
mailed  by  that  of  his  son'  Timotheus}. 
obitaciw      '^  rolght  have  been  expected  that  a  plan  of  ac- 
tothecoQ-oommodation,  so  advantageous  and  honourable 
the  treaty  for  Persia,  should  have  been  readily  accepted  by 
oxymp^'  .Artaxerxes.    But  the  negooiation  languished  for 
a!c!390;  •^v^^*  years,  partly  on  account  of  the  temporary 
disgrace  of   Teribazus,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Struthas;  a  man  who,  moved  by  some  unknown 
motive,  warmly  espoused  the  interest  of  the  Atbe 
Bians ;  and  partly,  by  the  powerful  solicitations 
and  remonstrances  of  the  Boeotian  and  Argive  am- 
bassadors, who  accused  the  sincerity,  and  unveiled 
the  latent  ambition,  of  Sparta. 
MUiury       Mcauwhilo  tbe  war  was  carried  on  with  unre- 
openuoDs.  ujjjujjjg  activity.    The  Lacedsemonians  and  their 

•  Uoc  Fmegyr.  f  Xenoph.  Or.  Hist  1.  ir. 

moth. 
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allies  sallied  from  ibeir  strong  garrisons  in  Sicyon  ch  a  p;' 
and  the  Lechaeum,  to  destroy  tlie  harvests  and  (fie  ^^^'^"^• 
villages  of  their  Peloponnesian  enemies.  The 
Bceotians  and  Argives  retaliated  Ihese  injuries  by* 
^veral  hostile  incursions  into  the  territories  of 
Sparta;  wtiilethe  Athenians,  as  if  they  had  a^in 
attained  the  command  of  the  sea,  bent  the  whole 
vigour  of  their  republic  towards  an  element  lon^ 
propitious  to  their  ancestors. 

The  recent  splendour  of  Conon  had  eclipsedcofimiesu 
the  ancient  and  well-merited  renown  of  Thrasy-buius!**^ 
bulus,  whose  extraordinary  abilities,  and  more  ex- 
traordinary good  fortune,  hod  twice  rescued  his 
country  from  the  yoke  of  tyrants.  But  after  the 
lamented  death  or  captivity  of  the  former,  the 
Athenian  fleet,  amounting  to  forty  sail,  was  en- 
trusted to  Thrasybulus  ;  who,  having  scoured  the 
JBgsean  sea,  sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  and  persuad- 
ed or  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium,  and 
sev^^l  other  Thracian  cities,  to  abolish  their  ari-' 
8t€>cratic  governments,  and  to  accept  the  alliance 
of  Athens.  His  activity  was  next  directed  against 
the  isle  of  Lesbos,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonian  in* 
lerest  was  still  supported  by  a  considerable  body 
of  troops.  Having  landed  his  men,  he  joined  battle 
with  the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Me* 
Ibymna,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  after 
killing  with  his  own  hand  Tberimacbus,  the  Spar- 
tan governor  and  general.  The  principal  cities 
of  the  island  acknowledged  the  Athenian  power^ 
and  seasonably  reinforced  the  fleet,  by  the  terrorof 
which  they  had  been  subdued.    Encouraged  by" 
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CHAP,  this  success,  Thrasybulus  sailcfd  towards  Rhodes, 
^^^"*  in  order  to  assist  the  democratic  faction,  who  equal* 
\y  contended  for  the  interest  of  Athens  and  their 
own* 
iieiBsur-*  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  that  iitiporfant 
S2^*"**idland,  he  determined  to  multiply  the  resources, 
and  to  confirm  the  affections,  of  the  fleet.  For 
this  purpose  he  raised  considerable  supplies  of 
whatever  seemed  most  necessary  for  his  expedition 
from  the  maritime  towns  of  Asia,  and  at  lengifa 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon  (the  glor^ 
ous  scene  of  Cimon*s  victories),  and  levied  a  lieavy 
contribuUon  on  Aspendus^  the  principal  sea-port 
and  capital  of  Pampby  lia.  But  here  his  good  for- 
tune  ended*.  The  patient  timidity  of  the  Bar- 
barians bad  endured  the  public  depredation,  to 
which  they  were  long  accustotned  ;  but  even  their 
servility  could  not  brooic  the  private  rapacity  and 
intolerfible  exactions  of  the  sailors  and  troops, 
which  lirere  imputed  (not  perhaps  without  reason) 
to  the  merciless  avarice  of  the  commander.  The 
resentment  of  tlie  Pamphylians  overcame  their 
cowardice.  They  attacked  the  Grecian  tents  in 
the  night,  and  Surprised  the  security  of  Thrasybu- 
lus, who  thus  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  very  unjustifiable 
defect,  which,  if  we  may  believe  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  greatly  debased  the  dignity  of  bis 
otherwise  illustrious  cbardcteit- 


*  iSom.  t^ep.  in  ViL  ThrtsybuL 

t  Lyvias  as^iibl  ii^lct.     This  ZtgoclH  krm    th«  I^UkiA  tflrf 
flonfiduit  of  ThraiylniluB.    He  bad  aawttcd  Him  in  expellklg  the 
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The  unjust  treatment  of  Aspendtis,  whicfa  bade  n  \v. 
been  retorted  by  such  signal  revenge,  would  never  ^°^v"'- 
perhaps  have  reached  the  ears  of  Artaxerxes,  had  Activityof 
not  his  voluptuous  indolence  been  beset  by  the  ^iJ^^ihe 
active  importunity  of  Antalcidas.    This  vigilaafit^"^ 
and  artful  minister  let  slip  no  opportunity  to  Museoiymp. 
ihe  jealousy  of  the  Great  King  against  the  Athe-jL  c!^389. 
nians,  his  hereditary  foes,  and  to  obliterate  his  re^** 
sentment  against  the  Spartans,  his  recent  but  less 
natural  enemies.    The  severe  exactions  from  Fam« 
pbylia,  aprovince  acknowledging  bis  authority,  af- 
forded a  powerful  topic  of  persuasion,  which  the 
Spartan  ambassador  could  not  fail  to  employ;  but  it 
is  uneertaia  whether  even  this  important  argument 
would  hare  conquered  the  reluctance  of  the  Per- 
sian monarch  to  concur  with  the  measures  of  a 
people^  who  had  enabled  the  rebellious  Cyrus  to 
dispute  his  throne,  and  who  had  recently  invaded 
aad  i^underedi  not  a  maritime  city,  but  the  inte- 
rior provinces  of  the  empire.    His  interest  and 
ioclination  weire  combated  by  his  resentmeiit  and 
his  [wide ;  when  his  fluctuating  irresolution  was  at 
length  decided  by  the  Athenians,  whose  mad  ia^ 
prudence  crowned  the  triumph  of  Antalcidas. 


tliirty  tjrantty  uklluul  recently  accompanied  him  in  hit  expedition  to  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  military  expfeits  of 
Thr^ybulus  in  Thrace  were  big^hly  honourable  and  merituriouf ;  but  bi9 
private  behaviour  was  the  reverse.  He  stuck  at  noth'^ng^  by  which  he 
could  enrich  himself  or  his  dependants.  Ergocles  was  condemned  to- 
death  for  the  share  which  be  had  taken  in  this  unjustifiable  pecuUtioa 
»d  fapaeity.  Lysias'  Orations  against  Ergocles  and  Philocmtes.  Se« 
likftvise  Aristopbtne*  fieclesiax.  r.  356.  &  Schol.  ad  locum. 
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CHAP.      The  signal  victories  of  Conon  and  Tbruybulos, 
xxviH.  j^jj J  jj^^  rising  fortune  of  Athens,  encouraged  Efa- 
RevoU  of  goras  King  of  Salainis,  who  had  received  some 
abTt'^by^^^  cause  of  disgust, to  execute  his  long-nieditated 
the  Athe-  clesign  of  revolting  from  Persia.    Egypt  was  actu- 
ally in  rebellion ;  Artaxerxeshad  undertaken  a  waf 
against  the  barbarous  Carduchiam,^  who  were  by 
no  means  a  conteooptible  enemy.    These  were 
very  favourable  circuoislances ;  but  the  Persian 
fleet,  which,  after  performing  the  service  for  whidi 
it  had  f)een  equipped,  had  continued  to  He  inactive 
in  the  Phoenician  and  Silician  harbours,  was  ready 
to  be  employed  in  any  new  enterprise.    The  AUr 
ful  and  experienced  bravery  of  the  Kiqg  of  .Sei»* 
mis,  seconded  by  the  youthful  ardour  of  bis  mm 
Protagoras,  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  the  ficvt 
squadrons  that  we  re  sent  to  invade  bis  island.  Thne 
was  reasoi^  however,  to  dread  the  arrival  of  afarsu* 
perior  force.    In  this  danger,  Evagoras  requested^ 
and  obtained,  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians ;  wbe 
notonly  enjoyed  peace  with  Persia,  but  whose  aoh 
bassadors  were  endeavouring  to  prevent  that  court 
fr.ooi  making  peace  with  their  enemies. 
The  Great     This  extraordinary  measure  of  a  people^  ia  pm* 
utcf  uir  feriing  their  gratitude  to  their  interest ;  a  grati* 
**"r«na  *"^^  which  they  might  have  foreseen  to  be  uself^ss 
peace,      to  hinfi  wbom  they  meant  to  oblige,  ^nd  pernici- 
xc^h  1.  ous  to  the  most  important  interests  of  their  r&- 
A.  c.  388.  pu^jijc^  finally  determined  Artaxerxes  to  espouse 

,  *  These  and  the  following  circumatancea  concerning  the  wax  of  Cjfpfoa 
are  scattered  through  Diodorus,  Isocratea'  Panegyric  of  Athensi  an4$>j^ 
pmegyric  of  fiVagoras. 


t^  eautt  of'  tbe  Spartans ;  and  to  dictate  thec:  h  a  i^. 
terms  of  a  general  peace,  almost  in  the  same  words  ^J'jj: 
which  had  been  proposed  by  Antalcidas :  *'  That 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  with  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus,  and  the  peninsula  of  Clazomen^,  should  be 
subject  to  Persia;  Athens  should  be  allowed 
to  retain  her  immemorial  jurisdiction  in  the  isles 
of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros;  but  all  the 
other  republics^  small  and  great,  should  enjoy  the 
independent  goyernment  of  their  own  hereditary 
laws.  Whatever  people  rejected  these  conditions^ 
so  evidently  calculated  for  preserving^  the  public 
tranquillity,  must  expect  the  utmost  indignation 
of  the  Great  King^  who,  in  conjunction  with  th0 
republic  of  Sparta^  would  make  war  on  their  per** 
verse  and  dangerous  obstinacy^  by  sea  and  land^ 
with  ships  and  money*/' 

Teribazus  and  Antalcidas  returned  from  tbewikifehtliQ 
fiast,  chained  with  the  definitive  resolutions,  otuu^m 
rather  the  haughty  mandate  of  Artaxerxes,  which  ^'JlgJ^ 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  unalterable  sanction  of  ^^t??- 
the  royal  signet.    There  was  reason,  however,  to  a.  ustr* 
apprehend  that  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Argos,  might 
still  reject  the  terms  of  a  peace  proposed  by  their 
avowed  enemies,  pernicious  to  their  particular  and 
immediate  interests^  and  equally  disadvantageous 
and  dishonourable  to  the  whole  Grecian  name. 
The  remembrance  of  the  glorious  confederacy* 
for  defending  the  Asiatic  colonies  against  the  op* 

*  l*fae'1i8t  words  are  literally  tranlated  from  Xenoph.  p.  550p 
86e  likewise  DiodortiSy  1.  xlv.  c.  ex.  Plut.  AgeslL  p.  60S }  and  Afta« 
xers.p.  1023. 
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pi  c^:^i(\no^Bal•barIanB,  could  not,  irtd46d,mudi  in- 
fluence llie  degenerate  councils  <tf  these  republles; 
but  llie  The1)ans  must  resign  With  tfeluctance,  their 
real  or  pretended  authority  ot<»r  the  ihferiotcittes 
of  Hasoih ;  the  Argites  rtnlst  unwillingly  with- 
draw tlieit  garrison  from  Cforihtli,  and  leave  that 
important  capital  in  the  potrer  bf  the  aristocratic 
or  Lacedjemoriian  faction  ;  and  the  Athenians  must 
abandon,  with  regret,  the  flUits  of  their  tecent 
victories,  and  the  hopes  of  recovering  theif  in- 
dent grandeur.    The  opposition  of  these  states 
had  been  foreseen  by  Antalcidas,  who  took  the 
most  effectual  measures  to  render  it  impotent.  By 
(he  assistance  of  Persian  money  he  fequipped  a  fleet 
of  eighty  sail,  from  the  mercehary  sea-ports  of 
6reece  and  Asia,  from  the  intermediate  isles,  and 
even  from  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Sicily.    This 
armament  was  independeiit  of  the  squadrons  with 
which  Teribaius  prepared  to  attack  thfe  isle  of 
Cyprus,  if  the  presumption  of  Evagoras,  unasslrted 
and  alone,  should  dare  to  provoke  his  hostalty. 
The  satrap,  also,  had  collected  a  very  considerfeWe 
ai'my  which  was  ready  to  embark  for  Greece,  and 
to  co-operate  with  Agesilaus,  who  had  assembled 
the  domestic  troops,  and  the  allies  of  Sparta,  to 
march,  at  the  first  summohs,  against  any  city  or  re- 
public that  might  reject  the  peace  of  Antalcidas*. 
These  vigorouspreparalions,  intimidatingthe  weak- 
ness of  the  confederates,  compelled  them  into  a  reluc- 
tant compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty.    The 

•  T»f  «*  A»T<t>jtrf«  tfwnt  »«>.».«»*?.    Xenoph.  p.  277. 
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l^h^^W  P»94e  ilie  eirongeA  and  onat  oheUoate  ve-  c  m  a  9. 
^ift^fiee ;  fcwt  Ibeir  pret«ha<0M  were  finally  fiilenced  J^^' 
l)y  <J»e  titrefkiSjof.XltQ  Spftrlao  Kk^,  an  wveteratD 
^Gfif^y. io^ Ibeir  rap«Uic.  Tiie  Ronotiafi  elt|6S  verb 
«(llO0«ded8<)cI  tt>.  bfe  indepeiMltM,  aad'  adihittad  as 
IVirtJ^A  in  (he  pei^^  TKe  Ap^Fes  niired  from 
Coria^bs  KHB^icb^  beivg  deaevled  i>y  Ibe  leailsrs  of 
tbe  dempor^tlc^il  fftCtiQ05l>ecani8  a  fahfaful  aU}^  to 
Sparta.  The  military  and  naTal  aperatJHmg  cMsad, 
tranquillity  was  restored,  and  the  armies  and  fleets 
were,  on  both  side^b  di^b^rukdz^u^^  dissolved^. 

But  amidst  this  universal  and  most  obsequious  f^v»goni« 
submission  to  the  court  of  Persia,  one  man  avowed  je^g  the 
bis  discontent,  and  prepared  to  maintain  hisoppo-"f^^-2[ 
sition.    The  article  respecting  Cyprus  was  loudly 
rejected  by  Evagoras,  who  asserted  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  native  island  ;  and,  with  a  magnani- 
jnity  that  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  de^ 
generate  and  disgraceful  softness  of  his  Grecian 
allies,  set  the  power  of  Artaxerxes  at  defiance. 
£vagoras  trusted  to  the  resources  of  his  own  vigor- 
ous mind,  to  the  superior  skill  of  his  seamen,  and 
to  the  assistance  of  Acoris  King  of  Egypt.    But  the 
numerous  squadrons  of  Teribazus  prevailed  ov^r 
all  bis  hopes.    He  was  discomfited  in  a  naval  en- 
gagement; his  territories  were  invaded  and  ra- 
vaged ;  he  was  reduced  to  his  capital  Salamis ;  and 
even  Salamis  was  threatened  with  a  siege.    His 
resistance  bad  already  exceeded  what  his  strength 
warranted,  or  what  bis  dignity  required.     Hia 

*  Amku$9  (in  T«  m^amf  &c.    Xenopfa.  p.  55L 
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ciri F.  tDemiet  wwe  incapable  of  peneTeranee,  or  ubwH- 
^^^  ling  to  drive  him  to  despair.    He  resigned  bb  nu- 
merous and  reoent  conquests  in  Cyprus,  but  r&* 
tained  possession  of  the  ancient  principality  of  Teu» 
oer,  which  his  fortunate  arms  had  reoorered  from 
oiymp.     na  usurper ;  and  submitted  withoiit  dishonour,  to 
4,0. 385.  imitate  the  example  of  many  preceding  princes  of 
Sakrais,  and  to  acknowled^  himself  the  tributai7 
Hf  the  Kiui^  of  Persia* 

•ni4ir-LxT.p.4ar 

.•jtp»' — 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

Ructions  vpan  the  Peace  of  Antakidas^^Amhir 
tious  Views  of  Sparla.SkUe  of  Arc€idia,^JSi^e 
ofManHnaa.—Olynihian  Canfedera^.-^TheSj^ar^ 
tims  make  War  on  Olynthus.-— Submission  oj  thai 
Hqpublic^PeUa  becomes  the  Capital  of  Macedan. 
.^habidas  seises  the  Theban  CHiadd^^The 
Measure  approved  by  Agesilaus.^Conspiracy  o^ 
the  Theban  Exiles— The  Theban  Democracy  re- 
stored. 

jLhb peace  of  Antalcidas  forms,  in  Grecian  hi»-^^^^' 
tory,  an  important  and  disgraceful  aera.    The  va*  v^p>,^^^ 
luable  colonies  in  Asia,  the  cause,  the  object,  KeSec 
and  the  scene,  of  so  many  memorable  wars,  were  the  peace 
resigned  and  abandoned  for  ever  to  the  power  of  cidas.^ 
a  Barbarian  master.    The  King  of  Persia  dismem- 
bered the  distant  dependencies,  and  controled  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  a  people  who  bad  given 
law  to  his  ancestors*.    Their  ancient  confedera- 
cies were  dissolved ;  the  smaller  cities  were  loosen- 
ed from  dependence  on  their  powerful  neighbours^ 
all  were  disunited  and  weakened ;  and  Greece  felt  * 
the  languor  of  peace,  without  enjoying  the  bene* 
$ts  of  security. 

f  See  tlietftklei  of  the  treaty  concluded  jB  449,  A.C*Tol.ii«  czu, 
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CHAP.     But  if  the  whole  Grecian  name  was  didionoured 
JJJJ^  by  accepting  this  ignominious  treaty,  what  pecu- 
liar infamy  must  belong  to  the  magistratea  of 
Sparta,  by  whom  it  was  proposed  and  promoted? 
What  motives  of  advantage  could   balance  this 
weight  of  disgrace  ?  Or  ratlier,  what  advantage 
could  the  Spartans  derive  from  such  ignoble  con- 
descension as  seemed  totally  unworthy  of  their  ac- 
tual power,  but  far  more  unworthy  of  their  an- 
.  cient  renown  ?  This  question,  like  most  poUlical 
questions,  may  be  best  answered  by  facts ;  and  the 
transactions  which  both  preceded  and  folfpwed 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas  clearly  reveal  the  secfet, 
but  powerful  causes  of  that  dishonourable,  and 
seemingly  disadvantageous,  measure. 
Motives        ^^^  ambition  of  making  conquests  in  the  Easti 
^^*^^' which  it  now  appeared  impossible  to  retain,  htfd 
Ipariaos  deprived  the  Lacedaemonians  of  an  authority,  or 
en^race  ratherdomimon,  in  Greeee,  acquired  by  the  success 
uelif.     ef  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  which  they  might 
have  reasonably  expected  to  preserve  and  io  corf- 
firm.    Not  only  tlieir  power,  but  their  safety,  was 
threatened  by  the  arms  of  a  hostile  confederacy, 
wtrichfaad  been  formed  and  fomented  byl  he  weahb 
of  Persia.  Athens,  their  rival,  their  stiperter,  their 
-subject,  but  always  their  unrelenting  enemy,  had 
Recovered  her  walls  and  fleet,  and  aspired  to  com- 
^    mandthesea.    Thebes  and  Argos  had   become 
sensible    of    their   natural   strenj^h;    and   dh- 
daioed  to  acknowledge  the  pre-eminence^  or  (o 
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lbllo*r  the  etandtrd,  of  any  foreign  repuWic.  The  c^-^^p*. 
inferior  states  of  Peloponilesus  were  weary  of  obey-^  s^^v-w 
ihg  eTery  idle  smufnons  to  war,  from  which  they 
deriTed  not  ariy  adrantage  but  that  of  gratifying 
the  amUtton  of  their  Spartan  masters.    The  valu« 
able  colonies  in  Maoedon  and  Thrace,  and  parti* 
cularly  the  rich  and  populous  cities  of  the  Cbalci^ 
die  region,  the  bloodless  conquests  of  the  virtuous 
Brasidas,  had  forsaken  the  interest  of  Sparta,  when 
Sparta  forsook  the  rofad  of  honour  and  the  maxims 
of  justice*    Scarcely  any  restige  appeared  of  the 
memorable  trophies  erected  in  a  war  of  twenty-* 
aeren  years.  The  Eastern  provinces  (incompardbly 
the  most  important  of  all)  Were  irrecoverably  lost ; 
and  this  rapid  decline  of  power  had  happened 
in  the  course  of  ten  years,  bnd  had  been  occasion-* 
ed  chiefly  by  the  fatal  splendour  of  Agesilaus^ 
victories  in  Asia. 

About  a  century  before,  and  almost  on  the  same  Advu- 
^etie,tbe  Spartans  had  been  first  deprived  of  their  whTch 
hereditary  fame,  and  prescriptive  honours*.    Al-HF^^fr^m 
most  every  interference,  in  peace  or  war,  with  the  ^^' 
Ionian  colonies,  had  huH  the  interests  of  tbcir  re- 
public.   They  naturally  began  to  suspect,  there* 
fore,  that  such  distant  expeditions  suited  not  the 
circumstances  of  Sparta,  an  inland  city,  with  a 
fertile  territory,  but  destitute  of  arts,  industry, 
and  commerce ;  and  whose  inhabitants,  having  ' 
little  genius  for  the  sea,  were  naturally  unable  to 
equip,  or  to  maintain,  sUch  a  naval  force  as  might 

•  Sec  «boTc,  yol.  iu  p.  58. 
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c  HA  p.  cotttinand  the  obedience  of  an  extensive  cttatt*  ii^ 
,^^^  tached  by  powerful  ties  to  their  Athenian  livalsi 
Tbe  abandoning,  therefcoe*  of  what  they  C0uid 
not  hope  to  regain,  or,  if  regained,  to  prMervei 
seemed  ayery  prudent  and  salutary  measure;  sinee, 
in  return  for.  this  imaginary  concession,  they  ie« 
ceived  many  real  and  important  advantages.  They 
were  appointed  to  superintend  and  to  ctirect  the 
execution  of  the  treaty ;  and  in  order  to  make  their 
authority  effectual,  entitled  to  demand  the  assist- 
ance of  Persian  money ;  with  which  they  aiight 
easily  purchase  Grecian  soldiers.    The  conditioo 
requiring  the  smaller  cities  to  be  declared  free  and 
independent,  (although  tbe  dexterity  of  Antalcidas 
had  proposed  it  as  the  best  means  of  preventk^ 
the  future  inyasion  of  Asia,)  was  peculiarly  bene* 
ficial  to  the  Spartans.    It  represented  them  a94be 
patrons  of  universal  liberty,  and  restored  them 
that  honourable  reputation  which  they  had  long 
lost    From  the  nature  of  the  condition  itself,  it 
could  only  apply  to  such  places,  as^  being  kept  in  a 
reluctant  subjection,  still  possessed  courage  to  ykt^ 
dicate  their  freedom.    In  the  secondary  towns  of 
Messenia  and  Lacopia,  the  stem  policy  of  Sparta 
had  crushed  the  hope,  and  almost  the  deso:ie»  of 
obtaining  this  inestimable  benefit    The  antfaority 
of  other  capitals  was  less  imperious  and  imporii^; 
the  sovereign  and  sulgect  were  more  on  a  footing 
of  equality ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  in  Greece,  ^  That 
men  are  disposed  to  reject  the  just  rights  of  their 
equals,  rather  than  to  revolt  against  the  unlawful 
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tynntiy  of  their  masters*.**  But  8p*T<a  eit>ected  c  h  a  !•. 
iMi  ooly  to  dttacfa  the  inferior  cominunitied  from  ^^^^ 
ihnr  more  powerful  neighboung,  but  to  ildd  them 
tothecoofederacy  of  which  she  formed  the  head ; 
and  bj  such  multiplied  accessions  of  power,  of 
wealthy  and  of  fame,  to  reestablish  that  solid 
ipower  in  Greece,  which  had  been  imprudentljr 
abandoned  for  the  hope  of  Asiatic  triumphsf* 

That  such  considerations  of  interest  and  ambi- Their  t^ 
tira,  not  a  nnoere  desire  to  promote  the  puUictigmim- 
traaquiUily,  had  produced  this  perfidious  treaty,  ^'^ 
could  not  long  be  kept  secret ;  notwithstanding  the^^^ 
various  artifices  employed  to  conceal  it^    Thebes 
amd  Argos  were  required  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
mqtrired  by  the  peace ;  but  no  mention  was  made 
•of  witbdrawing  the  Lacedsendonian  garrisons  from 
Ibe  places  which  they  occupied*    Lest  this  injustice 
JWght  occnsion  general  discontent,  the  Athenians 
'  were  allowed  the  same  pritilege.    The  possession 
of  the  unimportant  isles  of  Leranos,  Scyros,  and 
ImlntMS^  flattered  their  vain  hopes,  and  lulled  them 
into  fahe  security ;  and,  as  they  expected  to  reap 
the  firuits  of  the  victories  of  Conon  and  Thraisy* 
littlus,  they  were  averse  to  renew  the  war  for  the 
sake  of  ttieir  allies,  whose  interests  were  now  se« 
{arated  from  their  own.    Meanwhile  the  Spartan 
eorissaries  negockted  and  intrigued  In  all  the  sub^ 
Mdiraate  cities^  encouraging  the  aristocratical  fao« 


*  Thneydfi.  ptasifO^    Se^ particularly  the  tpeech  of  the  Athcnums  at 
«be  begjoniBg  of  the  PelopoimeaiaB  wan  td.  ii.  e.  XVp.  |Mv 
t  Vtd.  Isocrat  de  F^ice.paasliiL 
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c«  A  P.  tiens,  and  fAmenting  th<^  animosities  of  the  ciUum 
,  against  each  other,  and  af^ainet  their  respecttre 


capitals.  The  jealousies  and  complaints,  wUeh 
had  been  principally  occasioned  by  these  aeciat 
cabals,  were  u^ially  referred  to  the  Spartan  senate ; 
whose  HfTected  moderation,  under  pretence  of  de- 
fending the  cause  of  the  weak  and  the  injured^  al<- 
waysdecided  thecontestintbe  way  most  fiiTOuraUe 
for  themselves.  But  the  warlike  disciples  of  Lycur- 
gus  could  not  long  remain  satisfied  with  these  jnti- 
dkal  usurpations.  They  determined  to  take  arms, 
which  they  probably  hoped  to  employ  with  meh 
artful  dexterity  as  might  prevent  any  general,  or 
▼ery  dangerous  alarm ;  beginning  with  such  cities 
as  had  not  entered  into  tbe  late  confi^eracy  against 
tiiem,  gradually  extending  their  hostilities  from  the 
weak  to  the  more  powerful  members  of  that  con^ 
federacy  ;  and  thusccmquering  succesaiTely  thoae, 
whose  entire  and  collective  strength  it  would  have 
been  vain  to  assail^. 
sute  of    «  The  first  victim  of  this  ambitious  policy 


oiynp?*  tte  flourbbing  republic  of  Mantinaea,  whose  iM* 
aTcSs^.'^'T  was  situate  almost  in  the  centre  of  Arcadla» 
itself  tbe  centre  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  origin 
of  Mantioaea  was  the  same  with  that  of  TegM» 
Stymphalis»  Her»a,  Orchomeuos,  and  other 
neighbouring  cities,  which  had  grown  into  po* 
pulousness  and  power  from  the  scattered  Tillages  of 
shepherds  inhabiting  tbe  vailies  and  mountains  of 
^rcadia.    Theexuberant  fertiUty,  the  inland  aitua* 

•  XflOflpK Helkn.  Lr. p.  551.  &  DSodor. Lzr.p; 448: 


tion,  Ihe  generous  warmth>  yet  lively  verdure*-,  ch  a  p. 
together    with    the    picturesque  and  animating  ^^*^' 
scenery  of  this  delightful  region,  seemed  peculiarly 
adapted  to  inspire  and  to  gratiify  the  lore  of  ru* 
ral  happiness;  and  to  afford,  in  all  their  elegance 
and  dignity,  those  sublime  and  sacred  joys  of  the 
country,  which  the  genius  of  ancient  poets  hath 
felt,  and  described  with  such  affecting  sensibility: 
Every  district  of  Areadia  was  marked  and  divert 
sified  by  hills,  some  of  which,  could  we  credit  the 
suspicious  vanity  of  geographical  description,  as-^ 
cend  two  miles  in  perpendicular  height,  and  whicK 
flopply  innumerable  streams,  that  wafer  and  fertil<< 
ise  the  rich  vallies  which  they  inclose  and  defendf: 
This  secureand  insulated  position  of  their  territory 
long  presei*ved  the  Arcadians  ignorant  and  uncor- 
ropted;  and  a  little  before  the  period  of  history 
now  under  review,  they  were  distinguished  by  the 
iimocent  simplicity  of  theif  manners^  and  by  (heir 
fond  attachment  to  a  partoral  life.    But  the  tur« 
bolent  ambition  of  their  neighbours  had  often 
oU^ed  them  to  employ  the  sword  instead  of  the 
alieep4i6ok.  They  had  rehwianthjf  taken  arms ;  yet, 
urtlen  compelled  by  necessity^  or  excited  by  fao« 
ntfinr,  tiM  mountaineers  of  Arcadia  had  displayed 
sttdl  stubborn  valour,  and  exerted  such  efforts  of 
T^ourand  activity,  as  made  their  services  eagerly 
courted  by  the  surrounding  states,  and  purchased 

^  These  circumatances  aie  commoa  to  Aicadut  with  the  other  mowi- 
tainoilidiftrictt  of  Greece  asweUM;with  the  isUoidji  «f  the.Avphipe- 
U^    TouAnvoBT. 

t  PanunJM,  riii.  3-  Is  Stnbo,  p.  388.  &c.  H^Btangi,  ^9fr.  9^^ 
Qnnofft  ToL  L 
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GHAP.  wifb(!inulati5ii.    Nor  Imd  tbey  trugted  to  tfaeir 
^^^  personal  strength  and  bravery  alone  for  the  de* 


fence  of  their  beloved  poeflessions.    Having  qoh* 

ted  their  farms  and  villages,  they  bad  asseoibled 

into  walled  towns,  from  which  tbetr  nunoemus  gar* 

risons  were  ready  to  sally  forth  against  an  hostile 

invader*  The  dangerous  vicinity  of  Sparta  bad  early 

driven  the  companions  of  Pan  and  the  Nyoipfas 

from  the  vocal  woods  of  mount  Mcenahis*,  into  the 

fortifications  of  Tegea,  formerly  the  prineipal  city 

of  the  provineef,  but  afterwards  rivalled  and  aur* 

passed  by  Mantinasa,  which  was  become  an  object 

of  jealousy  and  envy,  not  only  to  the  nei^§^dM>uriBg 

cities  of  Arcadia,  but  even  to  Sparta  herself. 

TheprtMid     I^  the  year  immediately  following  the  treaty  of 

^^'^^Antalcidas,  Lacedsemonian  ambassadors  waieaenl 

tanstothetoMaptinsBa,  to  discharge  a  very  extraordioaiy 

ant         conunission.    Having  demanded  an  audience  of 

xc^rs.  the  assembly,  they  expressed  the  vesentmenft  .oi 

A.  a  d86.^^}j.  republic  against  a  people,  who,  pretending^to 

Jive  in  frienddiip  with  them,  hyid  in  the  late  war.m<- 

peatedly  turnbhed  with  corn  their  avowed  eMoiaa 

the  Argives.    That»  on  othw  occasions,  the  M a»» 

tinsBans  had  unguardedly  discovered  their  mmmH 

iiatred  to  Sparta»  rejoicing  in  lier  misfertuneili  and 

envying  ber  prosperity*  That  it  was  time  to  aBli» 

cipate  this  dangerous  aad  Qagjust  amndoaty ;  lar 


I  piiKit({ue  loqocntev 
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vrbkh  purpose  the  Spartans  commaDded  tliem  tac  bap, 
dtmolisb  their  walls,  to  abandon  their  proud  city,  J^^^^ 
9nd  to  return  to  those  peaceful  Tillages  in  which 
their  ancestors  bad  lived  and  flourished"^,  Thei 
Mantinaeaus  received  this  proposal  with  the  indig*. 
nation  which  it  merited ;  the  ambassadors  retired 
in  disgust ;  the  Spartans  declared  war ;  summoned 
the  assistance  of  their  confederates ;  and  a  power* 
fill  army,  commanded  by  King  Agesipolis,  invaded 
the  hostile  territory. 

But  the  most  destructive  ravafes  could  not  bend  Mantimn 
Hie  resolution  of  the  Mantinaaans.  The  strength 
and  loftiness  of  their  walls  bade  defiance  to  assault ; 
nor  could  a  regular  siege  be  undertaken  with  cer« 
tain  success^  as  the  magazines  of  Mantinaea  were 
abundantly  stored  with  various  kinds  of  grain,  the 
ciops  of  the  former  year  having  been  uncommoo- 
]y  pleotifuL  Agesipolis,  howevery  embraced  this 
doubtful  mode  of  attack,  and  drew  first  a  ditch, 
and  then  a  wall,  entirely  round  the  place,  employ* 
ifig  one  part  of  his  troi^s  in  the  work,  and.  another 
ia  guarding  the  workmen*  This  tedious  service 
«diau8tedtbe  patience  of  the  besiegers,  without 
Bbdiing  the  firmness  of  the  Mantinieans.  The 
Spartans  were  afraid  to  detain  longer  in  the  field 
Hkeir  reluctant  confederates ;  but  Agesipolis  pn^ 
posed  a  new  measure,  which  was  attended  with 
complete   and  immediate    success.     The   rivei' 

Ophis,  formed  by  the  collected   torrents  from 

i_ 

•  Senoplit  BeBec  1. 1.  c  t*  a  leqq-   i>bdor.l.Z!r.e.7«afeqfk' 
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CRAP.'  mount  Anchidus,  a  river  broad,  deep,  and  rapid,' 

xxix.i  flo^ved  through  the  plain,  and  the  city  of  Maa- 

tinsea.    It  was  a  laborious  undertaking  to  stop  the 

course  of  this  copious  stream ;  which  was  no  aooncr 

efiected,  than  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  of  Man- 

tinaea  were  laid  under  water.    According  to  the 

usual  practice  of  the  Greeks,  the  fortifications  of 

this  place  were  built  of  raw  bricks,  which  being 

less  liable  to  break  into  chinks,  and  to  fly  out  of 

their  courses,  were  preferred  as  the  best  defence 

against  the  battering  engines  then  in  use.     But  it 

is  the  inconvenience  of  raw  iNrieks,  to  be  as  easily 

dissolved  by  water,  as.  wax  is  melted  by  the 

sun^.    The  walh  of  Mantiiiaea  began  to  yield, 

to  shake,  to  fall  in  ruins.    The  activity  of  the 

inhabitants  propped  them  with  wood,  but  without 

any  permanent  advantage :  so  that,  despairing  of 

being  able  to  exclude  the  enemy,  they  sent  to  ca- 

TbetowB  pitulate,  requesting  that  they  might  be  permitted 

2^'     to  keep  possession  of  their  city,  on  condition  that 

they  demolished  their  fortifications,  and  followed, 

in  peace  and  war,  the  fortune  of  Sparta* 

Hsfdcoii*     Agesipolis  and  bis  counsellors  refused  to  grant 

^^     them  any  other  terms  of  peace  than  those  wlHch 


cdoo  the  had  been  originally  proposed  by  the  Spartan  senate. 
anu  ^  *  He  observed  that  while  they  lived  together  in  one 
ac^iuf*  populous  city,  their  numbers  exposed  them  to  the 
A.  a  385;^^]^g[^||g  ^f  seditious  demagogues,  whose  address 


*  This  b  the  ex|>reMioa  of  Pautuiiat,  in  Arcad.  who  mentions  the 
of  ttexlftr  O^ilib  oaitlcd  hj  Xenophon  asd  Daoddnii.  • 
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and  eloquence  easily  seduced  Ibe  muUitude  from  chap.. 
their  real  interest,  and  destroyed  the  influence  of  ^"^' 


theif  superiors  in  rank,  in  wealth,  and  in  wisdom, 
on  whose  attachment  alone  the  Lacedaemonians 
could  safely  depend.  They  insisted  therefore,* 
that  the  Mantinssans  diould  destroy  their  houses  in 
ibe  city ;  separate  into  four  distinct  communities;* 
and  return  to  those  villages  which  their  ancestors 
had  inhabited.  The  terror  of  an  immediate  assault 
made  it  necessary  to  comply  with  this  humiliating 
demand :  but  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  demo- 
cracy, to  the  number  of  sixty,  afraid  of  trusting 
to  the  capitulation,  were  aUarved  to  fly  from  their 
country ;  which  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of 
raoderationf  in  the  Lacedseroonian  soldiers,  who 
might  have  put  them  to  death  as  they  passed 
through  the  gates. 

This  transaction  was  scarcely  finished,  when  The  Sptf. 
the  Spartan  magistrates  availed  themselves  of  the  u!!?,^* 
domestic  discontents  among  the  Phliasians,    to|^^^^"if^ 
dkplay  the  same  tyrannical  spirit,  but  with  still  ^^j^^of 
greater  exertions  of  severity.    The  little  republic  oiymp. 
of  Phlius,  like  every  state  of  Greece  in  those '"i'sas. 
turbulent  times,  was  distracted  by  factions.    The 
prevailing     party     banished    their     opponents, 
the  friends  of    Sparta   and  aristocracy.     They 
were  allowed   to    return  from  exile,   in  conse-* 
quence  of  the  commands  and  threats  of  Agesi* 

*  Xenopbon  aayt  four,  Diodonis  fire. 

f  Or  rather  of  good  discipline,  mSm^uu  The  nobles  of  the  Maa* 
tincuiSy  M  Catitm  tsi  U<trrhmf»  were  not  to  temperate »  vide  Xenoph* 
p.  553* 

c 


<Ktt  ^  not  RisTOftY  or 

Q^kT.  hitts* ;  liaf  met  not  with  that  respectful  freaimeflt 
1^^  }  which  seemed  due  to  persons  who  enjoyed  sudi 
powerful  protection.    They  complained,  and  A^ 
rilatis  ai^in  interfered,  by  appointinji(  commissioiv 
ers  to  try  and  condemn  to  death  the  obnoxioii$ 
Phliasians ;  an  odious  office,  which  must  harebten 
executed  with  unexampled  ri^ur,  since  the  city  of 
Pldius,  which  had  hitherto  been  dirided  by  a  Tsri* 
ety  of  interests,  thenceforward  continued  invaria- 
bly the  stedfast  ally  of  9parta.t 
Embufj    •  Meanwhile  ambassadors  arrived  from  Acantbui 
Hum  and  Md  Apollonia,  two  citics  of  the  Chalridic^,  re- 
4?^ffUL  questing  the  Lacednmonian  assistance  against  tbe 
dangerous  ambition  of  Olynthus*    This  city,  of 
which  we  had  occasion  to  mention  the  foundation 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
was  situate  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  fertile 
and  secure  district,  between  the  rivers  Olyatbus 
and  Amnias,  which  flow  into  the  lake  Bolyca,  a 
name  improperly  bestowed  on  the  inmost  recess 
of  the  Toronaic  gulph.    The  vexatious  govern- 
ment  of  Athens  first  drove  the  maritime  communi- 
ties of  the  Chalcidic  region  within  the  walls  of 
Olynthus;  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  Sparta  obliged 
them  to  strengthen  those  walls,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  garrisons  to  defend  them ;  and  the 
subsequent  misfortune  of  these  domineering  re- 
publics, together  with  the  weakness  of  Macedoo, 
encouraged  and  enabled  the  inhabitants  of  Olyn- 

*  XcDoph.  in  AgesiL  k.  Hellen.  1.  ▼.  p.  S93, 
t  ibid.  L  viL  p.  624. 


iixif»  succen&iffy  to  employ,  in  ofleifeiVb^ai',  ^P  h  a  p. 
iorces  which  had  been  raked  with  no  other  view  J^^^ 
tban  to  maiotaki  their  own  independence.    The 
towns  which  they  subdued  were  either  iocorpora^ 
ted  or  asBodat^d  with  their  own ;  and  Olynlfaus  be- 
came the  head  of  a  confederacy,  whose  extent, 
power,  resources,  and  hopes  occasioned  just  alarm 
among  the  neighbouring  communities  of  Greeka 
^nd  Barbarians.  They  had  already  conquered  the 
southern  shores  of  Macedon,  which  comprehended 
the  delightful  regions  of  Chalcis  and  Fierea,  in* 
dented  by  two  great  and  two  smaller  bays,  and 
affording,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the  uniied 
.benefits  of  agriculture,  pasturage,  and  conunerce. 
They  asi»red  at  acquiring  the  raluable  district  of 
ttiount  Pangseus,  whose  timber  and  mines  alike* 
tempted  their  ambition  and  avarice ;  and  Olyn- 
thus  being  favourably  situate  in  the  centre  of  the 
Chalcidic^,  itself  the  centre  of  the  Macedonian 
a,nd  Tbracian  coasts,  might  have  preserved  and 
extended  her  dominion,  if  the  ambassadors  of 
Acanthus  and  ApoUonia  had  not  completely  ef- 
*  fected  the  ol^ect  of  their  commission  at  Sparta. 
They  applied  to  the  Ephori,  who  introduced  tbeei 
to  the  greater  assembly,  consisting,  not  only  of  the 
Spartans  and  Lacedaemonians,  but  of  the  deputies 
sent  by  their  confederates.    Cleigenes,  the  Acan-Th^pe- 
Ihian,  spoke  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues :  ^^  Wettsuunce 
apprehend,  O  Lacedaemonians,  and  allies  f  tbat^ep^ue 
amidst  the  multiplied  objects  of  your  care  and  cor-^^^ ; 
section,  you  have  oveiiooked  a  great  and  growing.^*"*"  «»^ 
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c  ^  A  F.  (SUincderyASdb  threatens,  fike  a  pestylenee,  tainfecd 
J^v^  ^"^  pervade  Greece.  The  amUtion  of  the  OlyiK 
thiatis  has  increased  irilh  their  power.  By  Um 
v0hHitary  sabmiaiian  lyf  the  snaUer  eities  in  llieir 
neighbomtiood,  they  have  been  etinUedto  eubdut 
the  more  poirerfQl«  Etkibohieoed  by  thk  aceessim 
of  Jttiefigih^  th»y  faate  wrested  fimii  the  Kii^i;'  of 
Macedenia  bis. meat  valm^le  provinces.  Tbey 
stcttiiiiy  pasaeea  Falia»  the  greatest  city  ia  that 
kiagdom ;  and  the  unfortunate  Att^otas  is  on  the 
point  of  abahdomng  the  remainder  of  his  domi^ 
liioos,  wbibb  he  is  unable  to  defend.  There  is  not^ 
an|?  community  in  Thvace  capable^of  resisting  their 
progress*  The  independent  tribes  of&at  WMiike 
but  divided  country,  respect  the  authority,  m4 
eoiirtthe  fdebdsbl^  of  the  Olyn^ians^  who  wiU 
doubtleks  be  tempted  to  extend  their  ^ftxirion  oo 
that  Bide,  in  orderito-augmeat  the  great  revenvcs 
which  they  derive  from  their  coikiiierdal^^ities sod 
harbours,  by  the  inexhaustihle.  itii^es  in  RioUfit 
Fangieus.  If  this  extensive  plan  i^fafould  be  ^ 
lected,  what  call  prevent  theas  fromacquiriiga 
decisive  superiority  by  dea  and  land  ^  and  should 
they  enter  nito  an  iUknce  wi*h  'Athese.aaci 
Thebes  (a  tafieasmre  aetuaHy  iti  coatMap^oD)^ 
what  wfil  bed9tnie,  we  say  not,  of  the  hevedStKf 
pw-fiiaiinenee  of  Spat-ta,  kf^t  of  its  independenee 
and  safiety?  The  present  emergency,  tberefoiei 
aolieifs,  by  every  motive  of  interest  andof  hoMlA'ji 
the  activity  and  valour  of  your  republic^  Ry 
yielding  a  seteonable  assi^ance  to  Acanthus  and 
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ApoHoaia,  whieh,  uamo?ed  by  the  itiisiifenkiiolM  c  tr  a  P; 
esaiDple  of  their  neighboui^  have  hilherto  gptimed  J""^ 
the  yoke,  and  defied  Iheifateat?  of  Olyntbus,  you. 
mill  save  from  oppression  tvo  peaoefbl  cominwifr^ 
tmi^  and  eh^ck  the  ambition  of  an  Qsurping  tyrant 
The.  reluctant  subjects  of  the  Olynthians  will 
court  your  protection ;  and  the  Ghalcidkn  eitiea 
will  be  encouraged  to  revolt,  especially  as  they 
are' not  yet  inseparably  linked  vHh  the  capiat  by 
the  ties  of  intermarriage  and  eonsanguinity,  and 
by  the  interchange  of  rights  and  possession^ 
When  such  a  cotmection  shall  take  place  (for  the 
Olynthians  liaye  made  a  Itnw  to  encourage  it)>  you 
witl  be  unable  to  break  the  force  of  this  pqwerAif 
and  dangerous  confederacy/' 

ThespeeehofCleigenesandtbeambitious  vievsTheSpar- 
of  the  republic  fco  which  it  was  addressed,*  afflirdiy  listen  to 
renson  to  conjecture  thai  the  ambassadors  neithetpi^iS!i^^ 
asked  any  thing  in  favour  of  their  own  communis  ^^§^^5 
ties»  nor  urged  any  accusation  against  01ynthUs,^j^^ 
wbiehkad  not  been  pitevioosly  mggested  by  the  x^^'^l.  £ 
Spiurtan  eniisaaries  in  Masddon*    The  reception 
gfaren  (0  the  propoaal  of  Cleigenes  tends  t*  com 
fins  this  cbniUusieii.    The  Latedasmoniani^  wMli 
afiectedinqpaMiality  and  indilference,  desired  tfae 
opinion  of  tfaieir  altteis,  before  ddclaiiog  tKeir  own» 
Btttiberewasnot  anyoclsasioo  tojdeeUre  wlMt 
lioli^  conld  be  so  ;btiitd  as  to  miitake.    The  .eetit 
federates  with  one  consent,  but  especially  those 


•  imy^^utuut  Ml  tyvn^tft  mftMKMt.    Xenopb/p.  555. 
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CHAP,  who  wigbed  to  ingratiate tlieiiiselveswitli%ai1if; 
^^^'    determined  to  undertake  the  expedition  agaiiMt 
Their  pre- 01}rntliii8«    The  Spartans  commended  their  re- 
S^thT*  solution,  and  proceeded  to  deKberate  concerning 
oiTiitiiian  iiiQ  strength  of  the  army  to  be  raised,  the  mode  of 
levying  it,  and  the  time  for  taking  the  field.    It 
was  ffesolTed,  that  the  whole  forre  should  amount 
to  tea  thousand  efiectire  men ;  and  a  list  was  pre- 
pared, containing  the  respective  contingents  to  be 
furnished  by  these  vend  cities.  If  any  state  should 
be  unaUe  to  supply  the  full  complement  of  sol- 
diers, money  would  be  taken  in  their  stead,  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  drachm  a  day  (or  three-pence  half- 
penny) for  each  man ;  but  if  neither  the  troops  nor 
the  money  was  sent  in  due  time,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians would  punish  the  disobedience  of  tjie  ohsti- 
nate,  or  neglectful,  by  fining  them  eight  times 
the  sum  which  they  had  been  originaUy  reqmred 
to  contribute* 

The  ambassadcMTS  then  rose,  up,  and  Glei|^nes^ 
again  speaking  for  the  rest,  declared  that  these 
.  srere  indeed  noble  and  generous  KsolntionB;  hut, 
unfortunately,  c«uld  not  be  eaecutqd  with  such 
prompUiude  as  suited  the  urgency  of.  the  pressnt 
erisii  The  .dangerous  situation  of  lAcanttod  and 
▲palloniB  demanded  immediale  assirtaace.  He 
proposed,  therefore,  that  those  troops  wbicb  were 
ready,  should  instantly,  take  the  field ;  and  insisted 


•  K«<fC4ixirBtMi0«xe/u»Mx<M^i^«tfVMcA«MAu^oriB«.    Xcnoph.  p.  553L 
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Qo  tfak-  measure  ^s  a  matter  of  the*  utmost  itupoii^  o  h  a  p; 
mnce  to  the  fiiture  success  of  the  war.  s-i^^^ 

The  LacedsMnonians  acknowledged  the  expe-Fintevm' 
4ieney  of  the  advke ;  and  commanded  Euda-^iMt'^ 
midas,  with  two  thousand  men,  to  proceed  with-^lym^"^ 
out  delay  to  Macedon,  while  his  brother  Pfaoebi-  **^**  |^ 
das  collected  a  far  greater  force,  in  order  to  follow" 
bim.    A  verj  extraordinary  event,  which  we  shall 
hare  occasion  fully  to  explain,  retarded  the  arrival 
of  this  powerful  reinforcement  until  the  season  for 
action  bad  been  nearly  spent.    But  Eudamidas, 
with  bis  little  band,  performed    very  essential 
service.    He  strengthened  the  garrisons  of  such 
places  as  were  most  exposed  to  assaults  from  the 
enemy ;  the  appearance  of  a  Spartan  army  en- 
couraged the  spirit  of  revolt  among  the  allies  and 
.  subjects  of  Olynthus ;  and  soon  afler  his  march 
into  the  Chalcidice,  Eudamidas  received  the  vo- 
luntary  surrender  of  Potidaea,  a  city  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  bthmus  of  Fallen^. 

8ueh  was  the  first  campaign  of  a  war  which  Eudami- 
lasted  four  years,  and  was  carried  on  under  four^^^',^ 
successive  generals.    Endamidas,  too  much  elated  "^^ 
by  his  firat  success,  ravaged  tiie  Olynthian  territory, 
and  unguardedly  approached  the  city.    He  was 
intercepted,  conquered,  and  slain,  and  bis  array 
dispersed  or  lost*. 
^      Teleutias,  tbe   brother  of  Agesilaus,  whose  second 
naval  exploits  have  been  already  noticed  With^JJJ^^L 
applause^  assumed  the  conduct  of  this  distant  ex-  ^^ 

»         therof 
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Q  H  A  P.  pedition,  with  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men.    Ha 
XXIX.    ^3g  assisted  by  Amyntasj  King  of  Maqedoo^  aad 
oiynip.     stiU  more  effectually    by    Derdas*    brother  to 
Itaib.  ^^*'  prince,  and  tbegoyernor,  or  rather  ipvereigiif 
of  Ely  mea,  the  most  western  province  of  Macedoop 
which  abounded  in  cavalry.    By  the  united  effort 
of  these  formidable  enemies,  the  Olynthians,  .who 
bad  been  defeated  in  various  rencounters,  ijFere 
shut  up  within  their  walls,  and  prevented  frein 
cultivating  their  territory.    Teleutiaa   at  length 
marched  with  his  whole  forces,  in  order  to  investj 
or,  if  be  found  an  opportunity,  to  assault  the  place« 
His  surprise  and  indignation  were  excited  by  the 
boldness  of  the  Olynthian  horse,  who  ventured  to 
pass  the  Amnias  in  sight  of  such  a  superior  army ; 
and  he  ordered  the  targeteers,  who  were  com- 
manded by  Tlemonidas,  to  repel  their  insolence. 
The  cavalry  made  an  artful  retreat  across  the  Am* 
nias,  and  were  fiercely  pursued  by    the  Laceda:- 
monians.    When  a  considerable  part  of  the  latter 
had  likewise  passed  the  river^  the  Olynthians  sud- 
denly faced  about  and  charged  them.    TJemoni* 
das,  with  above  an  hundred  of  his  compauioos> 
fell  in  the  action.    The  Spartan  general  beheld 
with  grief  and  rage  the  successful  bravery  of  tbe 
enemy.    Grasping  bis  shield  and  lance,  he  com* 
manded  the  cavalry,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
targeteers,  to  pursue  without  intermission  ;  aad, 
at  the  head  of  bis  heavy-armed  men»  adyance4 
with  less  order  than  celerity.    The  Olynthians  at- 
tempted not  to  stop  their  progress,  till  they  arrived 
under  the  walls  and  beUUweiibi.    At  that  moment 
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tile  towki8iftieflinounle£l  their  ramparts,  and  assailed  chap. 
tfce  enemy  with  a  shower  of  daris  and  aiTows,  and  ^^r^' 
every  kind  of  missile  weapon,  which  greatly  height- 
ened the  eotifusion  occasioned  by  the  rapidity  of 
their  march.    Meanwhile  the  flower  of  the  Olyn- 
thian  troops,  who  had  been  purposely  drawn  up  be- 
hind the  gates,  sallied  forth  with  resistless  violence ; 
Teleutias^  attempting -to  rally  his  men,  was  slain  Teieatu* 
hi  the  ^r^  ofis^t ;  the  l^pfiirtahs,  who  attended  him,  defilt^ 
gJiV^  grobn^  ;  tbe  wh^le  irmy  was  repelled,  and"^*^*^' 
pur^f^  with  gt6at  slaughter,  while  flying  in  scat- 
tered dl^rder  towards  the  friendly  towns  of  Acan- 
thus, Apollonia,  Spartolis,  and  Potidaea"*. 

This  mortifying  disaster  did  not  cool  the  ar-ThM 
dour  of  the  Spartans  for  gaining  possession  ofSder*" 
Ory nthus.    In  the  year  three  hundred  and  eighty-  Spof^  p* 
one  before  Christ,  which  Was  the  third  of  the  war,^g^$;.    . 
they  sent  Agesipolis,  with  a  powerful  reinforce--^  ^^^^-^ 
ment,  into  Macedon.    The  arrival  of  this  prince, 
early  in  the  spring,  revived  the  hopes  of  the  van- 
quished, and  cotiflrmed  the  attachment  of  the  La- 
cedsemonian  allies.    He  invaded  and  ravaged  sucb 
parts  of  the  Olynthian  territory  as  had  been  upared 
m  6>rmer  incursions,  and  took  by  storm  the  strong 
ciiy  of  Torona,    But  while  be  |)Tepared*o  avail  who  dies 
himself  of  these  advantages  lor  rendering  his  BUC-SSi!*'*^ 
cess  complete,  he  was  seized  with  a  calenture,  a 
disease  incident  to  warm  climates,  and,  aa  the  name 
expresses,  afleciing  the  patient  with  a  painful  sensa- 
tion of  burning  heat^  which  he  is  eager  to  extin^ 

i  Zeiiop]Lp.561,&geqq* 
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CHAP.gufah  by  Uie  most  violent  and  dangerous  n^ 
f,^,^  medies*.  Agesipolisbad  lately  vbited  tbe  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Aphytb,  a  maritinie  town  on  the 
Toronaic  gulplu  In  tbe  paroxysm  of  bis  disorder, 
be  longed  for  the  fanning  breezes,  the  shady  walks 
and  groves,  and  tbe  cool  crystalline  streams,  of 
that  delightful  retreat.  His  attendants  indulged 
,  bis  inclination,  but  could  not  save  bis  Jiifiei.  He  died 

on  the  seventh  day.of  the  disease,  within  the  pre-' 
ciuct^  of  tbe  consecrated  ground.    His  remains, 
embalmed  in  honey,  were  conveyed  to  Spartaf- 
His  brotiier  Cleombrotus  succeeded  to  tbe  throne  ; 
and  Polybiades,  a  general  of  experience  and  ca- 
pacity, was  invested  with  tbe  command  in  Ma- 
cedon. 
Fourth        Polybiades,  imitating  tbe  example  of  bia  pre 
wdS^*^  decessors,  conducted  a  powerful  reinforcemeoti 
i^bi.     against  Olyntbus,  which  wascompletely  surrounded 
oi>inp;     ^y   land,  while  a  squadron,  of  Lacedsmoniaa 
A.  c.  38a  gallies  blocked  up  the  neighbouring  harbour  of 
Mecyberna.    The    events  of  tbe    siege,  which 
lasted  eight  or  ten  months,  have,  not  been  thought 
worthy  of  record*    It  is  probable  that  the  Olyn- 
thians  no  longer  ventured  to  sally  forth  against 
siich  a  quperior  force :  yet  they  mu^t  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly  dbtressed  by  famine  before  their  obsti- 


*  It  2t  ffuppoaf^  withgranftpiobi^ilky,  that  the  tallori  w&o  BvddeaS^ 
disappear  in  the  Mediterranean,  dui'ing^  the  heat  of  tummer^  hare  been 
attacked  in  the  nig-ht  by  the  calenture,  and  h«^  thrown  themaelves  into 
the  tea.    Cyclopcd.  Par.  ad  tDc    The  dlfifder '^  esaaiKdhy  JJT.Shttr, 

Phil.  Trani.  Abrid[|f.  voi  ir. 
f  Xenoph.  p.  564. 
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Bacy  coiild  be  determined  to  capitulate.    They  chap. 
fonnaily  relioquished  all  claim  to  the  dominion  of\   ' 
the  Cbalcidic6:  they  ceded  the  Macedonian  cities 
to  their  ancient  gdvereign ;  and  engaged,  by  so-* 
lemn  oaths,  to  obey,  in  peace  and  war,  the  conth- 
mands  of  their  Spartan  confederates  and  masters** 
In  consequence  of  this  humiliating  treaty,  or  rather  ownthaji 
of  this  absolute  submission  of  the  Olynthiaris,  Po-  submitt. 
lybiades  led  off  his  victoriouB  army,  and   <\rayi»i 
taa  forsook  the  royal  residence  of  figsp  or  Edi«sa^ 
and  re-established  his  Court  at  Pella,a  place  of  great  p^^iu  ♦«• 
strength  and    beauty,    situate  on  ah  eniinehcei  ^mymaf, 
which,  with  an  adjoining  pl^irt  of  Considerable  ex-  unuer*** 
tent,  was  defended  by  the  rivers  Axiiis  and  Lydiasi  fop^h^Jhe 
and  by  impertious  lakes  and  morasses.      The  ^^^  ®^ 
dty  was  distant  only  fifteen  mites  from  the  iEsrseati 
sea,  with  which  it  communicates  by  meani^  of  th^ 
aboTe-mentioned  riters.      li   bad   been   of  old 
founded  by  Greeks,  by  whom  it   Was  recently 
conquered  and  peopled ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  misfortunes  and  surrender  of  Olynthiis,  Pell4 
becdiiie,  and  thenceforth  continued,  the  capital  of 
Madedon. 

The  commencement,  and  especially  the  conclu-  ^^'^, 
aion  of  the  Oly  nthian  War,  breathed  the  same  spmt  of  the 
with  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  attesting  the  de-phobtdM. 
generate  ambition  of  the  Spartans,  who  were  pre- 
pared to  aggrandize  the  Barbarians  on  every  side, 
in  order  to  obtain  their  assistance  towards  extend- 
ing their  own  dominion  in  Greece.  The  selfish  and 

•  Xenoph.  p.  565. 
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c  Tr  ^  p  cruel  system  of  policy  deserred  the  indignation 
^^^^  and  resenlment  of  the  whole  Grecian  name»  who 
were  at  length  excited  against  Sparta  by  a  yery 
extraordinary  transaction,  to  which  we  already  had 
occasion  to  allude.  When  Eudamidas  undertook 
the  expedition  against  Olynthus,  it  was  intended 
that  his  brother  Pboebidas  should  follow  him  at 
the  liead  of  eight  thousand  men.  This  powerful 
reinforcement  marched  from  Peloponnesus,  and» 
in  their  journey  northward,  encamped  in .  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  which  was  then  torn 
by  the  inveterate  hostility  of  contending  factions* 
Ismenias,  whose  name  has  already  occurred  on  a 
very  dishonourable  occasion,  headed  the  democra- 
tical  party  ;  Leontiades  supported  the  interest  of 
Sparta  and  aristocracy ;  and  both  were  invested 
with  the  archanshipf  the  chief  magistracy  in  the 
commonwealth.  It  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
Pboebidas  had  previous  orders  to  interfere  in  this 
dissension*,  when  he  was  accosted  by  Leontiades, 
<'  iiho  exhorted  him  to  seize  the  opportunity, 
which  fortune  had  thrown  in  his  way,  of  perform- 
ing a  signal  service  to  his  country •'"  He  then  ex- 
\  plained  to  the  Lacedaemonian  the  distracted  state 
of  Thebes,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  migt(t 
become  master  of  the  citadel^  so  that  while  his 
brother  Eudamidas  was  carrying  on  the  war  against 


*  Diodorus  boldly  aaiertsthat  Pfaaebidas  acted  by  orders  of  his  repab* 
iic,  and  that  the  feigned  complaints  against  him  were  nothing  bat  a 
mask  to  disguise  or  to  conceal  the  injustice  of  the  comraunity. 
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Olynthus,  he  himself  would  make  conquest  of  a  fare  u  xy. 
greater  city*  J^ 

A  contemporary  historian,  whose  known  par- in  time  of 
tiality  for  the  Lacedaemonians  disposed  him  to  re- J^ the 
gard  this  singular  enterprise  as  an  act  of  private  TJ^J^J* 
audacity,  represents  Phcebidas  as  a  man  of  a  light  oiymp. 
and  vain  mind,  who  loved  the  fame  of  a  splendid  a.  a  sb. 
action  more  than  life  itself,  and  who  embraced, 
with  childish   transports  of  joyf,  the  proposal  of 
Leontiades.     The  mode  of  executing  their  plan 
was  soon  settled  between  them.    To  elude  suspi- 
cion Phoebidas  made  the  usual  preparations  for 
continuing  his  journey,  when  he  was  suddenly  re- 
called by  his  associate.    It  was  the  month  of  July ; 
the  heat  was  intense  ;  and,  at  mid-way,  few  or  no 
passengers  were  to  be  seen  in  the  roads  or  streets. 
The  Theban  matrons  celebrated  the  festival  of 
Ceres,  and  prayed  that  bountiful  divinity  to  pre- 
serve the  hope  of  a  favourable  harvest.    The  ap- 
propriated scene  of  their  female  worship  was  the 
Cadmaea,  or  citadel,  of  which  the  gates  had  been 
purposely  thvown  open,  and  which  was  left  totally 
defenceless,  as  males  were  universally  excluded 
from  this  venerable  ceremony.    Every  circum- 
stance conspired  to  facilitate  the  design  of  Leon- 
tiades,  who  conducted  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the 
fortress,  without  finding  the  smallest  opposition. 

He  immediately  descended  to  the  senate,  which, 

» 

*  Xenoph.  p.  397,  h  nqq.    Flutardi.  in  Pelopid.    Diodor.  p.  45Ti 
f  ANKVfirAi  IS  tbe  espitMiootisedby  Xenopb. 
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QH  A  p.  though  it  usually  assembled  in  the  Cadimea,  was 
ixxix.  ijj^i^  siding  in  the  market-place  ;  declared  Ihat  the 
'  Lacedsemonians  bad  acted    by  his  advice,  and 
without  any  purpose  of  hostility ;  seized  Ismenias 
with  his  own  hand  as  a  disturber  of  the  public 
peace,  and  ordered  the  other  leaders  of  the  demo- 
cratical  faction  to  be  taken  into  safe  custody.  Many 
were  caught  and  imprisoned,  and  about  four  hun* 
dred  escaped  to  Athens*. 
Thte  mea-      When  the  news  of  this  event  reached  Sparta^ 
p^^eTby  the  senate  and  assembly  resounded  withrealor  welk^ 
AgetiUus-f^jgj^^^  complaints  against  the  madness  of  Phoebi- 
das,  who,  unprovoked  by  any  injury,  had  violent^ 
ly  seized  a  place  in  alliance  and  ^mity  with  the 
republic.    Agesilaus,  however,  undertook  his  de-* 
fence  ;  his  ambitious  mind  had  long  fomented  the 
domineering  arrogance  of  his  country ;  possibly  he 
had  prompted  the  enterprise  of  Phoebidas,  which 
he  warmly  approved  ;  and  his  influence  being  as 
extensive  as  his  abilities,  he  easily  parauaded  his 
countrymen  to  justify  the  fortunate  rashnessf  of 
that  commander,  by  keeping  poaaession  of  the  The- 
ban  citadel. 
Theeraei.     During  fivc  ycpTS  the  Spartans  maintained,  in 
Sparta     the  Cadmssa,  a  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  men. 
rhehm  Protected  by  such  a  body  of  foreign  troops,  which 
^^^*'     rnight  be  reinforced  on  the  shortest  warning,  th^ 


.f  To  aare  appearance8>  however^  PlicBbidas  was  fioecL  Ef«n  hiftjie^ 
cnaers  were  offended,  not  at  hia  injustice,  but  at  hk  actiDif  witbput 
mitn.   JOKOfh.  ibid*  andFlttUrcb.  t«L  ii.  p.  ;330. 
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partisans  of  aristocracy  acquired  an  absolute  as-c  h  ai*. 
eendant  in  affairs,  which  they  conducted  in  such  ^^^^ 
a  manner  as  best  suited  their  own  interest,  and  the 
convenience  of  Sparta.  Without  pretending  to 
describe  the  banishments,  confiscations,  and  mur- 
ders^  of  which  they  were  guilty,  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  general  history  to  observe» 
that  the  miserable  victims  of  their  vengeance 
suffered  similar  calamities  to  those  which  afflict- 
ed Athens  under  the  thirty  tyrants.  The  se- 
verity of  the  government  at  length  drove  the 
Thebans  to  despair ;  and  both  the  persecuted  exiles 
abroad,  and  the  oppressed  subjects  at  home,  pre- 
pared to  embrace  any  measures,  however  daring 
and  hazardous,  which  promised  them  a  faint  hope 
of  relief*. 

Among  the  Theban  fugitives,  who  had  taken  conspi- 
refiige  in  Athens,  and  whose  persons  were  now  rhe^n  ^ 
loudly  demanded  by  Sparta,  was  Pelopidas,  the^^y^ 
sonof  Hippocles,  a  youth  whose  distinguished  ad- ^3-    ^ 
vantages  might  have  justly  rendered  him  an  object 
of  envy,  before  he  was  involved  in  the  misfortunes 
of  his  country.    He  yielded  to  none  in  birth ;  he 
surpassed  all  in  fortune ;  he  excelled  in  the  manly 
exercises  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  and 
was  unrivalled  in  qualities  still  more  estimable, 
generosity  and  courage.    He  loved  with  hereditary 
attachment  the  democratic  form  of  policy ;  and, 
previous  to  the  late  melancholy  revolution,  was 

:  Xenopk  HeQen^  1.  v,  c.  if.    Plut.  in  Fdopid.  idem  de  Gcnio  Socntis* 
p.  322, 8^  seqij. 
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CHAP,  rnarlecl  out  hy  his  numerous  friends  and  adherents 
^^*^*   as  the  person  most  worthy  of  administering  the 
government.    Pelopidas  bad  often  conferred  with 
his  fellow-suflerers  at  Athens  about  the  means  of 
returning  to  their  country,  and  restoring  the  de-- 
itiocracy ;  encouraging  them  by  the  example  of 
the  patriotic  Thrasybulus,  who  with  a  handful  of 
men,   had  issued   from  Thebes,   and  eflfected  a 
similar,  but  still  more  diflScult,  enterprise.    While 
they  secretly  deliberated  on  this  important  object, 
Mello,  one  of  the  exiles,  introduced  to  their  noo 
turnal  assembly  his  friend  Phyllidas,  who  had  lately 
arrived  from  Thebes ;  a  man  whose  enterprising 
activity,  singular  address,  and  crafty  boldness,  just- 
ly entitle  him  to  the  regard  of  history. 
Asftifted       Phyllidas  was  strongly  attached  to  the  cause  of 
^phyiu*  the  exiles;  yet,  by  his  insinuating  complaisance, 
urytotbeand  ofScious  servility,  he  had  acquired  the  entire 
coimcii.    confidence  of  Leontiades,  Archias,  and  the  other 
magistrates,  or  rather  tyrants*,  of  the  republic. 
In  business  and  in  pleasure,  he  rendered  himself 
alike  necessary  to  his  masters ;  his  diligence  and 
abilities  had  procured  him  the  important  office  of 
secretary  to  the  council ;  and  he  had  lately  pro- 
mised to  Archias  and  Philip,  the  two  most  licen- 
tious of  the  tyrants,  that  he  would  give  them  an  en- 
tertainment, during  which  they  might  enjoy  the 
conversation  and  the  persons  of  the  finest  women 
in  Thebes.    The  day  was  appointed  for  this  in- 
famous rendezvous,  which  these  magisterial  de- 
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bauchees  expected  with  the  greatest  impatience  ;C  r  a  p^ 
and»  in  the  interval,  Phyllidas  set  out  for  Athens,  y^^r 
on  pretence  of  private  business*. 

In  Athens,  the  time  and  the  means  were  adjust- The  Ume 
ed  for  executing  the  conspiracy,  A  body  of  The-of  exccu- 
ban  exiles  assembled  in  the  Thriasian  plain,  ouj^^d/ 
the  frontier  of  Attica,  where  sevenf,  or  twelvef, 
of  tibe  youngest  and  most  enterprising,  voluntarily 
ofiered  themselves  to  enter  the  capital,  and  to  co- 
operate with  Phyllidas  in  the  destruction  of  the 
magistrates.  The  distance  between  Thebes  and 
Athens  was  about  thirty-five  miles.  The  conspira- 
tors had  thirteen  miles  to  march  through  a  hostile 
territory.  They  disguised  themselves  in  the  garb 
of  peasants,  arrived  at  the  city  towards  evening 
with  nets  and  hunting-poles^  and  passed  the  gates 
without  suspicion.  During  that  night  and  the  suc^ 
ceeding  day,  the  house  of  Charon,  a  wealthy  and 
respectable  citizen,  the  friend  of  Phyllidas,  and  a 
determined  enemy  of  the  aristocracy,  afforded 
them  a  secure  refuge,  till  the  favourable  moment 
summoned  them  to  action. 

The  important  evening  approached,  when  the  Fidelity  of 
artful  secretary  had  prepared  his  long-expected ^tr2e« 
entertainment  in  the  treasury.    Nothing  had  been  ^u^^ 
omitted  that  could  flatter  the  senses,  and  lull  the 
activity  of  the  mind  in  a  dream  of  pleasure.    But 
a  secret  and  obscure  rumour,  which  had  spread  in 
the  city,  hung  like  a  drawn  dagger,  over  the  vo- 
luptuous joys  of  the  festivity.   It  had  been  darkly 

*  XeooplL  p.  566.  |  Ibid.  ^  Plutarch,  in  Pelopid, 
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CH  AT.]>efKirfed»  tUat  0*iiie  tinktaowh  strangers,  supijoaed 
^^^..^^  to  be  a  party  of  the  exiles,  had  been  retoeired  into 
the  house  of  Charon.  All  the  Address  of  Philli- 
das  could  not  divert  the  terrors  of  bis  gneMs* 
They  dispatched  one  of  their  Iktors  or  attendants 
to  demand  the  immediate  presence  of  Charon.  The 
conspirators  Were  already  buckling  on  their  ar- 
mour in  hopes  of  being  immediately  summoned 
to  execlite  their  purpose.  But  what  wasibeir  as- 
ioiti^ment  and  terror,  wh^n  their  host  and  protec- 
tor was  sternly  ordered  to  appear  before  tbe^  naa^ 
gistrates !  The  most  sanguine  were  persuaded  that 
tlMsir  design  had  become  public,  and  that  they 
must  all  miserably  perish,  without  effecting  any 
tbtng  worthy  of  their  couri^e;  After  a  moment 
of  dreadful  reflection,  they  exhorted  Charon  to 
obey  the  mandate  without  delay.  But  that  flrni 
and  patriotic  Tbeban  first  went  to  the  apartment 
ofiHs  wife;  took  his  infant  son,  an  only  ehild^  and 
presented  Inmio  Pelopidas  and  Mello,  reqiieatiag 
thefli  to  retain  in  their  hands  this  dearest  pledge  of 
bis  fidelity.  They  unanimously  declared  tbeir 
eohtire  confidence  in  Ihs  honour,  and  entreated  him 
toremoye  front  danger  an  helpless  infant,  wba 
flrigbt  become  in  some  future  time,  the  ayenger  ef 
kis  country's  wrongs.  But  Charon  was  inflexible, 
declaring, ''  Tbat  bis  son  could  neyer  aspire  at  a 
happier  fortone,  than  that  of  dying  in  a  good  cause 
.  witb  bis  father- and  Iriends/' 
ftimuution  So  sayiug;  be  addressed  a  short  prayer  to  the 
drasf'  gods,  embraced  his  associates,  and  departed.  Be^ 
fore  he  anired  at  the  treasury,  he  was  met  hy 
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Ai4bt»s  and  FhyllidlM.  Tkt  Ibnner  asked  \An  c  v  a  n 
iatbe  presence  of  the  othep  ntgistrates,  wfaoM  £^ 
Mkiety  bod  broiigbt  item  from  tablet  ''Who  an 
tboM  strangers  aaidio  bare  arriTod  tbe  otber  day^ 
aad  to  be.  now  entertuotdin  yokir  family  ?"  CW 
roB  tad  eemposed  his  coimtemiiice  so  arlijlly,  aai 
retorted  tlie  queation:  with  such  well-diawmbM 
wqtri9e>.a8  confciderably  qtlieted  the  solicHude  of 
the  ty^ranb;  whkh  was  totally  remered  by  a  wbi» 
per  efPbyllidas^  '«Tbat  the  absurd  ramour  bod 
doubtfess  been  spMad  for  no  otiier  pwtpoae  but 
that  of  disttubk^  their  pIciasuiM*"  *       .    > 

Tbey  had  scarcely  retDmed  to  the  baoqiMt»TiieTfce- 
when  Fortune,  as  if  she  bad  f  aken.  pleasure  to  eo»  tn^^' 
fbuod  the  dexterity  of  Pbyllidas,  raised  up  a  smt'^'^^' 
ami  mosi  alarming  danger.    A  courier  arritrel 
from  AtbcfDs  with  erery  mark  of  haste  aodtrepi^ 
datioii»  desiring  to  see  Archiasi  to  whom  be  delS^ 
vendt  a  letter  firom  an  Atheniaw  magistrate  ef  tta( 
same  muile,  bis  andent  friend  and.  guest;.    Ttik 
letter  revealed  the  compbracy;  a  seeretmit  eii& 
troaied  to  the  meaaenger^  wbo  bad  ordeis,  bo#» 
ever,  U>  reqiiwt.  Archiaa  to  seed  the  diapHcb  iao^ 
mediately^  as  eoBtaining  asatterB  of  tbe  utmost  im* 
portauee*    But  Uiat  caMesa  V>olii||taary^  wteao 
tbe^Hgbts.  were  totally  abaotbed^ii^  the  dream'  of        ^ 
expected  pleaaule,  replied  wjiba  smtle,  ^BusfMM   .       t 
to-roorro$v ;''  de|iefiited  the  fetteir  under  llmpilt^ 
law  of  tb6€ouid^:enwbad^  necosding  to^anciett 
custom,  he  lay  at  the  entertainment ;  and  resumed 
bis  conver3atioa  witb  PbylUdas  ^iconeefoiiigvtbe 
ladies  whom  he  had  promised  to  introduce.    Mat* 
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en  k  Pimn  wera  imw  come  to  a  erfan ;  Phyllidas  nsUreil 
^^***  fcr  8  inomeRi ;  the  coMpirators  were  put  in  mo* 
timn ;  ihebr  weaporo  concealed  under  the  AMriog 
awell  of  female  attire,  and  their  coantenaMes  o^ei^ 
ibadovved  and  bid  by  a  load  of  crowns  and  gt^ 
tondf.  In  thndliigiiife,  they  wen  praaefiledto  tk 
iM^^ktrates  intoxiQaited  wilb  wfaie  and  folly.  At 
a  given  signal,  they  dmw  their  daggers,  and  ^ 
iicted  their  purpose*.  Charon  and  MdHoim« 
the  pffincipal  actors  in  this  Moody  scene,  wtaick 
«as  ontkely  dimeted  by  PhyHidas.  But  a  more 
difficult  task  remained.  Leontiadea^  with  other 
Ahettms  of  thertytanny,  still  lived,  to  aTenge^ 
rnuadw  of  their  associates.  The  oonspiratois»  en^ 
smtHsged  by  Uieir  first  sucoesSi  and  oondtieted  by 
Phylttdas,  gained  admissioii  into  their  houses  su^ 
eesflirely^  by  means  of  the  unsuspected  secretary. 
On  the  ?app  siirance  of  disorder  and  tmnoft,  faebn^ 
tiadtks  seis^  his  sword,  and  biridly  prepared  fcrbis 
diefancei  Pelopidas  had  the  merit  of  deOMyiii 
Ike  pimipal  author  of  tin  Theban  seniiude'  and 
4ii^ttipe*  His  asBOciafes  perished  without  redftt^ 
aiaee;  men  whose  naaaes  may  be  consigned^ta^jiMt 
oblifion,  since  they  were  dirtsnguished  by  nothiD^ 
asaMorable  bMA4heireniel  and  oppress vetyrsmy. 
Thciiri.  .;iTtei0ieasltreaof  theconspimtors  weretf^aaHy 
^Tub^  v^ipNmM  an^d  pradeat  Before  alarming  tiM^eity; 
tht^r  pKooMdnd  to  the  difiehent  prisons,  wbhif  wer^ 
OMwdad  wflfetbe  wsfortmnteTietims  of  arbifrary 

.^•^UMfa^^SSK  MitetSi^-UiMopM.  bio&r.l  zr.p.4;^* 


iMpUieefl^  Iraiisportod  villi  joy  Md  gritiliMte,  i#  ^^^ 
eniMad  the  stroagtb  of  tteir  d«liiierareu  TIm^ 
broke  opuB  tlie  mimsIb^  Md  ^#9idad:Uwtti0el?M 
witb  arais.  The  stre^aof  Thebes  noir  mMiimM 
tpHhskum  Aod  tonrw;  ef«ry  bouie  and  f«mi^ 
iwre  filled  with oei^abiiaiid uproar;  tbe  iuluitiilf  . 
flats  mora  uni?erBally  in  aaotion;  soine  proWdiug 
ljgb|B»  otbers  mailing  in  wild  diaordesr  io.tbe  publitt 
flacpa,  aad  all  aniiouflly  wifbiof  the  return  of  dajr^ 
Ihat  they  migbt  discovw  the  Unkaowa  cause  of  tbit 
9oi:turBal  tuodUU. 

During  a  vomeiil  of  dreadful  ailettce  wUeb  kbBpMBi- 
tormpted  tbe  aoiae  of  fedifcieii»  a  herald. pn^J^tiML 
el»«e4  with  a  elear  aad  loud  Toiee»  the  deathofj;;^ 
the  tyraotm  nod  summoned  toarms  the  friends  of 
19»erty  and  the   republic     Among  etbeni  wh» 
c^yed  ihe  welcome  inyitaiion  was  Kpaminendat» 
tbe  SOB  of  Poly  mnis,  a  youth  of  aery  eitmoidinarjr 
obaracter ;  who  united  the  wisdom  of  the  sage,  anil 
the  magnanimity  of  the  hero»  with  the* pmctis»  oC 
eymry  mijklandffsstlevirtue;  unri?alledin  i«lelhMK 
Ijiialaoquiremeitfs  aad  ineloquiHwre  I  in  biKth»  ra]ou^ 
and  patriotism^not  inferior  toPelopidaa^with  whom: 
he  had  contracted  an  early  friemUnp. '  The  pite» 
ciples  of  tbe  Pythagorean  philosophy**  which  he 
had.  diljfgently  studied  under  Lysis  of  Tareotuipk 
riindeieed  Epaminondas  arerae  to  engage  in  the. 
Goqq[iiracy>  lest  he  might  embrue  bis  hands  im 
civil  bloodf.     But  when  the  sword   was  once 

•  See  vol.  u.p,  lS-42.  h  Aristot.  Wietarie.  L  »  c.m 
t  rUiUich.  de  Gcllie  Socftlie,  p.  S79»  fc  fMMtim* 
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c  IT  n  P«  irawn/be  tppeimd  wUb  ardour  in  tdtefetice^tk 

J^^  MenAmnd  country ;  ftnd  Md  example  was  Mlawei 

i>y  many  braTe-andgeneiyma  youths  wbo^mdTe* 

luetatftly  endured  the  double  yoke  of  domeiHrand 

lbre%n  tjrranny. 

h^I^i     The  approach  of  monting  had  braughC  il* 

crMyre-^Tbeban  exiles,  in  ariM,  fimm  (he  Thrfasian  pkiift 

ot^    The  parllsafM  of  (he  comipiratort  were  cotttlMslhf 

A.^c.  378. 'i^*^^^  ^y  ^  confluence  of  new  autiKaWes*  fron 

orery  quarter  of  the  ci(y.    Encomplissed  by  isuch 

an  kiTiilcibie  band  of  adherents,  PelopidM  snU 

bis  associates  proceeded  to  the  merkef-place ;  mo* 

moned  a  general  assembly  of  tfie  people ;  ex^ained 

the  neceasify,  the  object,  and  the  extentof  tte  coft' 

spiracy  ;  and,  with  the  universal  •  approbation  of 

Ibeir  Mlow-citixens^  i^estored  the  deroocratSb  fona 

•f  ^ferainenl*. 

SLT^  <  £xploil8  i^  Tatour  and  intrepidity  may  he  dkh 

commuiiu  OdTeffod  HI  the  history  of  er^ry  itaition;    Bet  As 

SfAthe-  MTohitlon  of  Thebes  displayed  not  less  wisdom  of 

^tSwist  ^^P^  ^*>*^  enterprising  galantry  m  exectltioo. 

'^^^'  Anridit  the  tumult  of  action,  and  ardour  of  fi^ 

i^«-   tory,  the  conspirators  possessed  sufficient  eoolnefli 

and  Ibresi^l  to  reflect  that  the  Cadm»o,  or  citadel, 

wMch  was  held  by  a  Loceda^nionian  garri^n  of 

fifteen  hundred  men,  would  be  reinforced,  on  tbe 

fitat  intelligence  of  danger,  by  the  resentful  acUvRr 

of  Sparta.    To  anticipate  this  alarming  erenti 

which  must  have  rendered  the  c^^nsequences  of  tbe 

CMispiracy  incomplel^  and  precarious,  they  com* 


moniui 
garnsoB. 
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jmmll^4  the  mmsetti^en  wbonn  karMdiately  aRev  c  n  a  k 
llie  defiAmction  af 4he  tyniiils,  they  htdl  dfepatcbed  i!^^ 
lO'tlMitr  frkfids  io  the  Thriasuiti  plain,  to  proceed 
Id  AtheM^  in  erder  to  communicate  the  news  of  si 
revolotion  which  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  agree* 
iMe  to  that  state,  and  to  aelieit  the  immediate  as* 
^alaoce  of  tfie  Athemrns,  wIiom  miperior  skill  &i 
Ihe  attack  of  furtified  places  was  acknowledged  by 
Greeks  and  Be? barians.  This  message  was  attends 
*d  with  the  most  salutary  eflfects.    The  acute  di»> 
•emmoDt  of  fhe  Afhenialis  ea^Iy  seised  the  piv- 
eidusopportunityof  weakening  Sparta*,  which,  if 
#m!e  neglected,  migfat  de^er  nHnm.  Sereral  thou- 
•and  men  were  ordered  to  nMfrcb ;  and  no  time  was 
lost,  either  in  tlie  pfeparation,  or  in  the  journey; 
^nce  they  reached  TEehes  theday  aflerFelopidas 
bad  re-established  the  democracy. 

The  seasonable  arriv  al  of  those  auxiliaries,  whose  The  did- 
celerity  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  J!!^^' 
Tbebans,  increased  the  ardour  of  the  latter  to^^^^* 
gain  the  citadel.    The  events  of  the  siege  are  rari-  ^  <^  ^^^ 
ouely  relatedf.    According  to  the  most  probable 
account, the  garrison  made  a  very  feeble  resistance, 
being  intimidated  by  the  impetuous  -alacrity  and 
enthusiasm,  as  well  as  the  increasing  numbers,  of 
the  assailants,  who  already  amounted  to  fourteen 
thousand  men,  and  receiTed  continual  accessions  of 
strength  from  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Boaotia. 
Only  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  when  the  Lacedse- 

*  Dinarch.Ont.  contra  DemotUi.  p.  100. 

t  Diodonis  differs  entiitly  from  Xeooph.  ani  Platarch,  wtoii  I  hatye 
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CHAP.  moQiam  desired  to  c«iiHula4e,  ea  conditioa  of  be* 
vr-^-^  iDg  alloifed  to  depart  in  safety  with  their  tnoL 
Their  proposal  was  readily  accepted :  but  tbejr 
seem  not  to  have  demanded,  or  at  least  not  to 
have  obtained,  any  terms  ef  advantage  or  security 
for  those  unfortunate  Thebans,  whose  attachnent 
U>  the  Spaprtan  intanststmngly  solicited  their  pro^ 
iectaon.  At  (he  first  alarai  of  sedition,  tbeas  uih 
happy  men,  with  their  wii^es  and  fiunilies,  had  ta- 
ken rafuge  in  the  citadel.  The  greater  part  tS 
them  cruelly  perished  by  the  resentment  of  their 
countrymen ;  a  renuiant  oi4y  was  saved  by  tbe 
humane  interposition  of  tbe  Atbenians*.  So  justly 
had  £paminondas  suspected,  that  the  revolution 
could  not  be  accomplidied  without  the  effusion  of 
civil  blood. 

* '  Xenoph  and  PhiUrch.  ibid. 
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CHAR  XXX. 

The  Baptim  TFan-^Vmmasa/ml  AUmfi  ofSpho- 
drias  against  the  PirmuB^F^DaitbU  coneerfdnff 
JKefUfpkan^s-Aceoimt.^  that  Transaetiatkr^Agesu^ 
hms  invades  JBMUa^^MUitafy  Sueeess  of  the 

.  Th^anSw^Naval  Success  cf  the  AthenUms.-^ 
Congress  far  Peace  mder  the  MediaHen  of  Ar- 
taxerxes.—Epamwmdas^  Depfuijffrom  Thebes.^^ 
Cleamhratus  inwadss  Bmatsa^'^'BaiUe  rf  Leuetra. 
.^taUof  Oreoce.-^JasQn  of  Thessahfr^Ms  Cha- 
racter and  Views.'^Assassinated  in  the  midst  of 
his  Projects. 

j/HB  emancipation  of  Tbebes  gave  a  deep  wound  c  hap. 
to  the  pride  and  tyranny  of  Sparta ;  and  the    ^^^ 
magistrates   of  the  latter  republic  prepared  tOTbeBoo. 
punish,. with  due  severity,  what  they  affected  tojjjj^* 
term  the  unprovoked  rebellion  of  their  sutjects.  ^  3;  ^^^ 
The    Thebans  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the 
freedom  which  they  had  resumed ;  and  these  dis« 
positions  on  both  sides  occasioned  a  miemorable 
war,  which  having  lasted  with  little  interruption 
during  seven  years,  ended  with  the  battle  of  Leuc^ 
tra,  which  produced  a  total  revolution  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece. 

The  ardent  mind  of  Agesilaus  had  long  inspired  Fintcam 
or  directed,  the  ambitious  views  of  bis  country,  ^^ijj;^ 

ombfoUis. 
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c  H  A  p.  He  enjoyed  the  glory,  but  could  wd  aroifl  (he 
^^^  odium,  attached  to  bis  exalted  situation ;  and  feat- 
ing  to  increase  the  latter,  be  allowed  the  conduct 
of  Ihe  Theban  war  to  be  committed  to  the  inex- 
perience of  his  uneqOal  Coileagile.    In  the  heart 
of  a  severe  winter,  Cleombrotus,  with  a  well- 
-appointed army,  entered  Boeotia.    His  preaencie 
'confirmed  the  obedience  of  Thespiae,  Fhtba,  imd 
t)ther  inferior  communities.    He  defeated  some 
straggling  parties  of  theTTiebans;  repelled  tbfeir 
incursions,  raVaged  their  territory,  burned  their 
Tillages,  but  attempted  not  to  make  any  impres- 
sion on  the  well-defended  strength  of  their  city. 
S|>hodrits  After  a  campaign  of  two  months,  he  returned  home, 
^HiJjJiJI  leaving  a  numerous  garrison  in  Thespiae,  com- 
Tiiwpue-  iDanded  by  Sphodrias,  a  general  of  great  enterprise, 
but  little  prudence. 

Meanwhile  the    Athenians,  alarmed    by    the 
nearer  view '  of  danger,  publicly  disavowed  the 
assistance  which  they  had  given  to  Thebes;  and 
having  disgraced,  banished,  or  put  to  death*,' the 
advisers  of  that  daring  measure,  renewed  their  al- 
Stetaeemliance  with  Sparta.    The  Thebans  felt  the  full 
forw'^eD-  importance  of  this  defection,  and  determined  to 
l^h  be-  P^^"^^"'  ils  fi^t^l  tendency, through  a  measure  (could 
Jl^      We  believe  tradition)  in  which  they  succeeded  by 
•nispirta.  a  very  singular  stratagem.  The  light  and  rash  cha- 
racter of  Sphodrias  was  well  known,  we  are  told,  to 
the  Theban  chiefs,  who  employed  secret  emissa- 


*  XeoopK  p.  ^4.     I  have  endetTQurcd  to  recoottile  XenophoB  uA 
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ri|8  ia  pei9ua4e  hiait  bjr  arguments  most  flattering  Q  b  a  Pi 
to  bk  passioD9t  to  attack  by  surprise  the  imperfectr  ^^^ 
:Jy  Tepaired  harbour  of  Athens.  These  artful 
ntmsters  of  deceit  represented  to  Sphodrias»  that 
it  If  as  unworthj  of  his  dignity,  and  of  bis  valour, 
io  employ  the  arms  .of  Sparta  in  a  predatory  war, 
while  an  olgect  of  far  more  importance  and  glory 
4iaturaUy  solicited  ibe  acti?ity  of  his  enterprising 
uiod.  ^'  The  Thebans,  indeed,  were  vigilant 
in  guard ;  and,  being  animated  by  the  enthusiasm 
-of  newly  recovered  freedom^  were  determined, 
rather  than  surrender,  to  bury  themselves  under 
the  rums  of  their  country.  But  their  secret  and 
perfiifious  ally,  whose  assistance  had  recently  en- 
aUed  them  to  throw  off  the  Spartan  yoke,  was 
lulled  in  security.  The  moment  had  arrived  for 
crushing  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Athenians, 
by  surprising  the  Piraeus,  their  prUicipal  ornament 
and  defence.;  auraction  ntbich  would  be  celebrated 
by  posterity  above  the  kindred  glory  of  PiKnbida^, 
who,  during  the  time  also  of  an  insidioiis.  peace, 
had  seiaed  the  Theban  citadel*." 

The  distance  between  Thebes  and  .T1^9pi«e,Tihra<;. 
which  was  not  more  than  twenty  milep,  furnished  ^^^ 
an  easy  opportunity  for  carrying  on  th^  ^^^^^^^J^lS** 
]HractiCes ;  but  the  distance,  which  exoeeded  forty  ^'^^  ^^- 
mUes,  between  Thei^as  and  Athens,  rendered  the 
enterprise  of  Sj^iodrks  abortive*    He  marched 
from  Thespiae  with  the  .flower  of  his  garrisoob  ^n^y 
in  the  morning,  expecting  to  reach  the  Pirasus 


*  Xenoph.  p.  340.    niodanis,  p.  472* 
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CHAP  beforie  the  dawn  of  the  succeeding  day.  But  he 
J^^^^  was  surprised,  at  the  return  of  light,  in  the  Thria- 
sian  plain.  The  borough  of  Eleusis  was  alarmed ; 
the  report  flew  to  Athens,  and  the  citizens,  with 
their  usual  alacrity,  seized  their  arms,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  vigorous  defence.  The  mad  design, 
and  the  still  greater  madness  of  Sphodrias,  in  ra- 
Taging  the  country  during  his  retreat,  provoked 
the  fury  of  the  Athenians*  They  immediately 
seized  the  persons  of  such  Lacedaemonians  as  hap* 
pened  to  reside  in  their  city.  They  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Sparta,  complaining,  in  the  most  indignant 
terms,  of  the  insult  of  Sphodrias.  The  Spartans 
disavowed  his  conduct  He  was  recalled  and  tried, 
but  saved  from  death  by  the  authority  of  Agest- 
laus.  This  powerful  protection  wasobtainedthrou^ 
the  intercession  of  his  son  Cleonymus,  the  beloved 
companion  of  Archidamus,  the  son  and  successor 
of  the  Spartan  King.  Archidamus  pleaded,  with 
the  modest  eloquence  of  tears,  for  the  father  of  a 
friend,  his  equal  in  years  and  valour,  with  mhom 
he  had  been  long  united  in  the  most  afiecticHiate 
concord.  Gleonymusdedared  on  this  occasion,  that 
he  should  never  disgrace  the  partial  attachment  of 
fbe  royal  youth  ;  and  illustrious  as  Archidamus 
aflerwards  became,  Xenophon  afl&rms,  that  bis 
e^ly  and  unalterable  love  of  Cleonymus  forms  not 
the  shade,  but  rather  the  fairest  lights  of  his  ami- 
able mnA  exalted  character*. 


p.  jh^ 
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'  Suchistbe  account  of  this  transaction,  givenCKAP. 
originally  by  Xenopbon,  and  faithfully  copied  by   •^^"^' 
other  writers,  ancient  and  modern.    But  there  is  Doubts 
sonrie  reason  to  suspect  that  Agesilaus  was  not  to  xSiol"*™^ 
tally  unacquainted  with  the  ambitious  and  unwar-P^^^*^' 
rantable  design  of  Sphodrias;  that  the  Spartans  ^i^»^»^ 
i¥ouId  have  approved  the  measure,  had  it  been 
crowned  with  success ;  and'  that  even  the  philoso- 
phic Xenophon,  a  partial  admirer  of  Agesilaus  and 
the  Lacedaemonians,  employed  the  persuasive  ele- 
gance of  his  pen,  to  varnish  a  very  unjustifiable 
transaction.    Such,  at  least,  it  appeared  to  the 
Athenian  assembly,  who,  ofiended  by  the  crime, 
were  still  more  indignant  at  the  acquittal,    of 
Sphodrias.    From  that  time  they  began  to  pre- 
pare their  fleet,  to  enlist  sailors,  to  collect  and  to 
employ  all  the  materials  of  war  with  a  resolution 
firmly  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Thebes  and  their 
own« 

While  they  were  busied  in  such  preparations,  AgetiUvs 
Agesilaus    repeatedly  invaded  Boeotia,  without  rj522^ 
performing  any  thing  worthy  of  his  former  renown.  S[*^*^ 
His  army  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand  foot,c.  4w 
and  fifteen  hundred  horse.    The  enemy  were  as-t' oiymp.' 
sisted  by  a  considerable  body  of  mercenaries,  com- 2!  a  376. 
manded  by  Chabrias  the  Athenian,  who  finally  re- 
pelled the  Spartan  King  from  Thebes,  by  a  stra- 
tagem not  less  simple  than  uncommon.   The  The- 
ban  army  prepared  to  act  on  the  defensive  against 
a  superior  force,  and  occupied  a  rising  ground  in 
the  neigbboarhood  of  their  city.    Agesilaus  de- 
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CHAP,  tadied  a  body  of  light-armed  troops,  to  provoke 
f^^  tbein  to  quit  this  adfantageouB  port ;  but  tiie  Tbt^ 
bans  cautiously  maiotained  their  ground,  and. 
obliged  the  enemy  to  draw  out  their  whole  ibrcei^ 
in  order  to  dislodge  them.  Ghabrias^  waiting  their 
approach,  commanded  hie  troops  to  execute  a  new 
movement,  which  be  had  recently  taught  them  for 
such  an  emergency*  They  supported  their  ad* 
vanced  bodies  on  their  left  knee,  extended  their 
shields  and  spears,  and  thus  firmly  maintained  their 
ranks*.  Alarmed  at  the  determined  boldneas  of 
an  unusual  array,  which  seemed  to  bid  him  de« 
fiance>  Agesilaus  withdrew  his  army  from  the  ca- 
]HtaU  and  contented  himself  with  committing 
farther  ravages  on  the  country. 


*  Tbewordi  of  Nepot,  inChabria,  are  better  explained  bf  roadipg; 
**  Qui  obnixogenu  acato,  projectaque  hasta,  impetumexciperelioatnim 
doeuit'*  Tliia  agreea  with  the  lUtue  of  Chabrias  in  the  Villa  Bofgbeae^ 
wlKneaiqgiilar  attitude  baa  givenao  much  trooble  to  antiqaarkik  Wis- 
kelmann  conjectuiea  thia  roaater-picce  of  art  to  be  tbe  moat  ancieot  atatne 
in  Homey  from  tbefenn  of  tbe  lettera  in  tbe  name  Agai^  with  wfaidiit 
iaiaaeribed.  HeobeervQa»tbatitiaan»eoiialyaappeecdtDbeagiadiater> 
aince  the  Greeka  nerer  honoured  gladiatora  with  auch  uonaaMBta  t  and 
the  atyle  of  tbe  workmanabip  provea  it  more  ancient  than  ttie  iatiodii^ 
tiM  of  that  inhuman  apeetacle  into  Greece.  The  body  of  the  aUtue  ii 
advanced,  and  rcata  on  the  left  thjghi  the  right  am  graapan  ja.velift,  ar 
apeart  around  the  left  ia  seen  the  leather  thong;,  or  handle  of  a  ahielit 
It  aeona,  layB  Whdcelmann,  die  particular  attitude  of  a  warrior  on  aome 
dMgero»emef|9nier-  WliU  tUacmeffgency  waa»  the  kanicd  and  ia- 
geniooa  Leaaing  fiavtunately  diacoveied,  bjthe  woida  of  Comeiiua  lCa> 
poa.  "  Hoc  (tbe  stratagem  of  Cbabriaa)  uaque  ed  toU  Gnecia  fiuni  ooi 
Ubraloaa  eat,  utille  sum  Cbabriaa  aibi  atatnam  fieri vobierit,  qnn  p«b». 
lirt  ti  ab  AUwQMiiibiM  infbfocoBatitaU  cat/' 
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Id  the  skirmishes  which  happened  after  his  re-  c  h  a  p*^ 
treat,  the  Thebans  prored  repeatedly  victoriousL   ^^^ 
He  returned  home,  and  continued  at  Sparta  dur-^||^^^^f 
ing  the  following  year,  to  be  cured  of  his  wounds  ;^y*^ 
where  he  suffered  the  mortifying  reproaches  of  his^^yvp* 
adversary  Antalcidas,  **  for  teaching  the  Thebans  a!c.  37s. 
to  conquer."    The  generals  who  succeeded  him 
bad  not  better  success.    Pbcsbidas,  the  original 
author  of  the  war,  who  had  been  appointed  go* 
Temor  of  Thespiae,  was  defeated  and  slain,  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  garrison  of  that  place. 
Pelopidas,  with  his  own  hand,  killed  the  Spartan 
commander  in  the  action  at  Tanagra;  and  in  tb^ 
pitched  battle  of  Tegyra,  the  Lacedasmonians, 
though  superior  in  number,  were  broken  and  put 
to  flight ;  a  disgrace  which,  they  reflected  with 
sorrow,  had  never  befallen  them  in  any  former  en- 
gagement. 

While  the  war  was  thus  carried  on  by  land,  theNav«i  sue* 
Athenians  put  to  sea,  and  gained  the  most  distio-^^^ 
guished  advantages  on  their  favourite  element  ^.^^i** 
The  Lacedaemonian   fleet,   of  sixty  sail,  com^A.c3r6. 
jnanded  by  Pollis^  was  shamefully  defeated  near 
the  isle  of  Naxos,  by  the  skilful  bravery  of  Cha* 
brias,  who  performed  alternately,  and  with  equal 
abilities,  the  duties  of  admiral  and  general*.    But 
the  principal  scene  of  action  was  the  Ionian  sea, 
where  Timotheusf  and  Iphicrates  every  where 


*  XeMpb.  p.  57f .   Diodor.  !•  zr.  adOljnp.  cl  1. 
t  CofB.  Nep.  in   Vit  Timoth.  &  ninarch.  adr.  DemosUi*    fuch 
WM  Uie  good  ftctoae  of  TinoCheiu,  tliftt  the  aati|rk>l  artiste  «r  tbe 
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CHAP,  prevailed  over  the  commanders  who  opposed  tbem. 
^"^^^  The  fleet  of  Sparta  was  totally  ruined  by  the  vic^ 
tors,  who  repeatedly  ravaged  the  coasts  of  La- 
conia"*^,  and  laid  under  heavy  contributions  the 
islands  of  Corcyra,  Zacinthus,  Leucadia^  and 
Cephalenia.  Even  the  isles  and  cities  more  re- 
mote from  the  scene  of  this  naval  war,  particularly 
the  valuable  island  of  Chios,  and  the  important 
city  of  Byzantium,  deserted  their  involuntary  con- 
nection with  the  declining  fortune  of  Sparta,  and 
once  more  accepted  the  dangerous  alliance  of  the 
Atheniansf. 

The  These  hostile  operations,  which  weakened,  with- 

out subduing,  the  spirit  of  the  vanquished,  were 
interrupted  by  the  solicitations  and  bribes  of  the 

igyptiu  King  of  Persia,  who  earnestly  promoted  the  do- 

^*''  mestic  tranquillity  of  Greece,  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  assistance  of  its  arms  in  crushing  a  new  rebel- 
lion in  Egypt.  His  emissaries  met  with  equal 
success  in  Athens  and  Sparta,  which  were  alike 
weary  of  the  war,  the  former  having  little  more  to 
hope,  and  the  latter  having  every  thing  to  fear, 
from  its  continuance.  Many  of  the  inferior 
states,  being  implicitly  governed  by  the  resolves  of 
these  powerful  republics,  readily  imitated  their 
example:  and  so  precarious  and  miserable  was 
the  condition  of  them  all,  in  that  dborderly 
period,  that  about  twenty  thousand  men  abandoned 

timet  painted  him  asleep*  covered  vith  a  net,  in  which  the  cities 
and  islands  entangled  and  tm^i  themselves.  Platardi.  da  inrid. 
Itodio. 

•xclloph.^s7a.  t>^a»>^ 
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tbeif  homes  and  fairiilies,  and  followed  the  standard  char 
of  tbe  Persians.  The  merit  of  Tphicrates  justly  J^^ 
entitled  hira  to  the  command  of  his  countrymen, 
which  was  unanimously  conferred  on  him.  But 
the  expedition  produced  nothing  worthy  of  such  a 
general,  who  in  a  few  months  returned  to  Athens, 
disgusted  with  the  ignorant  pride,  and  slothful 
timidity,  of  the  Persian  commanders,  who  durst 
not  undertake  any  important  enterprise,  without 
receiving  the  slow  instructions  of  a  distant  court*. 

Meanwhile  the  Thebans,  who,  elated  by  a  flowTi^TW 
of  unwonted  prosperity,  bad  proudly  disregarded  putM. 
tbe  representations  of  Artaxerxe^^  profited  of  the euz^' 
temporary  diversion  made  by  the  Egyptian  war,  to  ^^•^**. 
reduce  several  inferior  cities  of  Roeotia.    The 
walls  of  Thespiffi  were  rased  to   the  ground; 
Flatsea  met  with  the  same  fate ;  and  its  inhabitants 
after  sufiering  the  cruellest  indignities,  were  driven 
into  banishment.    It  might  be  expected  that  the 
unfortunate  exiles  should  have  sought  refuge  in 
Sparta,  whose  authority  they  had  uniformly  ac* 
knowledged,  since  the  dishonourable  peace  of 
Antalcidas.  But  so  dissimilar  were  the  fluctuating 
politics  of  Greece  to  the  regularf  transactions  of 
modern  times,  (governed  by  the  lifeless  but  steady 
principle  of  interest,)  that  tbe  Platseans  had  re- 
course to  Athens,  a  city  iactually  in  alliance  with 
the  people  by  whom  they  had  been  so  unjustly 
persecuted.     Their  eloquence,  their  tear^  tbe 

•  Com.  Ncpottft  Iphicrat    Diodontt»  L  sr.  ad  Oljnp,  c.  ir« 
t  TbaawM  written  above  S5  yooa  agt». 
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€  It  A  P.  memory  of  past  seiriGes,  and  Ibe  promiw  of  (u- 

'  ^'  tiire  gratitude,  prevailed  on  the  Atbeaian  asseoiblj, 

who  kindly  received  them  into  the  bosom  of  tbeir 

republic,  and  expressed  the  warmest  lodignatioa 

against  Ibeir  insolent  oppressors*. 

c««wM      This  affectiniF  transaction  threatened  to  depriye 

iieiiwn-  the  Tbebans  of  an  ally  to  whotn  ^^y  were  in  a 

medutloo  great  measure  indebted  for  tbeir  prosperity.  Tlieir 

xenm!'   Subsequent  conduct  tetoded  still  farther  to  widea 

oi7»p«    .fbe  breach.    They  marched  troops  into  Phoci^ 

a/c.  ^572.  with  an  intention  to  reduce  that  country.    They 

heard  with  equal  disdain,  the  remonstrances  of  their 

friends  and  the  threats  of  their  enemies.     Their 

unusual  arrogance  totally  alienated  Uie  Athenian!^ 

who  seemed  finally  disposed  to  tonclude  a  lasting 

peace    with  Sparta,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of 

Antalcidas,     ^'  that    their    respective    garrisons 

.diould  be  withdrawn  from  fore^n  parts,  an4  the 

communities,  small  as  Well  as  great,  be  permitted 

to  enjoy  the  independent  goyernndent  of  their  own 

equitable  laws.*'  The  interest  6f  the  Kingof  PmbIs, 

who  still  needed  fresh  supplies  to  carry  od  the 

Egyptian  war,  induced  him  to  employ  his  good 

offices  for  promoting  this  q)ecious  purpose  ;  and  a 

convention  of  all  the  states  was  summoned  to 

Sparta,  whither  the  Thebans  deigtied  indeod  to 

.  aend  a  representative ;  but  a  representative^  wIkmo 

tfirmness  and  magnanimity  were  well   fitted  to 

viisUin  and  elevate  the  aspiring  pretenaiODs  of  his 

republic. 


*  Uiodttr.  L  sr.  adOtymp.  Ic  bocnt  Ont  pio  TbV 
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In  efiectin^  this  glorious  revolutioD,  which  gare  o  it  a  p.* 
freedom  to  Thebes^   as  well  as  in  the  military   ^*^^^ 
operations,  which  immediately  followed  that  im-^^^^ 
portant  event,  the  youthful  merit  of  Pelopidas^^ 
bad  acquired  the  feme  of  patriotism,  valour,  and<^puty 
conduct.    The  nobility  of  bis  birth,  and  the  gene-Tbeto. 
rous  use  of  his  riches,  increased  the  ascendant  due 
to  his  illustrious  services.    £very  external  advan^ 
tage,  the  manly  grace  of  his  person,  the  winning 
affiibilit3r  of  his  deportment,  his  superior  excels 
fence  in  the  martial  exercises  so  highly  prized  by 
the  Greeks,  and  especially  by  the  Thebans,  gain- 
ed him  the  admiration  of  the  multitude ;  or,  in 
other  words,   of  the  legblative  assembly  of  his 
country.     He    had    been   successively  elected, 
during  six  years,  to  the  first  dignity  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  nor  had  the  Thebans  ever  found  reason  to  re* 
pent  their  choice*.  Yet  in  the  present  emergency, 
when  they  were  required  to  appoint  a  deputy  for 
the  convention  at  Sparta    (the  most  important 
charge  with  which  any  citizen  could  be  entrusted)f 
Pelopidas,  with  all  his  merit,  was  not  the  liiinister 
whom  they  thought  proper  to  employ. 

Epaminondas,  naturally  his  rival,  but  always  Hit  dutr. 
his  friend,  had  hitherto  been  contented  with  a  sub-^^^' 
ordinate  station :  yet  every  office  which  he  exer- 
cbed,  whether  in  the  civil  or  military  department, 
derived  new  lustre  from  his  personal  dignity.  His 
exterior  accomplishments  were  not  inferior  to  those 
of  Pelopidas:  but  he  had  learned  from  the  ph9o'< 

^  Plut^inPtelopid. 
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CHAF*     '£]niminoiidaf*  tben  itood  up»  dfiering  to-^n 
^^JJ^the  treaty  in  the  name  of  the  Bceotiaos,    «  The 
Demafids  AtheDianB,"  he  took  ootice,  *<  bad  signed  for  all 
^^1^'*  the  inhabitants  of  Attica;  the  Spartans  had  aigned 
not  only  for  the  cities  of  Laconia,  but  for  their 
numerous  allies  in  all  the  proTioees  of  the  Pelo* 
ponnesus.    Thebes  was  entitled  to  the  same  prero* 
gatiyes  OTer  her  dependent  cities,  which  bad  an? 
ciently  acknowledged  the  power  of  her  Kii^^ 
'  and  bad  recently  submitted  to  the  arms  of  ber 

eitiaens.*'  Agesilaus^  instead  of  answering  direct- 
ly a  denaand  which  could  neither  be  granted  with 
honour,  nor  denied  with  justicci  asked  in  bis 
turn.  Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  The* 
bans  to  admit,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  inde- 
pendence of  BoBotia?  Epaminondas  demslnded. 
Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Sparta  to  admit 
the  independence  of  Laconia?  ^^11  the  Bqbo- 
tiao9,''  said  the  King,  with  emotion,  ^<  be  free  V* 
^*  Whenever,"  replied  Epaminondas,  with  &ift- 
nessi  *'  you  restore  freedom  to  the  Lacedsemo- 
niafifli,  tl)e  Messenians,  and  the  oppressed  com- 
munitaes  of  Peloponnesiis,  whom,  under  the  name 
^of  allies,  you  retain  in  an  iavdluntary  and  rigorous 
nerritudot  -  .   * 


lafcb»  iDd  Cornelius  Nepw.  The  first  writer  as  silent  with  re* 
gird  to  Epnminondas.  Piutsrch  and  Cornelius  Kepos  furnish  the 
hints  which  I  have  made  use  of  in  the  text*  It  is  not  impossible 
that  there  were  two  cenTentionSt  tt  different  times,  tespectinf  Ibe 
•ane  object  b  that  case,  Zenophon  must  hJtfe  totallj  omitted  one 
ef  them* 


-  TiieD  tiinung  to  tht  deputies  of  tbe  aUiM^he  chap.. 
represented  to  them  tbe  cruel  mockery  by  .which    ^^^^ 
they  were  insulted.    ^'  Suimnoned  to  deliberate  Head- 
eoncemif^thegeBend  freedom  and  independeuGet^^^^^. 
they  weoe  called  to  ratify  a  peace^  which,  instead  ^?^^^ 
of  establishing  these  invaluable  and  sacred  rights^ 
confirmed  the    stern  tyranny  of  an  imperious 
master/'     That   ^  the   cities^  small  and  great 
diouM  be  free/'  was  the  verbal  condition  of  the 
tfeaty ;  but  its  real  drift  and  import  was,  that 
Thebes  should  give  freedom  to  BoMtia,  and  therein 
weaken  her  own  strength,  while  Sparta  kept  in 
subjection  the  extensive  territories  of  her  confede- 
jtates  in  whose  name  she  had  signed  that  perfidious 
contract,  and  wliose  assistaooe  she  expected,  and 
cotiM  demand,  towards  giving  it  immediate  e£Bbct. 
If  the  allies  persisted  in  their  actual  resolution, 
ikmf  would  consent  to  destroy  the  power  of  Thebes, 
Whicb  was  the  only  bulwark  to  defend  them  against 
Spartan  usurpation ;  they  consented  to  continse 
Abe  payment  of  those  intolerable  contrU^utiens  with 
which  they  had  long  been  oppressed ;  and  to  obey 
4»very  idle  summons  to  war,  of  which  tkqf  chi^r 
aufiered  the  fatigues  and  dangers,  while  the  ad*- 
vantage  and  glory  redounded  to  the  Spartans 
alone.    If  they  felt  any  respect  for  the  glorious 
Mme  of  their  ancestors ;  if  they  entertained  any 
sense  of  their  own  most  precious  interests  they 
would  be  so  little  disposed  to  promote  the  reduc* 
tion  of  Thebes,  that  they  would  imitate  the  au* 
spicious  example  of  that  ancient  and  noble  city, 
which  had  acquired  Uie  dignity  of  independent  go- 
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CHI  A  P.  T€rncEient,  not  by  inseripUan^  and  trealies^biiiby 

^^^^    arms  and  valour. 
PernMiwnt     Tbo  just  remonstraoces  of  Epaminondaa  made  a 
uir^pre.  d^^P  impression   on  the   deputies.     AgerilaHSi 
«enutioii8.  aiarnried  at  its  effect,  answered  him  in  a  strain  very 
different  from  that  despotic  brevitjrf  which  the 
Spartans  usually  affected.    His  speech  was  lottg 
and  eloquent.    He  reasoned,  prayed,  threatened^ 
The.  deputies  were  awed  into  submission,  less  per* 
haps  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  than  by  the 
terror  of  the  Spartan  amsies  ready  to  take  the 
field,    fiut  the  words  of  Epaminondas  sunk  deep 
into  their  hearts.    They  conmiunicated,  at  their  re* 
turn,  the  powerful  impressioo  to  their  constituents; 
and  its  influence  was  visible  in  the  field  of  Leuctimi 
and  in  the  events  which  followed  that  memorable 
engai^ment. 
Beflec.     .    As  the  Grecian  states  were  accustomed  to  grant 
biT^    more  unreserved  powers  to  their  generals   and 
^^^*      ministers  than  are  allowed  by  the   practice   of 
modem  times,  we  must  be  contented  to  doubt, 
whether,  in  thb  important  negociation,  Epaon- 
nondas  acted  merely  by  the  eitemporary  impulse 
of  his  own  mind,  or  only  executed  with  boldness 
and  dignity,  the  previous  instructions  of  his  re- 
public.   It  is  certain,  that  his  refusal  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  freedom  of  Boeotia,  not  only  excluded 

*  TIm  public  deeds  and  traataetioos  of  the  Greeka  were  itucribea  en 
pillart  of  marble.    Tbucyd.  &  Xenoph-  paaaim. 

t  epaminondaa  aaid»  or  more  probably  it  waa  aaSd  ibr  bim»  that 
He  bed  eompeyed  the  Spartaiia  to  lengthen  their  moooayllableA  Plut» 
IB  Afea  n.' 
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Thebes  firomthe  treaty^  but  exposed  berto  tbecH  a  f^ 
immediate  vengeaoce  of  the  confederates  ;  and  ae-  ^^^^^ 
cording  to  the  receiTed  principles  of  modern 
pc^cy,  there  is  reason  to  accuse  both  the  prudence 
and  the  justice  of  the  admired  Theban ;  the  pru- 
dence, in  provoking  the  strength  of  a  confederacy, 
with  which  the  weakness  of  any  single  repuUic 
seemed  totally  unable  to  contend ;  and  his  justice, 
in  denying  to  several  communities  of  Bceotia  their 
hereditary  laws  and  goyernment.  Yet  the  conduct 
of  Epaminondas  has  never  been  exposed  to  such 
odious  reproaches.  Success  justified  his  boldness ; 
and  the  Greeks,  animated  by  an  ambitious  en- 
thusiasm to  aggrandise  their  respective  cities,  were 
taught  to  dignify  by  the  names  of  patriotism  and 
magnanimity,  qualities  which,  in  the  sober  judg- 
ment of  posterity,  would  be  degraded  by  very  dif* 
&rent  appellations*  There  are  reasons,  however, 
not  merely  specious,  by  which  Epaminondas  might 
extenuate  his  fault  at  an  impartial  bar.  He  could 
0ot  be  ignorant  that  Thebes,  unassbted  and  alone, 
was  unaUe  to  cope  with  the  general  confederacy  of 
Greece ;  but  be  knew  that  this  confederacy  would 
never  exist  but  in  words,  since  the  jealousy  of 
several  states,  and  particularly  of  Athens,  would 
be  disposed  rather  to  lighten,  than  to  increase 
the  calamities  of  a  people  at  variance  with  Sparta*. 
He  perceived  the  effect  of  his  spirited  remon- 
strances on  the  most  stedfast  adherents  of  that  re« 
public ;  and  contemplating  the  circumstances  of 

f  XenophoQ  hiatsat  Una  difposUioa.  L  ?i.  p.  SOt. 
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CHKV.  his  cduntry,  and  of  tbe  enemy,  he  found  geyerai 
^J^^  motives  of  encouragement  to  the  seeminglyunequal 

contest. 
pl£d  The  Spartans  had  been  weakened  by  the  defec- 
«ute^  tion  and  loss  of  their  dominions,  and  dejected  by 
Sputa,  their  unfortunate  attempts  to  recover  them.  They 
bad  been  deprived  of  their  prescriptive  honours, 
and  had  forsaken  their  hereditary  maxims.  Their 
ancient  and  venerable  liaws  had  in  a  great  measure 
ceased  to  govern  them ;  and  the  seeds  of  those 
corruptions  were  already  sown,  which  have  been 
censured  by  philosophers  and  statesmen  with  equal 
justice  and  severity*.  Nor  were  they  exposed  to 
the  usual  misfortunes,  only,  of  a  degenerate 
people  ;  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  formed  one 
consistent  plan  of  legislation,  which  could  not  ht 
partially  observed  and  partially  neglected.  While 
the  submissive  disciples  of  that  extraordinary  law* 
giver  remained  satisfied  with  their  simplicity  of 
manners,  their  poverty,  and  their  virtue,  and  had 
scarcely  any  other  object  in  view,  but  to  resist  the 
solicitations  of  pleasure,  and  to  repel  the  encroadK 
ments  of  enemies,  the  law,  which  discouraged  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and 
which  excluded  strangers,  whatever  merit  they 
might  possess,  from  aspiring  to  the  rank  of  citizens, 
was  an  establishment  strictly  conformable  to  tlie 
peculiar  spirit  of  the  Lacedaemonian  constitution. 
But  when  Sparta  abandoned  the  simplicity  of  her 
primitive    maxims,  became    amUtious^  wealthy 

*  Ariftot.  Politic.  L  iL  c.  9. 
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war,  not  as  the  means  of  defence,  but  as  the  iiv  ^^^ 
strument  af  power  and  conqueat^  cooslstency.  re- ' 
quired  that  she  shoul4  bave  laid  ande  her  pre- 
l^nsippsrlo  those  exclud?e  hoxiouns  which  she  1x9 
longer  deserved.  When  ^he  relioqliished  the  virr 
tuous  pre-eminence  of  hpr  ancestorp!>  Jthe  warll|i;;| 
k^bitants  of  Peloponnesus  w«re  not  unworthy  to 
be  ranked  with  her  citizens;  and  by  a(]miltinj( 
them  to  tbis  honour,  she  would  have  g;i?en  them 
an  interest  in  her  victories,  and  rendered  them 
vUUog  partners  of  her  danger.  But,  instead  of 
aidopting  this  generous  policy,  which  possibly 
Viight  have  rendered  her  what  Ronve^  with  more 
ifrisdom  indeed,  but  not  i^ith  mor^  viilue  qjr 
jnsore  valojur^  afterwards  beqame  tjbe  mistress  of 
i|ie  ^proiild,  she  increased  her  preten^ioi^s,  in  prct- 
pottion  I0  the  decliae  ^of  her  m^rU ;  spurned  the 
lequaiity  of  a  foederai  unio|n,  to  whi/ch  the  Pela- 
pMnesians  were  entitled ;  deprived  even  the  JLace* 
d^mionjiaps.  of  Uieif  just  share  in  the  goyernmeni^ 
ao4  fpnpentrated  all  power  and  authority  within 
the  sifii»ip.  a^Kl  assembly  of  Sparta.  A  long  course 
of  almost  uninterrupted  hostilities  had  deprived  her 
of  the  best  half  of  her  citizens,  whose  numbers 
were  coiotinually  diminishing,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  ever  being  repaired :  nor  could  it  be  dif- 
^Qcult  to  overthrow  an  empire  which  depjended  on 
Ihe  address  and  bravery  of  about  four  thousaod 
warriot^^  the  splendour  of  a  great  natne,  and  the 
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^^vt  ^  «^'«^**»^^«s8iBtanceof  Insulted  allies  and  opprMied 
subjerts*. 


The  consMeraftion  of  these  circiinistanrM,  which 
could  not  fail  to  pre!?ent  themsefres  to  the  fa&cHy 
of  Fpaminondas,  mifi^t  have  encouraifed  him  to 
'set  the  threats*  of  his  adversaries  at  defianee^  espe- 
cially when  he  reflected  on  the  actual  condition  of 
Thebes,  whose  civil  and  military  institirtiooB  had 
recently  acquired  new  spirit  and  fresh  rigour. 
^iXf  'The  Theban?^,  with  their  subjects  or  ncifrhbourt 
ofiiJtbes.iii  Bceotia,  had  been  long  regarded  as  an  iia- 
worthy  and  faithless  race,  with  strong  bodies  but 
ignoble  souls,  and  infamous  among  the  CSre^s,  on 
account  of  their  ancient  alliance  with  Xerxes  and 
the  Barbarians.  The  divine  genius  of  Pindar  had 
not  redeemed  them  from  the  character  of  a  sluggish 
and  heavy  people,  noted  even  to  a  proverb  for  stth 
pidityt.  From  the  age  of  that  inimitable  writer, 
they  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  little  addicted 
to  the  pursuit  of  mental  excellence ;  but  theyum- 
formly  continued  to  cultivate,  with  pecvliar  care, 
the  gymnastic  exercises,  which  gave  the  address 
and  dexterity  of  art  to  the  ponderous  strength  of 


*  The  condition  of  SpiHa,  represent^  in  tlie  <ext,  it  ttken  0ob  tin 
•  hiitoiy  of  the  times  in  Xenophon  and  Dfodonu,frcn  Arittotle'sf^^litic^ 
L  ii.c.  9.  the  oration  of  Archidarouy,  and  the  Panaihanvan  Oration  of 
Isocratet.  The  last  writer  redueea  the  number  of  Spartan  eiti  wna  io  t«* 
'thouaand  ;  a  dim iniit ion  principally  oocaaioncd  by  thebattUa«fI«a6te 
and  Mantinxaiwhkli  preceded  the  compoaition  of  that  diacomae* 
t  Bcotum  in  craaao  jurares  acre  natum.    Hot.  Epiat  LL IL 
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itieir  ^^antic  members*  To  aequii^  renown  inc  h  A  r- 
war,  such  people  only  wanted  that  spark  of  etherial  ^^\ 
fire  which  is  kindled  by  a  generous  emulation. 
The  tyranny  of  Sparta  first  animated  their  inactiTe 
languor.  Having  spumed  an  oppressive  yoke, 
they  boldly  maintained  their  freedom ;  and,  in  tlie 
exercise  of  defensive  war,  gained  many  honourable 
trophies  over  enemies  who  had  long  despised  them* 
Success  enlivened  their  hopes,  inflamed  their  am* 
Inition,  and  gave  a  certain  elevation  to  their  na- 
tional character,  which  rendered  them  as  ambitious 
of  war  and  victory^  as  they  had  formerly  been 
anxious  for  peace  and  preservation*  They  had  in^ 
traduced  a  severe  system  of  military  discipline ; 
they  had  considerably  improved  the  arms  and  ex* 
ercise  of  cavalry ;  they  bad  adopted  various  modes 
of  arranging  thi^ir  forces  in  order  of  battle,  superi-N 
or  to  those  practised  by  their  neighbours,  fimula** 
tion,  ardour,  mutual  esteem,  and  that  spirit  of  comr 
faination,  which  often  prevails  in  turbulent  and  dis* 
tracted  times,  had  united  a  considerable  number  of 
their  citizens  in  the  closest  engagements,  and  in- 
spired them  with  the  generous  resolution  of  brav- 
ing every  danger  in  defence  of  each  other.  This 
association  originally  consisted  of  about  three  bun* 
dred  men,- in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  tried  fidelity, 
and  commanded  by  Pelopidas,  the  glorious  re« 
ftorer  of  his  country's  freedom.  From  the  invio* 
lable  sanctity  of  their  friendship,  they  were  called 
the  Sacred  Band,  and  their  valour  was  as  perma- 
nent as  their  frienddiip*  During  a  long  successioa 
of  years,  they  proved  victorious  wherever  they 
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0H  AP.JbU^bt;  andat  length  fell  together,  with  ioiiBorial 
J^  glory,  in  the  field  of  CfaierpDaBa,  with  UiefeUof 
Thebes,  of  Athens,  and  of  Greece.  Such,  in  ge- 
neral, were  the  circumstances  and  condition  of 
those  rival  republics*,  when  they  were  encouraged 
by  their  respective  chiefs  to  decide  their  pieteo- 
aions  by  the  event  of  a  battle, 
citmbro.     In  the  interval  of  several  months,  between  Ibe 

tut  in- 

Tadef      congress  at  Sparta  and  the  invasion  of  Bceotia, 
oiymp^    Agesilaus  and  hb  80i>  Archidamus  collected  the 
Xiisn.  d<^<^^<^  strength  of  theiir^lHlblic,  and  aummoned 
the  tardy  aid  of  their  confederates.    Sickness  pre- 
Tented  the  Spartan  King  from  taking  the  field  in 
person ;  but  hb  advice  prevailed  with  the  Epbori 
and  senate,  to  command  his  colleague  Cleom- 
brotus  (who  in  the  former  year  had  conducted  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  into  Phocis,  in  order 
to  repel  the  Thebans  from  that  country)  to  march 
witliout  delay  into  the  hostile  territory,  with  as- 
surance of  being  speedily  joined  by  a  powerful  re- 
TheSpu^  inforcemenL    The  rendeevous  was  appointed  io 
tbeircon-  thc  pMn  of  Lcuctra,  which  surrounded  an  obscure 
^m^  village  of  the  same  name,  situate  on  the  BceoUan 
pkurof    frontier,  almost  at  the  equal  distance  of  ten  miles 
Leuctra.   fpom  the  sca  and  from  Plataa.    The  plain  was  en- 
compassed on  all  sides  by  the  lofty  ridges  of  Heli- 
cbn,  Cithieron,  and  Cynocephalse ;  and  the  vil- 
lage was  hitherto  remarkable  only  for  the  toaibof 
two  Theban  damsels,  the  daughters  of  Scedasui^ 
who  had  been  violated  by  the  brutality  of  three 
Spartan  youths.    The  dishonoured  feooales  h^ 

•  Plat  in  Pelopid.  v.  ii»  p.355— 3SS. 
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ended  their  disgrace  by  a  voluntary  death ;  and  the*  h  a  f. 
afflicted  father  had  imitated  the  example  of  their  .^^^ 
despair^  after  imploring  vengeance  in  vain  from 
gods  and  men*. 

The  Spartans  and  their    confederates  joined  The  The- 
forces  in  this  neighbourhood^  after  repelling  a  few  camp  on 
Theban  detachments  which  guarded  the  defiles  of '^^nl^ 
Mount  Helicon.  Their  army  amounted  lortwenty-"*^""^^" 
four  thousand  foot,  and  sixteen  hundred  horse* 
The  Thebans  could  not  muster  half  that  strength) 
after  assembling  all  their  troops,  which  had  been        ^   ^ 
scattered  over  the  frontier  in  order  to  oppose  the 
desultory  irruptions  of  the  enemy.  Their  cavalry 
however,  nearly  equalled  those  of  the  Spartans  io 
number,  and  far  excelled  them  in  discipline  and  in 
valour.     £paminohdas  exhorted  them  to  march^ 
and  repel  the  invaders,  if  they  would  prevent  the 
defection  of  Boeotia,  and  avoid  the  dangers  and 
disgrace  of  a  siege.    They  readily  obeyed,  and 
proceeded  to  the  neighbourii^    mountains,   on 
which  having  encamped,  they  obtained  a  com« 
manding  view  of  the  forces  in  the  plain. 

Having  heard  an  account  of  the  superior  num-ffw©!- 
bers  of  the  enemy,  the  Thebans  still  determined  to  Epunin. 
give  them  battle.  But  they  were  seized  with  terror  f^*?h^* 
and  consternation  when  they  beheld  the  massy  ex-*^^*^^- 
tent  of  the  Spartan  camp.  Several  of  the  colleagues 
of  Epaminondas  (for  be  had  no  fewer  than  six) 
were  averse  to  an  engagement*  strongly  dissuading 


•  Xcnopb*  p.  595. 
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CHAP,  the  general  ft*om  this  dangerous  measure,  and  iirt* 
XXX.  fyijy  increased  the  panic  of  the  troops,  by  recount- 
ing many  sinister  omens  and  tbreatenii^  prodi- 
gies«  The  magnanimous  chief  opposed  the  dan^ 
gerous  torrent  of  superstitious  terror,  by  a  verse 
of  Homer*,  importing,  that  to  men  engaged  in  the 
pious  duty  of  defending  their  country,  no  particu- 
lar indication  was  necessary  of  the  favourable  will 
of  Heaven,  since  they  were  immediately  employ- 
ed in  a  service  peculiariy  agreeable  to  the  gods. 
At  the  same  time,  he  counteracted  the  dejection 
of  their  imaginary  fears,  by  encouragements  equal- 
ly chimerical.  It  was  circulated,  by  his  contri- 
vance, that  the  Theban  temples  had  opened  of 
their  own  accord,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
priestesses  had  announced  a  victory;  that  the  ar^ 
mour  of  Hercules,  reposited  in  the  Cadmsea,  had 
suddenly  disappeared,  as  if  that  invincible  bero 
in  person  bad  gone  to  battle  in  defence  of  hisTfae^ 
ban  countrymen;  above  all,  an  ancient  oracle  was 
carefully  handed  about,  denouncing  defeat  and 
ruin  to  the  Spartans  near  the  indignant  tomb  of  the 
daughters  of  Scedasus.  These  artifices  gained  the 
multitude,  while  arguments  more  rational  prevail^ 
ed  with  their  leaders,  of  whom  the  majority  at 
length  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  GeneraL 
Hb  nuig.  Before  conducting  them  to  battle,  Epaminondas 
wcomS^  displayed  his  confidence  of  victory,  by  permittisji 
^^  all  those  to  retire,  who  either  disapproved  his  cauae^ 
or  were  averse  to  share  bis  danger ;  a  permissiofir 

*  ^9imofmftvttAfA»fnr9€tinfiiriiftfn,    ILxiuT.  343. 


which  the  Tbespiaiis  firet  thought  pioper  to  em-CRVE. 
brace.  The  imnrarUke  crowd  of  attendants^  whose  ^^^ 
services  were  useless  in  time  of  action^  gradually  '  *' 
seiKd  the  same  opportunity  to  leave  the  campu 
The  swelliog  multitude  appeared  as  a  second  army 
to  the  Spartans,  who  sent  a  powerful  detachment 
to  oppose  them*  The  fear  of  being  cut  off  by  the 
enemy  threw  them  back  on  the  Thebans»  whose 
hopes  were  enlivened  by  the  unexpe;cted  return  of 
such  a  considerable  reinforcement.  Thus  encou? 
raged,  (hey  detenninttd  unanimously  to  stand  by 
their  admired  chief,  pbd  either  to  defend  theUr 
country,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt ;  and  the 
ardour  of  the  troops  eqnaUifl^  the  skill  of  the 
Ipsneral,  the  union  of  such  iklvantages  rendered 
them  invindhle* 

Cleombrotos  had  disposed  his  forcesin  the  formoitpMi. 
of  aoEescent,  according  to  an  ancient  fad  fa^ourit^^^^^^ 
practice  of  the  Spartans*    His  cavalry  were  posted  ^^ "<^ 
in  squadrons  along  the  front  of  the  right  wiog» 
where  iie  commanded  ip  person*    The  allies  com- 
posed the  left  wing,  coiKlucted  by  Archidamus* 
The  Theban  general,  perceiving  ^is  disposition^ 
atidsensible  that  the  issue  of  the  battle  would  chiefly 
depend  on  the  domestic  troops  of  Sps^rta,  deter- 
mined to  charge  vigorously  with  his  left,  in  order 
to  sdso  or  dertroy  the  person  of  Cleombrotus; 
tbitiliing  that  should  this  design  succeed,  the  Spar- 
tana  4mujit  be  disomraged  and  repelled ;  and  that 
^fveu  the*  attempt  «jmusfc' occasion  grei^t  disorder  io 
^leir  ranks^  as  the  bnirest  wpul4  hasten,  from 
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G  H  A  F.  every  quarier,  to  defend  the  8iM»«d  peraon  of 

J^^  their  Kinj!^.    Havh^  resolTed^  theiefore,  to  can- 

mit  the  fortmie  of  the  day  to  tfce  brayery  of  the 

left  division  of  bis  forces  he  streagtbeoed  it  wkh 

the  choice  of  his  heavy  anEHed  men,  whom  be 

drew  up  fifty  deep.    The  caTalry  wera  placed  in 

fbe  Tan,  to  oppose  the  Spartan  home,  whom  tbey 

exceed  in  experience  and  valour.     Pelopidas 

Ibnked  the  whole  on  the  left  with  the  Sacied 

Sand ;  whey,  deemm^  no  particular  station  worthy 

of  their  prowess,  were  prepared  to  appear  in 

every  tumult  of  the  fieM,  whither  they  n^gkt  be 

called,  either  by  en  opporliiidty  of  success,  or  by 

the  prospect  of  diiAinguisbed  dangen    The  latDOr 

pal  inconvenience  to  wfaieh  4he  Thebaiis  wert^x- 

posed,  in  advancing  to  the  charge*  was  Ibat  of 

being  surrounded  by  the  wide-extended  aroM  of 

the  Spartatt4  crescent*    This  danger  thegan^nl 

foresaw ;  atad  in  order  to  prevent  it,  be  spread  out 

his  right  wing,  ^  which  the  files  had  only  dU 

men  in  depth,  and  the  ranks  fatKeeding  lAaaob* 

fique  line,  diverged  the  liMrther  fiRom  Ibe  onenq^y  in 

proportion  as  they  extended  in  length. 

BAttieof       The  action  began  with  ilfae  cavalry,  whicbfOn 

oiy^^  the  Spartan^ide,  consisted  chiefly  of  suob  boraesss 

A!*&3ri.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  pleasure  by  therkdbier  citizens  in 

time  of  peace;  and  which,  proving  an  unequil 

matdi  for  the  disciplined  valour  ei^be  Thehans, 

^ere  speedily  broken,  ^aad  thrcMvn  «back  on  .tha  ut 

Yaiitry.    Thei^*  repulse  and  rout  occasioBod  om- 

^rideraUe  disorder  in  the  LaeedsunoBiaft ;  ranks 


tririeh  was  greatly  faeigfatened  l>7  the  ImpeCuoui  g  h  a  p. 
omet  of  the  Sacred  Band«  Epamioondas  availed  ^5^^'j 
filmself  of  this  momentary' confiinon,  to  perfovm 
one  of  those  rapid  evolutions  which  commonly 
deckle  the  issue  of  battles*  He  formed  his 
strongest,  but  least  numerous  division,  into  a  com^ 
pact  wedge,  with  a  sharp  p^^nt,  and  with  spreading 
flanks ;  expecting  that  the  Lacedemonians,  as  aeon 
tis  they  had  recovered  <heir  ranks^  would  attack 
the  weaker  and  more  extended  part  of  his  army^ 
^hich  from  the  oblique  arrangement  in  which  it 
iiad  been  originally  drawn  up,  seemed  prepared 
Tor  a  retreat  The  event  answered  fan  expectation. 
'While  the  Lacedemonians  advanced  against  his 
rfght  wing,  where  they  found  IHtle  or  no  resist- 
ance, he  rushed  forward  with  bis  left*;  and  darting 
Kke  the  beak  of  a  galley^  on  the  flank  of  the  ene« 
'my,  bore  down  every  thing  before  him;  until  he  ar- 
t^ved  near  the  post  occupied  by  Cleoaibrotua.  The 
urgency  of  the  danger  recalled  to  their  ancient 
loyalty  the  degenerate  diteiples  of  Lyeurgus« 
The  bravest  warriors  flew  from  every  quarter  to 
the  assistance  of  their  prince,  coTered  him  with 
their  shields,  and  defended  him  with  theb  swords 
and  lances.  Their  impetuous  valour  resisted  the 
intrepid  progress  of  the  Thebans,  till  the  Spartan 
liorsemen,  who  attended  the  person  of  Cleombro- 
tos,  were  totally  cut  off,  and  the  King  himaelf, 
pierced  with  many  wounds,  fell  on  the  breathless 

*  3bnophon  employa  ibia  expresikm  on«simil«roGeui«ii,iaftl»tiiif 
tke  battle  of  MuitiDaw: 

Vol.  Ill,  16? 
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^»AP,  bo<liMof  ilk  geiii}itMi84efoddeF8.    The  iaHflC^ 
^^^*    chief  gave  new  fage  <o  the  battle*    Anger*  xemair 


iMOti  and  despair,  by  turaa  i^tated  tbe  Spartans. 
Aooofdii^^  to  tbe  superatitious  ideas  of  pagaotfoi, 
tbe  deatb  of  their  kiog  afipeared  to  them  a  slight 
inisibrtuoei  compared  wiUi  tbe  disgraceful  impietjr 
of  coHDmitting  bis  maagled  remains  to. the  insults 
of  an  enemy*  To  prevent  this  abomination,  tbej 
escerted  their  utmost  valour ;  aad  their  strenuous 
efforts  were  succeasfiiL  But  they  could  not  obtaio 
any  further  advantage.  £paminonda8  was  careful 
to  fortify  bis  ranks,  and  to  maintain  bis  order  of 
bidtJe ;  and.  the  firmness  and  rapidity  of  his  re- 
gular assault  gabled  a  complete  and  decisive  victo- 
ry over  tbe  desperate  resistance  of  broken  troops. 
The  principal  streqgtb  of  the  allies  had  hitherto 
remained  inactive,  unwitting  rashly  to  eng^oge  ioa 
battle,  the  motives  to  which  they  bad  never  hear- 
tily approved.  Tbe  defeat  of  tbe  Lacedaemoiuaiis, 
and  tbe  deatb  of  Cleombrotu^  decided  their 
wavering  irtesolution«  They  determined,  almoflt 
mtb  one  accord,  to  decline  the  engagement ;  their 
retreat  was  effected  with  the  loss  of  about  two 
thousand  men ;  and  the  Thebans  remained  sole 
macfters  of  the  field^. 
The  sptr-  "^^  ^^^  ^^  buryiug  the  dead,  and  the  fear  of 
^^^^T^Q  reducing  tbe  enemy  to  de^air,  seem  to  have  pie- 
^  ^"2Ld  ^^^^^  BJpaminondas  from  pursuing  the  vanquislied 
'  to  their  camp ;  wfaidi,  as  it  was  strongly  fortified, 
could  not  be  taken  without  great  slaughter  of  the 

*  Xflooph.  p.  S96,  k  teqq.  Ic  Flat.  Tol.  ii,  pi  366,  k  seqq. 
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ussailants.  When  tb<e  Lacediemonians  had  asseni*  c  ii  a  p. 
bled  within  the  defence  of  their  ditch  and  rampart,  ^^^' , 
their  security  from  immediate  danger  allowed  then 
time  to  reflect  with  astonishment  and  sorrow 
on  the  battle  and  its  humiliating  consequences. 
Whether  they  considered  the  number  of  the  slain, 
or  reflected  on  the  mortifying  loss  of  national 
honour,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  perceire,  that, 
on  no  former  occasion,  the  glory  of  their  country 
had  ever  received  such  a  &tal  wound*  Many 
Spartans  declared  their  disgrace  too  heavy  to  be 
borne ;  that  they  never  would  permit  their  ancieiit 
laurels  to  be  buried  under  a  Tbeban  trophy  ;  and 
that,  instead  of  craving  their  dead  under  the  pro** 
tection  of  a  treaty,  (which  would  be  to  confess 
their  defeat,)  they  were  determined  lo  return  into 
the  field,  and  to  recover  them  by  force  of  arms* 
This  manly,  but  dangerous  resolution,  was  con- 
demned in  the  council  of  war,  by  the  i^Scers  of 
moM  experience  and  authority.  They  observed, 
that  of  seven  hundred  Spartans  who  fought  in  the 
engagement,  four  hundred  had  fallen;  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  lost  one  thousand,  and  the 
allies  two  thousand  six  hun^d.  Their  army  in- 
deed still  outnumbered  that  of  the  enemy ;  but 
their  domestic  forces  formed  scarcely  the  tenth 
part  of  their  sttength,  nor  could  they  repose  any 
confidence  in  the  Ibrcedassigtanoe  of  theirreluetant 
confederates,  who,  eadboldened  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Sparta,  declared  their  unwiliingness  to 
renew  the  battle,  and  scarcely  concealed  theur  satis* 
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c  H  AP.  factioo  at  the  httimliatWD  aod  disgrace  of  that 
s^^  baugfaty  lind  tyrannical  republic  Yieldiiig,tbere- 
fore,  to  tbe  necessity  of  ibis  miserable  juncture^ 
the  Spartans  sent  a  herald  to  craye  their  dead,  and 
to  acknowledge  the  victory  of  the,  Tfaebans** 
Kewi  of  Before  they  fcnind  it  convenient  to  return  home 
^Le^ct»the  fatal  tidings  had  leached  their  capital ;  and,  on 
brouj^ttothisiDeniorable  oeGadon,  the  Spartans  exhibited 
thai  striking  peculiarity  of  behavior,  whicb  oa- 
turaHy  resulted  from  tbe  inatituiions  of  Lycurgus* 
Availinghimself  of  tbe  extraordinary  respect  which 
uncultivated  nations  bestow  on  military  courage) 
in  preference  to  all  other  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments, that  legislator  allowed  to  the  man  who  bad 
lost  his  defensive  armour,  or  who  had  fled  in  the 
day  of  battle,  but  one  melancholy  alternative^ 
more  dreadful  than  death  to  a  generous  mind : 
The  unfortunate  soldier  was  either  driveaa  into  per^ 
petual  bannhmeot,  and  sul^jected  to  every  ind^- 
nity  which,  in  a  rude  age,  would  naturally  be  in- 
flicted by  tbe  resentment  of  nei§^ibottring  aad 
hostile  tribes ;  or,  if  he  submitted  U>  reuaip  at 
home,  he  was  excluded  from  the  public  asaemUies, 
from  every  office  of  power  or  honour,  from  the 
{NTOteetion  of  tbe  laws,  and  almost  from  the  society 
of  men,  wilhmit  the  shadow  of  a  hope  ever  ta 
amend  his  condition.  The  influence  of  this  atero 
law,  which  had  fedbly  operated  in  the  field  of 
Leuctra,  was  illustrated  in.  a  very  striking  muaffh 
after  that  unfortunate  battle. 

^   Xenoph.  p.  596j  &  scqq.  k  VhxXs  toL  iL  p.  36$,  k  leq*}. 
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The  messenger  of  bad  news  arriTecH  while  the  c  h  a  ro 
Spartans,  according  to  annual  custom,  were  cele**    ^^^ 
braliog  in  the  month  of  July,  gymnastic  and  munsb^iar 
sical  entertainments^  and  invoking  Heaven  to  pre-^j;^^' 
serve  the  fruits  of  the  approaching  autumn.    Be-^P^^^ 
ing  introduced  to  the  Epbori,  be  informed  tbemof  occttioD. 
the  public  disaster.    These  magistrates  command*    . 
ed  the  festival  to  proceed;  sending,  however,  to 
each  family  a  list  dT  the  warriors  whom  it  had  lost^ 
and  enjoining  the  women  to  abstain  from  unavail* 
ing  lamentations.    Neict  day,  the  fathers  and  other 
relations  of  such  as  bad  perished  in  the  field  of 
battle,  appeared  in  the  public  places,  dressed  in 
their  gayest  attire,  salutingand  congratulatingeach 
other  on  the  bravery  of  their  brethren  or  duidren. 
But  the  kinsmen  of  those  who  had  saved  tfaen^ 
selves  by  a  riiameful  flight,  either  remained  at 
home,  brooding  in  silence  over  their  domestic  af** 
fliction,  or,  if  they  ventured  abroad,  <&8Covered 
every  symptom  of  unutterable  anguish.    Tbeir 
persons  were  shamefully  neglected,  their  garments 
rent,  their  arms  folded,  their  eyes  fixed  immove- 
ably  on  the  ground ;  expecting,  in  humble  resigna- 
tion, the  sentence  of  eternal  ignominy  ready  to  be 
denounced  by  the  magistrates  against  the  unwor- 
lb  J  causes  of  their  sorrow"^.    But  on  this  critical 
emergency,  the  rigew  of  the  Spartan  discipline 
was  mitigated  by  AgesHaus,  whom  the  number 
and  rank  of  the  criminals  deterred  from  inflicting 

*  Xenopb.  p.  S96. 
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on  tbem  tbe  merited  punishment    He  endea▼ou^ 
ed  to  atone  for  abandoning  tbe  spirit  of  the  laws, 
Beciskm    by  what  may  appear  a  very  puerile  expedient; 
ofAg««-  €€  Let  ug  suppose,"  said  he,  « the  sacred  instihi- 
^^f   lions  of  Lycurgus  to  have  slept  during  one  UIlfo^ 
j»«*2^«  tunate  day,  but  henceforth  let  them  resume  their 
Leuctra.    Wonted  vigour  and  activity ;"  a  sentence  extrava- 
gantly praised  by  many  writers,  as  preserving  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  while  it  spared  the  lives  of 
the  citizens.    But  as,  on  the  one  band,  we  cannot 
discover  the  admired  sagacity  of  Agesilaus  in  dis- 
pensing this  act  of  lenity ;  so,  on  the  other,  we 
cannot  condemn  as  imprudent  the  act  itself,  which 
tbe  present  circumstances  of  bis  counhy  rendered 
not  only  expedient,  but  necessary.    If  Sparta  bad 
been  the  populouscapital  of  an  extensive  territory, 
the  lives  of  three  hundred  citizens  might,  perhaps, 
liave  been  usefully  sacrificed  to  the  honour  of  mi- 
litary discipline.    But  a  community  exceedingly 
amall,  and  actually  weakened  by  the  loss  of  four 
hundred  members,  could  scarcely  have  surmed 
another  blow  equally  destructive*     No  distant 
prospect  of  advantage,  therefore,  could  have  jus- 
tified such  an  unseasonable  severity. 
U^'       When  the  intelligence  was  difiiised  over  Greece, 
•Iter  the   that  the  Tbebans,  with  the  loss  of  only  three  bun- 

kattle  of  I 

Leuctn.   drsd  men,  had  raised  an  imm<Mlal  trophy  over  tbe 

o^^'     strength  and  renown  of  Sparta,  the  importance  of 

A.c.3ri.  ijiig    event   became    everywhere   conspicuous. 

The  desire,  anid  hope,  of  a  revolution  in  public 

affairs,  filled  the  Peloponnesus  with  agitation  and 

tumult.    Elians^  Arcadians,  and  Argives,  every 
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people  w&o  favl  been  iofluenced  by  S{>artao  coun*  <^  h  a  p«, 
selByOrintimidatedby  Spartan  power,  openly  aspir-  ,J^^^ 
ed  at  indep^ideoce.  The  less  considerable  states 
eipected  to  remain  thenceforth  unmolested,  no 
longer  paying  contributions,  nor  obeying  every  idle 
summons  to  war.  The  more  powerful  republics 
breathed  hatred  and  rerenge,  and  gloried  in  an 
opportunity  of  taking  vengeance  on  the  proud  8e<- 
imtors  of  Sparta,  for  the  calamities  which  they  had 
so<^en  inflicted  on  their  neighbours. 

But  amidst  this  general  ferment,  and  while  every  ^^^ 
other  people  were  guided,  rather  by  their  passions  tion  of 
and  animosities,  than  by  the  principles  of  justice  ^^'^' 
or«ound  polioy,  the  Athenians  exhibited  an  illus^ 
trious  example  of  political  moderation*.  Imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  a  Theban  he- 
rald, adorned  with  the  emblems  of  peace  and  vic- 
tory, had  been  dispatched  to  Athens,  in  order  to 
relate  the  particulars  of  the  engagement,  and  to 
invite  the  Athenians  to  an  offensive  alliance  against 
a  republic  which  had  ever  proved  the  most  dange- 
rous, as  well  as  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  their 
country.  But  the  assembly  of  Athens,  governed 
by  the  magnanimity,  or  rather  by  the  prudence, 
of  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  determined  to  hum- 
ble their  rivals,  not  to  destroy  them. 

The  ancient  and  illustrious  merit  of  the  Spartans,  views  of 
their  important  services  during  the  Persian  war,  pubii^' 
and  the  fame  of  their  laws  and  discipline,  which 
still  rendered  them  a  respectable  branch  of  the 

•  Xcnoph.  p,  59S. 
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CHAP.  Grecian  confederacy,  migfct  bare  a  coiuadefaUeln- 
>^^  fluence  in  producing  this  resolution.  But  it  chieflj 
proceeded  from  a  jealousy  of  the  growii^  power 
ofTbebes,  t  be  situation  of  whose  territories  migbt 
soon  render  her  a  more  formidable  adreimy  to 
Athens,  than  even  Sparta  herself.    This  political 
Consideration  for  once  prevailed  over  a  deep-rooted 
national  antipathy.    The  Theban  bemid  isas  not 
received  with  respect,  nor  even  wilh  decency.  He 
was  not  entertained  in  public^  accoidiog  to  the 
established  hospitality  of  the  Greeks ;  and  altboagii 
the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  (which  usually  u- 
swered  foreign  ambassadors)  wastbeii  aaaemhlodin 
the  citadel,  he  was  allowed  to  return  home  with- 
out receiving  the  smallest  satisfaction  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  his  demand.    But  the  Athenians,  though 
unwilling  to  second  the  resentment,  aikl  promote 
the  prosperity  of  Thebes,  prepared  to  derive.eveiy 
possible  advantage  from  the  misfortunes  and  dia^ 
tress  of  Sparta.    Convinced  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Peloponnesus  would  no  longer   be  inclined  to 
follow  her  standard,  and  share  ber  danger  md 
adversity,  they  eagerly  seized  the  opportmiitjr 
of  delivering  them  for  ever  from  her  yoke;  and 
lest  any  other  people  might  attain  the  rank  which 
the  Spartans  once  held,  and  raise  their  own  iio- 
portance  on  the  ruins  of  public  freedom,  ambas* 
aadors  were  sent  successively  to  the  several  citieSi 
requiring  their  respective  compliance  with  the 
treaty  of  Antalcidas.    Against  such  as  rejected 
this  overture,  war  was  denounced  in  the  name  of 
Athens  TOid  her  allies;  which  was  declaring  to  all 
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Oreece,  fhat  tbe  battle  of  Leuctra  had  put  tiiec  h  a»^« 
balance  of  power  in  her  bands,  and  that  she  bad^^J^[^ 
determined  to  check  the  ambition  of  erery  repub* 
Ifc  whose  Tiews  were  too  aspiring*. 

Disappointed   of  assistance  from  Athens^  the  The  The- 
*I%ebanshad  recourse  to  an  ally  not  less  powerful.  ^I^t^!?*^ 
The  extensive  and  fertile  territory  of  ThessalyjJ^^J^ 
Irhicb  had  been  so  long  weakened  by  dirision,  TbtMilPi 
was  fortunately  united  under  the  government  of 
Jason  of  Pberse,  a  man  whose  abilities  and  enter* 
prising  ambition  seemed  destined  to  change  the 
fece  of  the  ancient  woridf.    To  the  native  virtues  Riteta«^ 
6f  hospitality  and  magnificence,  which  peculiarly?***''' 
distinguished  his  country,  Jason  added  indefatigable 
laibour  and  invincible  courage,  with  a  mind  capa** 
ble  to  conceive  the  loftiest  designs,  and  a  character 
ready  to  promote  them  by  the  meanest  artifices^. 
His  family  descended  from  tl^  ancient  kings  of 
Ihe  heroic  ages,  and  formed  the  wealthiest  house 
in  Phene,  which  had  already  attained  considerable 
pre-eminence  over  the   neighbouring  cities   of 
^liessaly.    By  contrivances  extremely  unworthy 
6f  that  greatness  to  which  they  frequently  conduct 
Jdison  deceived  his  brothers  and  kinsmen ;  and  ap^ 
propriated  almost  the  sole  use  of  his  domestic 
opulence.    With  this,  he  hired  a  well-appointed 
body  of  mercenaries,  by  whose  assistance  he  ac» 
quired  greater  authority  in  Phene,  than  any  former 
general  or  king  had  ever  enjoyedit.    But  the  go* 

•  Xeneph.  p.  608»  f  SnoplL  Hdkn  l.?l  e.  i  ft  mfy 
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cnAV,  T^mtnenl  of  a  single  oity  <^oilld  Qotsmiify  Vk 
^^.^^^^  aspiring  toind.    By  stratagem,  by  surprise^  ^  bj 
force,  be  extended  his  donunfoa  over  the  ricM 
parts  of  Tbessaly»  and  was  ready  to  gra^  the 
wbole,  wben  his  designs  were  obstructed  by  tiie 
powerful  opi^osilion  of  Polydamaa  the  Pbana^ 
lian*. 
^Mbi*      NexttoPherae  and  Laristei  Pbarsaltts  was  the 
i^dby  largest  and  most  flourbfaiiig  city  in  that  northen 
^^    division  of  Greece.    Bui  the  inhebitantsi  difltFscled 
by  factions,  exhausted  their  strength  iacivfldis* 
cord  and  sedition,  until  a  ray  of  wisdom  iiiuiai^t- 
iog  both  parties,  they  committed  their  dilferences, 
and  themselves,  to  the  probity  and  patriotifiBaof 
Polydamas,  which  were  equally  respected  at  boaie 
and  abroad.    For  several  years,  Polydamaa  eom* 
manded  the  citadel,  and  administered  justice  and 
the  finances  with  such  diligence  and  fideUlytas 
might  reasonably  have  entiUed  him  to  the  glo* 
rious  appellation  of  Fatlier  Of  hid  country.    H^ 
firmly  opposed  and  counteracted  the  secret  prac- 
tices, as  well  as  the  open  designs  of  Jaaon»  who 
eagerly  solicited  his  friendship  by  every  msifft 
that  could  actuate  a  mind  of  less  deteroaipcd  in- 
tegrity.     ' 
confiBf.    .    At  a  conference  which  was  held  between  ttein 
tween      at  Pharsalus,  where  Jason  had  come  atone  and 
unattended,  the  better  to  gain  the  confidence  of  a 
generous  adversary,  the  Pheraean  displayed  the 
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jBagniUide  of  his  power  and  resotiTce8»  ^^^***^^^'* 
seeofied  ioapossible  for  ihe  weakness  of  Pharsalus  to  ^.^n,,^.^^ 
TCsfet ;  and  promised,  that  on  surrendering  the 
citadel  of  that  place,  which  must  otherwise  soon 
yieidto  fbtrce,  Polydamaashould  enjoy  in  Thessaly 
the  second  rank;  after  himself;  that  be'  would  re«i 
gard  himasa  friend  and  colleague ;  nqr  could  there 
'V^maifia  doubt  that  their  united  labours  noight 
TaiSB  lbtir<  cohunon  country  to  that  station  irf 
Gvec^ce' which  it  had  been  long  entitled  to  hold< 
That/  tbe  sufaji^aiion  of  the  neighbouring  stated 
opened.  Taster  proq^ects,  which  fofeed  themselves 
Irreaiallbly  on  hb  mind,  when  he  considered  the 
oatuval  ^?anAages  of  Thessaly,  the  fertility  of  the 
mU^  the  swiftness  of  the  faor!3e»>  tbe  disciplined 
braTtvy  atfd  martial  ardour  of  the  inhabitants,  with 
whbm  no  nation  in  Burope,  or  in  JALsia,  was  able  td 
Ooniteikd* 

. '  Polydamae  heard  with  pleasure  the  praises  of  o^-. 
bis  iMriiv<e  land,  and  admired  the  magnanimity  bftegrityoc 
Jasot.    But  he  observed,  that  his  fellow-citizens^^ 
bad  hoaonred  him  wMh  a  t^utet  which  it  was  im^ 
posrible'for  him  bver  to  betray;  and  that  their 
CMsmunity  still  evj^yed  the  alliance  of  Sparta, 
{Mm  whidl  the  iie%liA)ouring  cities  had  rerblted, 
Ttaaft  4ie  was  ifctenirilied  to  demand  tbe  protection 
^f  tliatTCfKiblie ;  'and  if  the  Lacedmnonians  were 
«wilttiig'attd  *M%  to  aflbrd  him  any  eiiectual  assist- 
tOtnf^  ^  hb  woolit  defend  to  the  last  extremity  the 
walls  of  Pbarsalus.     Jason  commended  his  in- 
tegrity and  patriotism,  whieh,  he  declared^  in- 
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OR  A  p.  gpifed  bim  with  tbe  warmer  itean  toobWbihr 

^J^^  friendship  of  such  ao  illitftriow  character* 

taoo  de.      Soon  afterwards  Polydamiui  went  to  Sparta,  ••& 

t^^cf  proposed  his  demand  in  the  council ;  exhwtibg  te 

^i^^  magistrates  not  only  to  undertake  the  crxpeditiM, 

<Mymp.     but  to  Undertake  it  with  T%our;  for  if  ib^jvfr 

A.&370.  pected  to  oppose  the  forcea  of  Jason  hy  their  imr 

disciplined  peasants,  or  half^aroied  sbvea^  tbegr 

would  infallibly  bring  disigrace  im  tbemselTec^aml 

ruin  on  their  confederates*    The! 

were  deef^y  ei^aged  in  the  TMa«uwart 

had  been  hitherto  carried  on  unsucoearftiUy* .  Tck^ 

prudently  declined,    therefore,  th^  ioThalapyiiif 

Polydamas  ;  who,  returning  to  TJbmialy»  hildfH 

second  conference  with  Jasoo.    He  stiU  rffimd  tf . 

aarrender  the  citadel,  but  pvomiseidi  to  use  his  ktA 

endeavours  from  making  the  PhataaUanaiubiiHtof 

their  own  accord ;  and  offered  his  only«apB.|Vi« 

l^edge  of  his  fidelity.    Jaaon  accepted  ^tiie<«ieri 

and,  by  the  influence  of  Polydamas^  WM'Sa^ 

afterwards  declared  captaiihgeoend  oCPhaiwililB 

and  all  Thessaly;  a  modest  uppdilatiM^  tuMtf 

which  he.  enjoyed  the  full  extent  of  royal  pnw^irl* 

Bitadmi.     He  began  his  reign  by  ad|U0tii|g^  wilfeweQ/iMly 

cqdiBei    aod  precisioi^  the  proportion  «f  taiM  land  the 

contingent  of  troops,  to  be  caiasd  hgr^^be  aeMml 

cities  in  his  dominions*    The  new  te^ia^  .a4l(4 

to  his  standing  army  of  mercenaries^  amoimtedto 

jQight   thousand  horse,  twenty  thousand  haafy- 
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feot,  and  such  a  bodj  of  targeteers,  as  no  c  h  a  i; . 
nation  of  antiquity  could  match*.  But  numbers  J^^ 
formed  the  least  advantageous  distinction  of  the 
amy  of  Jason.  Erery  day  he  exercised  his  troops 
in  person ;  dispensed  rewards  and  punishments ; 
cashiered  the  slothful  and  effeminate ;  honoured 
the  brave  and  diligent  with  doubIe>  and  sometimes 
treble  pay>  with  large  donatives  in  money,  and 
with  s«€h  other  presents  as  peculiarly  suited  their 
leq^eckive  tastes.  By  this  judicious  plan  of  mili- 
tary adninistratlony  the  soldiers  of  Jason  became 
alike  attached  to  their  duty»  and  to  the  person  of 
their  general,  whos^  standard  they  were  ready  to 
follow  into  any  part  of  the  worldf. 

He  began  bis  military  operations  by  subduing  «>dHySd 
the  Dryopesl^  the  Dolopians,  and  the  other  ^ 
small  but  warfike  tribes,  inhabiting  the  long  and 
intricate  chain  of  niounts  Oeta  and  Pindus,  which 
form  the  southern  frontier  of  Thessaly.  Then 
tumiiig  nmrthwards,,  be  struck  terror  into  Mace- 
don,  and  compelled  Amyntas  to  become  his  ally, 
and  most;  probably  his  tributary.  Thus  fortified 
onbeth'tide^  he  retaliated  the. inroads  of  the 
Pboeinns,  who  Imd  long  profited  of  the  divisions, 
and  iasidted  the  weakness^  of  his  country ;  and  by 
conquering  the  small  and  uncultivated  district  of 
Epirus,  which  then  formed  a  barbarous  princi- 
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CHAP,  pality  under  Alee  tas*,  an  ancestor  of  the  raiowfleJ 

XXX.    pyrrhus,  he  extended  the  dominion  of  Thessalf 

from  the  ^Egsean  to  the  Ionian  sea,  and  encompa$9ed| 

as  with  a  belt>  the  utmost  breadth  of  the  Greciafi 

republics. 

on  Greece.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  subjugation,  or 
at  least  the  command,  of  those  immortal  cominorh 
i¥ealths,  was  the  aim  of  the  Thes^alian  prince, 
who  declared  to  his  friends,  that  he  expec1ed,by 
the  assbtaiice  of  Greece,  to  imitate  the  glorioas 
examples  of  Gyrus  and  Agesilaus,  and  toeflect^bj 
the  united  strength  of  the  confederacy,  what  these 
generals  bad  nearly  accompTisbed  by  a  body  of 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  soldiersf*  While  the 
Spartans,  however,  preserved  their  long-boaated 
preeminence,  and  regarded  it  as  their  bereditai7 
and  unalienable  right  to  conduct  their  confederafes 
to  war,  Jason  could  not  hope  to  obtain  the  principle 
command  in  an  Asiatic  expedition.  As  tbehatunl 
enemy  of  that  haughty  peo|)le,  be  rejdiced  in 
tbeirunprosperous  hostilities  with  the  Tbebatis;  nor 
could  be  receive  small  satisfaction  from  Beholding 
the  southern  states  of  Greece  engaged  rn  pe^ 
petual  warfai^  'while  he  himself  maintained  a 
respected  neutrality,  and  watched  the  first  favou^ 


*  In  tpeaking  of  AmbM  (Uie  ioq  of  AloeUs,  and  the  gnndfatberof 
Pyrrhiw),  who  received  his  education  at  Athens,  Jastin  8sys>  *'  QiuAlo 
doctior  majoribus  suis,  tanto  et  gratbr  populo  Aiit.  Priaiu»itaque  Irgti 
U  ienatmn  annootqae  nagistfat&s  &  reipiAHeae  ibrmrai  eompovAL  t\ 
ttt  a  Pyxrho  sedes,  sic  viU  coltiDr  populo  ab  Aoyiw  Stat  vU.*^ 
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abteoccasMHiofiitfeifering,  with  decisive  effect,CHAP* 
ID  tbe.final  settlemeni  of  that  country*  W<^ 

He  seldom  ventured  indeed  into  the  I*«*^PO"""^j|^'^i,ij 
nesus;  but,  in  order  to  examine  matters  more  Thebes, 
neariy,  be  undertook,  upon  very  extraordinary 
fM'etences,  sereral  joinrneys  to  Athens  and  Thebes. 
From  policy,  and  perhaps  from  inclination,  he 
liad  formed  an  intimate  connection  with  the  most 
distinguished  characters  of  those  republics,  and 
particularly  with  Pelopidas  and  Timotbeus.  The 
latter,  after  serving  bis  country  with  equal  glory 
and  success,  was,  according  to  the  usual  fortune  of 
Athenian  commanders,  exposed  to  cruel  persecu- 
tion from  his  rivals  and  enemies,  wbich  endanger^ 
ed  bis  honour  and  bis  life.  On  the  day  of  trial, 
the  admirers  and  friends  of  that  great  man  appear- 
ed in  the  Athenian  assembly,  in  order  to  intercede 
with  his  judges ;  and,  among  the  rest,  Jason,  habit- 
ed  in  the  robe  of  a  suppliant,  humbly  soliciting  the 
release  of  Timotbeus,  from  a  people  who  would 
not  probably  have  denied  a  much  greater  favour  to 
the  simple  recommendation  of  so  powerful  a  prince*, 
in  a  visit  to  Thebes,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  or 
secure  the  attachment  of  Epaminondas,  by  large 
presents  and  promises;  but  the  Illustrious Thebian» 
whose  independent  and  honourable  poverty  bad 
Tejected  the  assistance  of  his  friends  and  fellow* 
'citizens,  spurned  with  disdain  the  insolent  genero- 
fiity  of  a  strangerf.    Yet,  by  the  intervention  of 

*  Pemoe6wM»  k.  ComL  Nqhm  in.  Timothi 
t  Plttt  Apo^Uie;. 
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^m  ^*^®^^P^^^  JMon  GODtracCed  an  mg^guauk  Ji 

^^J  hospitality  with  the  ThebaDS,  in  conaeqiieim  of 

which  he  was  inyited  to  join  their  arau^  after  tbeir 

memorable  victory  at  Leuctra. 

i^ity      The  Thessalian  prince  accepted  the  inyitatiofl, 

though  his  designs  respecting  Greece  were  net  yet 

ripe  for  execution.    He  was  actually  eiigaged  io 

war  with  the  Phocians,  of  which  whatever  m^ 

be  the  pretence,  the  real  object  was  to  obtab  tbe 

superintendence  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  tbe 

administration  of  the  sacred  treasure.    To  jitoM 

inarching  through  a  hostile  territory,  be  orders^ 

his  gallies  to  be  equipped,  as  if  he  had  intended  to 

proceed  by  sea  to  the  coast  of  Boeotia*    His  nafil 

preparations  amused  the  attention  of  the  Pbociaii% 

while  Jason  entered  their  country  with  a  body  of 

two  thousand  light  horse,  and  advanced  with  sucb 

rapidity  that  he  was  every  where  tbe  first  mesMir 

ger  of  his  own  hostile  approach. 

S^medk^     By  this  uuusual  celerity,  he  joined,  without  en- 

insa  trace  countering  toy  obstacle,  the  army  of  the  ThebsBS 

Tbebtt    who  woro  encamped   in  the   neighbourhood  of 

s^^    Leuctra,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  enemy*  br 

stead  of  an  auxiliary,  Jason  thought  it  more#uitr 

able  to  his  interest  to  act  the  part  of  a  naediatob 

He  exhorted  the  Thebans  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 

advantages  which  they  had  already  obtamed*  with* 

out  driving  their  adversaries  to  deppair;  thattb^ 

recent  history  of  their  own  republic  and  of  Sparta, 

should  teach  them  to  remember  the  vicissitudes,  of 

fortune.     The   Lacedaemonians,    on  "the  otbef 

hand,  he  reminded  of  the  difierence  between  a 
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i^ictorious  and  vanq  Uisfaed  army.  That  the  present  c  n  a  v. 
crbis  seemed  totally'  adverse  to  the  re*establish-  ^^^' 
Bfient  of  their  greatness ;  that  they  should  yield  to 
the  fatality  of  eircumstances,  and  watch  a  more 
iavotirable  opportunity  to  i-estore  the  tarnished 
iustre  of  their  arms.  His  arguments  prevailed  ; 
tiostiliiies  were  suspended  ;  the  terms  of  a  peace 
were  proposed  and  accepted :  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  had  so  little  con- 
fidence in  this  sudden  negociation,  that  they  de- 
camped the  night  following,  and  continued  to 
march  homeward,  with  the  diligence  of  distrust 
and  fear,  until  they  got  entirely  beyond  reach  of 
IheThebans*. 

•  Jason  had  not,  probably,  more  confidence  in  a 
treaty  hastily  concluded  between  enemies,  whose 
resentments  were  irritated  and  inflamed  b^^  so 
many  mutual  injuries  offered  and  retorted.  No- 
tbii^  could  have  been  more  contrary  to  his  views 
tbui  a  sineere  and  lastihg  peace  between  these 
powerfiil  republics :  but,  as  this  was. not  to  be  ap* 
prebended,  he  wished  to  obtain  the  reputation  of 
appeasing  tUe*  dissensions  of  Greece ;  a  cir(;um- 
stimoe  of  great  importance  to  the  accomplishment 
i^bis  own  lofty  designs. 

la  bis  return  home,  be  demolished  the  walls  of  He  is  as. 
Heraclea,  a  town  situate  near  the  straits  of  Tiiei>S^*^ 
nibpylae  ;  not  fearing,  says  his  historianf,   that  JV^^^ 
amy  of  the  Greek  states  should  invade  his  do-j^^ 

minioiis  ftotti: that  side,  but  unwilling  to  leaveaciuaP' 

A.  c.  aro. 

«  Xeaaph.  p.  600.  t  Ibid.  p.  599. 
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CHAP. place  of  such  strength  on  his  frontier,  whic!i,Jf 
^^^**   seized  by  a  powerful  neighbour,  might  obstruct 
his  passage  into  Greece.    Thither  he  detemMoed 
to  return  at  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games, 
at  which  he  meant  to  claim  the  right  of  presiding, 
as  an  honour  due  both  to  his  piety  and  to  his 
power.    He  commanded,  therefore^  the  cities  and 
▼iUages  of  Thessaly  to  fatten  sheep,  goats,  swine, 
and  oxen,  and  proposed  honourable  rewards  to 
such  districts  as  fumbhed  tlie  beat  Tictirosforthe 
altars  of  Apollo.    Without  any  burthensome  im- 
position on  his  subjects,  he  collected  a  thousand 
oxen,  and,  of  smaller  cattle,  to  tb^  number  of 
ten  thousand.    At  the  same  time  he  prepared  the 
whole  military  strength  of  his  kingdom,  by  whose 
assistance,  still  more  efiectually  than  by  the  merit 
of  his  sacrifice,  he  might  maintain  bis  pretensions 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  games,  ibe  direction 
of  the  oracle,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacred 
treasure,  which  be  regarded  as  so  many  preyfeus 
Hiep9  to  the  conqiiefiA  of  Greece  and  Asia*    But» 
amidst  these  ambitious  dreanoa,  Jason,  wbSe  review- 
ing tbe  Fheraean  cavalry,  was  stabbed  by  seren 
youths,  who  approached  hin^  on  pretence  of  d^ 
manding  justice  against  each  other.  Two  of  tbe  as« 
sassins  were  dispatched  by  hisguards.  Fire  naounied 
fleet  horses,  which  had  beeik  pi^ared  for  iiieir  use, 
and  escaped  to  the  Grecian  tepublics,  in  which  tbey 
were  received  with  UAiTeraalacclanMitionBdQi^,aDd 
honoured  as  the  sarioikrs  of  their  coiaiitiy  from  tbe 
formidable  power  of  an  enterprising  and  magnani- 
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nous  tyrant*.  The  projects  and  the  empire  of  c  hap. 
Jason  perished  With  himself;  Thessaly^  as  we  shall  ^^^^^ 
have  occasion  to  explain,  relapsed  into  its  former 
state  of  diyi^ion  and  weakness :  but  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  history  to.relate  not  only  great  actions,  but 
great  designs ;  and  even  the  designs  of  Jason  an* 
nounce  tJie  approachjing  downfal  of  Grecian  frefe- 
dona* 

*  Xeaaph.  &  Djodor.  ibid.  &  Viderius  MaximiUt  L  i<* 
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CHAP.  XXXL 

ISitnults  in  the  Pelopannesus.^Invasi(m  of  Lacmia,-^ 
Eparninondas  rebuilds  Messeni. -^Foundation  (^ 
Megalopolis.— Archidamus  restores  the  Fortune  of 
Sparta. — Affairs  of  Thessaly  and  Macedan.—Nf- 
gociations  for  Peace.—The  Pretensions  of  Thehes 
rejected— Eparninondas  invades  the  Pdoponntsus. 
— Revolutions  in  Achaia. — Speech  of  Archidamvs 
in  the  Spartan  Council. — Designs  of  Thebes Dis- 
concerted by  Athens Pelopidas'  Expedition  inlo 

7^essaly.^^TTie   Arcadians   seise   the  Olympic 

Treasure BatUe  ofMantinaa. — AgesHaus^  Ex- 

pedition  into  Egypt 

CRAP.  j[he    death   of  Jason  removed  the    terror  of 
XXXI.  Greece ;  but  of  a  country  which  owed  its  sale- 
History  of  ty  ^^  the  arms  of  an  assassin,  the  condition  may 
st^of  i^®*^y  ^  regarded  as  extremely  unstable  and  pre- 
Gr»^    carious*     There  elapsed,  however,  thirty-three 
years  of  discord  and  calamity,  before  the  Greeks 
finally  experienced,  in  Philip  of  Maqedon,  such 
ambition  and  abilities  as  enabled  him  fulty  to  ao 
complish  the  lofty  designs  of  the  Thessalian.  The 
history  of  this  last  stage  of  tumultuous  liberty  conh 
prehends  the  bloody,  but  indecisive  wars,  which 
exhausted  Greece  during  eleven  years  that  inte^ 
vened  between  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Philip  to  the  Macedonian  throne,  to- 
gether with  the  active  reign  of  that  prince ;  a  me- 
morable period  of  twenty-two  years,  illuminated  hy 
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the  success  and  glory  of  Macedon,  and  clouded  by  ^  "  -^  ^^ 
the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  Grecian  republics.       s,^^v^ 
The  unexpected  issue  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Tumults 

Mid  sodi* 

was  doubly  prejudicial  to  the  Spartans,  by  wealcen-  tionsi&thc 
ing  their  own  confederacy,  and  strengthening  that  n<^2^^ 
of  their  enemies.  In  less  than  two  years  after  that  ^t^em. 
important  erent,  the  alliance  in  Peloponnesus,  over  ^^p. 
which  Sparta  had  so  long  maintained  an  ascendant,  a.  csro. 
was  totally,  dissolved,  and  most  cities  had  changed 
not  only  their  foreign  connections,  but  their  do* 
meatic  laws  and  government  During  the  same 
period,  the  confederacy,  of  which  Thebes  was  the 
head,  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  very  widely  ex« 
tended.  Many  conununities  of  the  Peloponnesus 
courted  her  protection ;  9nd,  in  the  north  of  Greece, 
th^  Acarnanians,  Locrians,  Phocians,  the  whole 
breiadU)  of  the  continent,  from  the  Ionian  to  the 
MgsB^n  sea,  and  even  the  isle  of  Eubcea,  increased 
the  power,  and  in  some  measure  acknowledged  the 
dominion  of  Thebes.  The  history  of  these  re* 
volutions  is  very  imperfectly  related  by  ancient 
writers ;  but  their  consequences  were  too  remark* 
able  not  to  be  attended  to  and  explained.  The 
Peloponnesians,  after  being  delivered  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  Spartan  yoke,  were  subjected  to  the 
more  destructive  tyranny  of  their  own  ungovern- 
able passions*.  Every  state  and  every  city  was 
torn  by  factions,  which  frequently  Uazed  forth 
into  furious  seditions.  The  exiles  from  several 
republics  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  who 

f  Diodonn,  L  xr.  p.^H,  b  seqq.  Isocnt  in  Arcbidaa.  ft  d^  Paee* 
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c  9  A  P  had  etpeUttd  them,  fourteen  inmared  wei»  W 
,,^^,^^t^  niahed  from  Tegea ;  two  thomand*  wen  slam  ia 
Argos ;  in  many  places  the  contendiog  faeiiMn 
Bheraately  prerft^d ;  and  those  who,  in  the  fint 
eacounter,  had  got  poisessien  of  the  goTerameiit 
and  the  capital,  were  Mnetimee  attackedf  and  ood« 
qtiered  by  the  mnnerotiB  fugitives,  whofcMmieda 
camp  in  the  adjokihig  territory.  The  Manti- 
means,alone,8eeflMdtohave  acted  wisely.  Withove 
accofd,  and  with  equal  ditligence,  they  lat>oured  to 
lebaild  their  walls,  which  the  insolence  of  Sparta 
had  demolished.  The  work  was  soon  brought  to 
a  condusievi ;  and  the  Mantinasans,  united  in  one 
democracy,  &}iy  determined  thenceforth  to  pie- 
serre  theetrengtfa  of  Uieir  city,  wliicii  appeared  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  their  politioal  independence. 
^jx-iiei  cfeMher  the  Thebens  nor  the  Spartans  imme* 
f^pvtM.  diately  interfered  in  this  scene  of  disorder.  Tbe 
former  found  sufficient  employment  for  their  aroM 
and  negociations  in  the  northern  parts  of  Greece ; 
and  the  latter  were  «o  much  humbled  by  their  de- 
feat at  Leuctra,  that  they  contented  tbemselTes 
with  preparing  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  Eurotasi 
and  to  repel  the  expected  assault  of  their  capitaL 
For  this  purpose  they  had  armed  the  aged  andin- 
^imu  who  were  legally  exempted  fnmi  miliiaty 

i 

;  *  TUi  mtmber  if  imde  oat  hf  eomptf lq|f  ^difcNBC  antboff •  ni 
uaitin9in'<mtTi«wtlieaaffieientipaiMci'4be4o4iti^  viiichiiciairi 
the  Sc^talism  by  DiodoniB  (ubi  supra),  an^  Pausaoiu  (Corinlh),  irom 
the  Oredc  ^rord  0>»vr«x«,  signifying  a  club,  which,  it  teemf,  was  the 
principal  inathhi^nt  of  deatructioQ. 
t  Diodonia,  l.xT.p.371,  8c  aeqq. 
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witYicB^.    Tbej  bid  eommaiided  into  the  field  c  h  A  ^. 
eren  thoee  oiUzettt  who  were  emplojred  in  such    ^^^^ 
BMMd  and  gitU  offices  m  are  deemed  most  useful 
kiMeiety;  and,  m  their  last  resource^  they  talked 
ef  gifing  anm  to  the  Helote.   But  the  coimihioM 
of  Peloponnesus  soon  supplied  them  with  less  dan* 
gepotts  auailiariett.     l^e  incensed  partisans  of 
aristocracy^  who  had  been  expelled  from  ArgoUs. 
Achaia,  and  Arcadia^  had  recotirse  to  the  most 
ancient  and  distinguished  patrons  of  their  poUtieal 
principles^    Encouraged  by  this  seasonable  reii^Tbat  re- 
lbreement»  the  SpaHans  set  at  defiance  the  ThehanSTmpu'fn 
myasion,  by  wbidi  they  had  been  so  long  threalen-^JlJ^*^* 
ed,  and  sent  a  considerable  detachment  to  recover  fothorit^r 
their  lost  authority  in  Arcadia.    But  it  was  the 
late  of  Sparta,  to  regain  neither  in  that,  nor  in  any 
other  state  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  influetace         ^ 
wiuch  she  bad  lost  in  the  field  of  Leuetra.    Poly* 
tropos,  who  commanded  her  allies  in  this  expedf^ 
tioD,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  llMt  rencounter 
with  ttie  Arcadians,  and  Lyoomedes,  their  intl^epid 
and  magnanimous  leader.     Nor  did  Agesitaus 
perform  any  thing  decisuTe  against  the  en^ttiy. 
He  was  contented  with  ravaging  the  villages  and 
delightful  valHea  of  Arcadia,  in  which  he  met  with 
little  resistance  from  the  inhabitants,  who  declined 
an  engagement,  until  they  should  be  joined  by  the 
Tbeban  confederacy,  whose  assistance  they  had 
sent  to  solicit,  and  had  just  reason  to  eiq{>ect};. 

•  Xeoopli.  1.  ?i.  p.  59r.  t  U.  p.  603.  i  Id.  p.  605. 
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At  length  Ihe  far-renowned  Thetefas  took  the 
field,  having  carefully  pond^nd  their  ownstrengtt^ 
Th«  The-  and  collected  into  one  body  the  flower  and  v%oar 
the  fieidat  of  their  numerous  allies.  They  were  accoDi|>atii€rf 
If^thei^^^       the  warlike  youth  of  the  towns  and  Tillages  of 
oiymp.     Bo^tia,  by  the  Acarnanians,  Phocians,  Locmns^ 
A 'a  3fio  ^"^  Eubceanft,  and  by  a  promidcuous  crowd  of 
'ntedy  fugitives,  who  were  attracted  to  their  cainp 
by  the  aUuremefit  of  plunder.     They  bad  no 
'  sooner  arrived  on  the  frontier  of  Arcadia,  tJiysB 
they  were  joined  by  the  ii^ahitants  of  that  ^'coim* 
try,  as  well  as  by  the  Elians  and  Argives.     This 
united  mass  of  war  exceeding  any  numbers,  that 
either  before  or  afterwards  ever  assembled  in 
Greece  under  one  standard,  amounted  to  fifiy, 
some  say  to  seventy  thousand  men*".  The  TbelNins, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Boaotiansy  were  commanded  by 
Epaminpndas  and  Pelopidas^  to  whom  the  gene- 
rous admiration  of  their  colleagues  bad  voluntarily 
resigned  their  authority.    Apprised  of  the  march 
of  such  a  formidable  army,  conducted  by  generals 
The  spar-pf  sttch  iinquestionable.  merit,  Agesilaus  {ureiMifed 
^te  Ar-  *^  evacuate  Arcadia,  a  measure  which  be  fortu* 
^^'^^      nately  eflected,  before  his  soldiers  beheld  the  fires 
kindled  in  the  hostile  camp,  and  thus  avoided  the 
disgrace  of  retiring  before  the  enemyf.  His  unresist* 
ed  devastation  of  the  territory  which  he  had  invad- 
ed, as  weU  as  bis  s^c<^e98ful  retreat,g^a  ve  fresh  spirits 
to  his  followers,  and  n^ade  them  return  with  betler 

*  The  numben  differ  m  Xenophon.  Hellen.  1.  Ti.    PAUsan.  Bootic. 
Diodonu,  1.  zi^  &  Pint  in  Pekpid. 
t  Xenoph.  p.  606. 
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iMim  to  defi^  their  own  countiry^  Which  wu  now  c  ha  p. 
tbra^teoed  with  ioTasion.  ^"^^ 

The  Tfaebaii8>  though  they  had  no  longer  asjinTftMOBor 
oceaflion  to  protect  the  Arcadians  from  insult,  were^'***"*' 
determined*,  by  many  powerful  motiTesy  to  em* 
ploy  the  yast  preparations  which  they  had  col- 
lected. Theirparticular  resentment  againstSparta 
was  heightened  by  the  general  voice  of  their  allies, 
who  exhorted  them  to  embrace  an  opportunity 
which,  perhaps,  might  never  return,  utterly  to  de* 
stroy  a  people  who  neither  could  enjoy  tranquillity, 
nor  allow  their  neighbours  to  eiyoy  it  The  in* 
habitants  of  Carya,  and  of  several  other  towns  in 
Laconia,  declared  their  resolution  to  revolt  from 
Sparta  as  soon  as  the  enemy  should  enter.their 
boundaries.  In  a  council  of  war  summoned  by 
the  Theban  generals,  it  was  therefore  resolved 
to  march  without  farther  delay  into  the  Lacedae* 
monian  territories,  to  lay  waste  the  country,  and, 
if  possible,  to  take  possession  of  the  capital. 

That  thb  resolution  m^ht  be  executed  with  thenraYe  de- 
greater  celerity  and  effect,  the  army  was  thrown  ^"ij^^ 
into  four  divisions,  destined,  by  separate  roads,  to|f^^  '^''* 
break  into  the  devoted  province,  to  join  forces  at 
Sellasia,  and  thence  to  march  in  one  body  to 
Sparta.    The  Boeotians,  Eleans,  and  Argives,  pe- 
netn^d,  without  opposition,  by  the  particular 

*  They  at  first  oppoaed  the  eagemesB  of  the  Arc«diaiig»  EUanSy  and 
ArgivM,  for  iATadiaf^  Laconia,  oonaiderinir  *«*  ^f^^ftCmmmvrw  pm  i» 
Kuumtan  njywn  m*h  ffn^  ^t  a«tOir«r«ii  wo^or  an  nir  awtyrtlWr^wic* 
•*  Tha  it  would  be  difficult  to  pcaetratc  into  a  oamtiy  defended 
1^  the  natural  f  ttength  of  ito  ftontier,  or  bj  ?i|filiBt  garriiOM.'* 
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c  HAP.  routes^  whieb  had  been  aislgtied  theou  But  ivIieD 
^^^  the  Arcadians,  who  fonned  the  fourth  dirkaoo  of 
the  anny^aitempted  to  trayerse  the  district  Sdritis, 
the  brave  Ischilas,  who  guarded  that  important 
pass,  determined  to  repel  them,  or  to  periA.  The 
example  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopyle  kindled  a 
generous  enthusiasm  in  the  breast  of  this  gallant 
Spartan.  The  numbers  of  the  Arcadian  levies  so 
far  exceeded  his  own,  that  death  seemed  the  sore 
reward  of  his  courage.  Yet  he  exhorted  all  those 
to  decline  danger  who  were  not  ambitious  to  i^re 
iL  He  even  commanded  the  youth  to  leave  his 
camp  befere  the  engagement,  deeming  their  lives 
too  precious  to  be  risked  in  so  desperate  an  enter- 
prise. He,  witti  the  old  soldiers  who  followed 
him,  chose  the  present  opportunity  to  meet  a 
glorious  death  in  defence  of  their  country^  But 
their  lives  were  sold  dearly.  The  action  was  long 
doubtful ;  the  loss  of  the  Arcadians  great,  nor  did 
the  battle  cease  till  the  last  of  the  Spartans  had 
faUen*. 

nevuu.  The  confederates  having  soon  after  assembled  at 
SeUasia,  the  place  of  rendezvous,  marched  forward 
to  Sparta,  burning  and  destroying  all  before  tbem. 
During  five  hundred  years  Laconia  had  not  ex- 
perienced a  similar  calamity.  The  guards  who 
defended  the  city  were  thrown  into  constematioD. 
The  women  were  terrified  by  the  smoke  and 
tumult  raised  by  the  invaders ;  a  spectacle,  con- 

*  XcAoph.  L  vi.  ]>.  607.  k  Diodor.  L  xr.  p.  376.  The  Ibnnsr  indeed 
ftddi.  uftavis  mfmyniA^imfytt » Daiesi,  perhaps  mma  om eicaped  im- 
kapwn  tbiougfa  tbe  eneniy*" 
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cerning  wbidi  it  had  been  their  uiual  boast,  that  c  h  a  p^ 
they  alone  of  all  the  Grecian  females,  had  nerer^^™^ 
b^eld  it  in  their  native  land.  Alarihed  by  the 
danger  which  threatened  theoi,  and  which  the]^ 
were  sensible  of  their  own  inability  to  repel,  the 
Spartansembraced  the  doubtful  expedient  of  giving 
arms  to  their  peasants  and  slaves,  whom  they  com* 
monly  treated  with  such  an  excess  of  cruelty.  Not 
less  than  six  thousand  of  these  unhappy  men  were 
en^ged,  by  threats  or  promises,  to  undertake  the 
reluctant  defence  of  the  proud  tyrants,  whom  they 
detested.  Their  formidable  numbers  increased  the 
general  panic,  which  had  seized  the  magistrates  and 
eitizeDS,  and  which  did  not  finally  cease  until  the 
arrival  of  a  powerful  body  of  men  from  Corinth^ 
PfaliuB,  Epidaurus,  and  Pallene;  cities  which, 
though  they  had  ever  opposed  the  desp&Hsm^  were 
unwilling  to  permit  the  destruelian  of  Sparta. 

This  seasonable  reinforcement  not  only  removed  Y'fi^^ 
toe  consternation  of  the  Spartans,  but  made  them  of  Age- 
pass  with  rapidity  from  the  depths  of  despondency^ 
to  the  triumphs  of  hoped  success.    The  kings  and 
magistrates  could  scarcely  restrain  their  impetuo- 
sity from  rushing  into  the  field ;  and  this  martial 
enthusiasm,  guided  by  the  consummate  prudence 
of  Agesilaus,enabled  them  to  repel  the  first  assaults 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  convince  them  that  every  sue« 
ceeding  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  city,  must 
be  attended  with  such  fatigue,  and  danger,  and  loss 
of  men,  as  could  not  be  compensated  by  the  at* 
tainraentof  that  object.    The  conduct  of  Agesi- 
laus,  during  this  critical  emergency,  has  been  high- 
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c  HAP.  \y  extolled  by  all  writen^,  zai  nerer  beyond  ito 

"^^  oieriU  By  a  vrell  conUiTed  ambuah  in  Ibe  temple  of 

tile  Tyndaridaef,  be  defeated  the  designs  of  the  a9* 

sailants;  with  singular  presence  of  mindt,    be 

quelled  a  dangerous  insutradion ;  and  wfatle,  by 

force  or.  stratagem,  be  overcame  the  united  ef-- 

fprta  of  domestic  iind  foreign  enemiesi  he  negod- 

ated  the  most  powerful  assistance  tor  the  relief  of 

his  country. 

The  Spar-      Immediately  after  the  batUe  <tf  Leuctra,  the 

^J^  Athenians  had  declared  their  resolution  to  renew 

H^"^  and  confirm  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  which,  tbough 

^^>>«M  a  it  diminished  the  grandeur,  yet  secured  tiie  trm- 

detoee.   quUlity  of  Greece,  and  prevented  the  weakness  of 

anyone  republic  from  falling  a  prey  totbe  ambition 

oi  another.    But  notwithstanding  this  declaration, 

which  was  universally  approved  by  their  neig^ 

bours,  they  had,  either  from  resentment  or  from 

policy,  remained  above  two  years  spectators  of 

the  decline  of  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  the  growth 

of  the  Tbeban  league.  Whatever  uneasiness  might 

be  eccasioned  by  the  increasing  strength  of  then: 

*  Xenoph.    &  Plut   ui   Agesilao.    Diodoraiy   L    xv.  &  Pmusamis 

t  Castor  and  Pollux^  to  caUed  from  their  nuythw  Tyndari^  or 
Leda. 

t  Tbe  mutineers  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  seize  an  important 
poit  m  tha  ei^*  Agesilans  observed  them  aa  they  marched  thither,  and 
immediately  auapectini^  their  dea|gii»  called  ovt,  that  they  bad  mlarafcifw 
his  orders ;  declaring  it  to  be  his  meaning,  that  they  should  sq>araite  into 
different  dirisions,  and  repair  to  the  several  posts  which  he  named.  The 
conspiratora  natiimUy  oondnded  that  he  knew  nothing  of  their  purpose; 
and  separating  aa  he  commanded,  could  never  afterwards  find  an  oppor* 
tmiity  to  unite  in  such  numbers  as  rendered  them  dangerous. 


I10W  nnif  was  miffickntly  balanced  by  ttie  decay  c  ii  ap.  . 
and  downfid  of  thair  aacient  and  ioveterate  enemy* 


Birt  though,  doubtless,  they  ardently  desired  the 
niin  of  the  Spartan  power,  they  could  not  sincerely 
9fiprore  the  cruel  destruction  of  their  persons  and 
of  their  (ity •  When  informed  of  the  terrible  de* 
rastation  of  Laconia^  they  naturally  felt  a  return 
of  compassion  for  a  people,  whose  exploits,  on 
many  memorable  occasions,  had  done  such  signal 
honour  to  the  GreciBn  name. 

The  emissaries  of  Agesilaus,  whose  superior  Argu. 
mind  bad  assumed  dictatorial  power  amidst  the  dis-whkA 
tTMSofhb  country,  seized  the  favouraUe  opportu^p^^^ 
nity  to  urge,  with  the  Athenians,  many  motives  of  ^'^'i^' 
action,  which  seldom  cerate  amidst  the  cold  life-' 
less  politics  of  modern  times.  They  took  notice  that 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  had  often  mutu* 
ally  assisted  each  other  in  seasons  of  distress,  and 
that  the  most  glorious  sera  of  their  story  was  that  in 
wliicb  the  two  republics  had  united  their  councils 
and  measures  against  a  common  enemy.  That^ 
when  the  ^irit  of  riyality  and  ambition  had  un- 
happily divided  Greece,  and  the  Athenians  were 
exposed  to  the  calamities  of  a  long  and  unfortunate 
war,  they  had  been  protected  by  the  humanity  of 
Sparta  against  the  implacable  rage  of  the  Thebans, 
who  wished  to  demolish  the  city  of  Athens,  and  to 
reduce  its  territory  to  the  barren  solitude  of  the 
Crimean  plain.  That,  by  the  moderation  of  Sparta» 
the  Athenians  had  not  only  been  saved  from  the 
vengeance  of  foreign  enemies,  but  delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  domestic  tyrants^  and  the  cruel  tyran- 
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CHAP,  ny  of  the  Pisistratidae.    The  merit  of  then  leirri* 
^^^''    ces  deserved  the  reward  of  gratitude ;  the  berAdir 
tary  renowo  of  Athens  ui^a^ed  her  to  protect  the 
miserable ;  and  justice  demanded  that  she  sha«dd 
assert,  and  maintain,  the  conditions  of  a  reorat 
treaty,  which  she  herself  had  proposed^  and  wbieb 
the  Thebans,  after  accepting,  bad  so  nnaifaathr 
violated. 
How  re-       A  loud  and  discordant  muraaur  ran  thrai^  the 
^Aihl  assembly.    Some  approved  the  demand,  others 
°'^'^'      observed  Ihat  the  Spartans  changed  their  tankage 
with  their  fortune ;  that  they  had  fomserly,  and 
probably  would  again,   whenever  they  beosmM 
powerful,  assume  a  very  dilBerent  tone,  and,  in* 
stead  of  colouring  by  false  disguises,  display  io  ils 
Aative  force  their  inveterate  enmity  to  Athens. 
That  the  late  treaty  of  peace  could  not  entiAle 
them  to  any  assistance,  since  they  themseires  had 
begun  the  war  by  the  invasion  of  Arcadia ;  a  war 
undertaken  from  the  unjust  motive  of  supporting 
the  tyrannical  usurpation  of  the  nobles  of  Tegea 
over  the  rights  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
Speech  of     Together  with  the  Lacedsmonian  ambassadois, 
^'ec^Hn-  ^^  come  those  of  Corinth  and  Phlius,  cities  en»* 
^lAfi.      nently  distinguished  by  an  unshaken  fidelity  to 
their  ancient  confederate  and  protector.    Cleiteles 
the  Corinthian,  observing  what  turn  the  debate  was 
likely  to  take,  stood  up  and  said,  <<  Were  it  a  mat* 
ter  of  doubt,  Athenians!  who  are  the  aggressors, 
the  melancholy  experience  of  our  state  would  re* 
move  the  difificulty.    Since  the  renovation  oiibt 
pMCjB  of  Antalcidasy  the  Qorinthiansy  surely  have 


not  commhted  hostilities  agsooA  aoy  power  inCHAP. 
Greece.  Yet  the  Thebans  have  entered  our  tei>^^^ 
riiory,  cut  down  our  trees,  burned  our  houses^ 
plundered  our  cattle  and  effects.  How,  then,  can 
you  refuse  your  assistance  to  those  who  have  been 
go  manifestly  injured,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
tri^ty,  to  which,  at  your  express  desire,  they  ac^ 
ceded  and  swore  ?"  The  assembly  loudly  approved 
the  discourse  of  Cleiteles,  which  was  supported  and 
ctmflrmed  by  the  arguments  and  eloquence  of  Pa- 
trocles  the  Phliasian. 

^It  is  manifest,  I  think,  to  all  of  you,  Athe*orPatro. 
Bians!  that  should  Sparta  be  destroyed,  Athens  py^|^ 
must  be  the  next  object  of  the  hostility  of  Thebes* 
flince  that  city  alone  would  then  stand  in  the  way 
of  her  ambition.  The  cause  of  the  Lacedas^ 
roonians  therefore  is,  in  fact,  your  own.  You 
must  embrace  it  with  ardour,  as  the  last  oppor- 
iunity  which  the  gods  perhaps  will  afford  you,  of 
de&ndingthe  general  freedom  at  the  head  of  your 
allies,  and  of  preventing  the  dangerous  domination 
of  .the  Thebans ;  the  effects  of  which,  you,  who  are 
Uieir  neighbours,  would  feel  with  peculiar  severity. 
By  taking  this  resolution,  which  is  equally  gene^ 
lous  and  salutary,  you  will  acquire  a  fund  of  merits 
Bot  only  with  the  Spartans,  than  whom  none  were 
ever  more  mindful  of  favours,  or  mere  ambitious 
of  honest  fame,  but  also  with  us  their  allies,,  who^ 
sioce  we  have  continued  fiiithful  to  our  friends  in 
their  adversity,  cannot  be  suspected  of  ingratitude 
to  our  prosperous  benefactors.  I  have  heard  with 
admiration  bow^  in  ancient  times,  the  injured  and 
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OH  AT.  ftflKcted  always  bad  recourse  to  Atbens;  and 
^^^J^  never-  disappointed  of  relief.    I  now  no  kmg^ 
liear,  but  see,  the  Lacedttmomians,  with  tlieirfaHti- 
ful  allies,  soliciting  your  protectioB  agaioit  tke 
Thebans,  whose  unrelentii^  cruelty  could  not  per- 
suade Sparta,  in  the  height  of  her  resentment  and 
of  her  power,  to  desolate  your  country,  and  to  re- 
duce you  into  serritude.    Tour  ancestors  acquired 
just  renown  by  saving  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Ai^ 
gives,  to  whom  the  impiety  of  Thebes  denied  the 
sacred  rites  of  burial*.    How  much  greater  re* 
nown  will  redound  to  you,  when  the  Lacedie* 
monians,  by  your  generous  assistance,shall  beaev^ 
from  death.    It  was  deemed  meritoriouB  in 
to  have  defended  the  children  of  HercuMs 
the  unnatural  persecution  of  Eurystheus;  but  it 
will  be  far  more  glorious  for  jrotito  hava  dedkadod 
not  only  the  descendants  of  that  hero,  the  hei» 
ditary  kings  of  Lacedsemon,  but,  along  with  them; 
tile  senate,  the  magistrates,  the  peofde;  hi  aae 
word,  to  have  delivered  the  whole  nation  frem  a 
danger  dreadful  in  itself,  and  otherwise  inevitable. 
During  the  prosperity  of  their  empire,  the  Lsee* 
dsemoniansprevented  your  destruction  by  a  decree^ 
which  displayed  their  humanky,  without 
their  safety.    Tou  are  called  to  defend  the 
dsemonians,  not  by  inactive  decrees,  but  by  asna 
and  courage.    Arm  then  in  their  behalf;  end, 
forgetful  of  recent  animosities,  repay  the  impoitant 

*  See  ToL  L  c.  i.  p.  26.    The  &ct8  alluded  to  in  the  text  «i«  lehted 
in  all  the  panegyrici  of  Atbeni,  by  Plato,  Iiytiad>  laocintet,  andHkucy^ 
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aerrkeis  which,^  in  the  Barbanan  war»  the  Talour  of  c  «  a  p. 
Sparta  rendered  to  Athens  and  to  all  Greece."       .J!^^ 

The  assembly  was  so  deeply  affected  by  the  per«iphicnt«i 
sitasive  discourse  of  the  Phliasian,  that  they  refused  ^^,e 
to  bear  any  thing  in  opposition  to  it,  and  <ieter-^^|^J^^^ 
mined,  almost  unanimously,    to  take  the  field*  ^,<>'<''^?'^ 
Ipiiicraies  was  named  funeral;  twelve  thousand 
nen  were  ordered  to  repair  to  his  standard ;  the 
daerifices  were  propitious ;  the  troops  made  a  short 
repast ;   and  such  was  their  ardour  to ,  meet  the 
enemy,  that  many  of  them  marched  forth  without 
waking  the  orders  of  their  commander*. 
'  Epaminondas,  meanwhile,  had  committed  dread-  ^J^^^^|^ 
fill  devastation  in  Laconia*     His  repulse  from  the  tinues  hi» 
capital  bad  exasperated  his  hostilities  against  the  ii^7iS? 
country.    He  had  desolated  the  fertile  banks  of^'^''^'^' 
tbe  Burotas,  which  were  thick  planted  with  houses, 
and  abounding  in   all  the  conveniences  of. life 
known  to  the  austere  simplicity  of  Sparta.    He 
IukI  assaulted  Helos  and  Gythium ;  and,  traversing 
tiie  whole  province,  had  destroyed  the  villages. by 
fire,  and  the  inhabitants  by  the  sword.  Even  these 
terrible  ravages  did  not  satisfy  his  resentment ;,  he 
determined  that  Uie  invasion  of  Laconia  should 
not  be  a  temporary  evil,  which  the  labour  of  years 
might  repair ;  and  for  this  purpose  employed  an 
expedient,  which,  even  after  he  m^t  evacuate 
tbeir  couolry,  must  leave  the  Laeedaeoaonians  ex- 
posed to  the  rage  of  an  implacable  enemy. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  relate  the  various  for^Beiwii^ 
tunes  of  tbe  Messenians.     About  three  centuries  oiymp. ' 

cii  % 
*  This  whole  tnnnction  is  explained  in  l^enoplu  p.  S09«r^l3.  A-  P-  3S9. 
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ff^  heeniitMoiMliCidly  theSfarta»e;t^  lerrilaiy 
had  been  seiMd*  and  dtrided  atBong  tkal  paopie} 
tba  ancieoft  iabakUanta  kad  been  raduoed  into  aei^ 
ttlude^  and  compiled  to  cttlliTate  tbek  paternal 
lleldg  for4ba  benaflt  of  cruel  masters;  ordi8|K«ae4 
Ito  miienible  banishannt  #yer  Greeoa^  Itaiy,  ami 
Sktty.  After  two  centuries  of  baaniliatiaQ  andl 
ealaaanty»the  bmnaaitj,  coocurring^vilhtkeiiolky 
of  Athensy  took  eompastioD  en  iim  wrfbrti 
•ace,  and  aettled  tham  in  tbe  tenritory  of  Ni 
tv«»  and  Uie  neighbouring  istand  of  Cephaieniif 
Tbe  MeseanianB  displayed  tbejr  gralUude  ky  iaapoa- 
tant  sanrices  dming  the  Peloponaesian  war;:  bat 
tttmr  most  rigorous  exertions  oonld  not  longjtotand 
Ae  declining  fortune  of  Athens,  The  eyenft  of  ^at 
war  reodemd  Sparta  tiie  arbiter  of  Greece;  aad 
the  Messeniaas  were  the;  first  objects  ef  hoe  aeaKi- 
Yahie  .tyranny,,  being  umyersaUy  enslaTcd^bansb- 
od^orpnt  to  death*  It  is  probable  that  tkeaciAte]?- 
.  ed  ranmiosofitfais  niserable  comnKtmty  woviAMoA 
teom  eycary  quarter  to  the  alaadard  <tf  £pannMh 
das,  fejoicing  in  an  opportunity  to  retaliate  tho  uh« 
leleallng  perseralioa  of  a  people,  who  now  sufiiMod 
the  catanilies.  which  they  bad  so  olten  inflicted 

.  But  Jtitaie  iQRiend  Toiee  of  history  ascribes  to  Eph- 
ninondas  the  merit  of  asseoibUng  the  Messeniaiie*. 

-  It  iacastain  that  he  rebuilt  their  city,  and  put 
them  in  possession  of  their  territory ;  an  art  of 
Irind  ^be^eioence   which .  iaiflkted  a  SMst  iinex* 

'  *       ,  *  Plutarch,  in  Pelopid.    DIodor.  L  xv.  p*  491.    Fausam.  Metsen.  p. 
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^Mletf  ana  cruel  punisbineiit  es  flw8|MWteliif4Mil»c-«  ^n 
l^held  tiie  ashes  of  a  nation^  mrhich  lliey  Ml  tWM4  Jg^ 
ewleaTaured  to  ^xtingiiish,  revire  and  flourbh  im 
tlieir  neigbbooriiood ;  conUnaally  laiwaaae  hj  Ifaa 
tecesBian  of  Sfwrtaa  aithjects  and  akf^a ;  anl».Mi^ 
cooraged  by^  a  Tliebaii  ganiMn,  and  tbefar  omb 
ivfeterate  bastUiiy,  waftah  every  fiiroiirable  oty 
CMimi  to  exert  the  full  forae  of  tfaak  Taageaaice^ 

EpMuoMidafi  had  aceompttriied  tMs  MtaaM-TbeAtht. 
dK«iary  enterpriae,  when  he  veceived  iDtell^ence  df  ^fi^id. 
41k  notions  of  the  Athenian  army  Gomatiatided  hf 
Ipbicrates.    That  illustrious  general  had  aUoMml 
the  aidour  of  bis  troops  to  evaporate^  by  putsuicig 
m  conduct  which  it  k  imposaiUe^  at  ibis  distance  of 
-time  to  explain^  but  which  the  nulilary  historiaat 
condaasm^  as  highly  unworfthy  of  Us  fonner  vo- 
Hewn*    When  celerity  was  ofihe  tttaiost  impoiftr 
Mioe>  he  wasted  sareral  precious  days  M  Corinth^ 
without  any  necessity,  or  even  prelenoe»  for  tUs  um^ 
Bcaaoaable  delay.    His  soldiers  loudly  dcnaoded 
lo  aseet  the  enen^»  or  eren  to  assault  the  walls  of 
jAkiigos»  the  strongest  and  most  populous  city  inPe* 
loponnesus,  and  not  inferior  to  Thebes  itself  in  ao- 
tare  anitnoaity  against  their  eonmon  toe*    l^ifafera* 
tee,  liowever^eof^raced  none  of  those  taaaaure^but 
'led  his  army  towards  Arkradia ;  eitpeetiog,perhs|ia» 
what  actually  happened,  tint  ^the  news  of  his  ar* 
-rival  there  wotdd  detttcr  Laeonia  franthe  lieetile 
^  iof  ader. 

It  cannot  be  lasagiaedt  indeed^  Ifaal  Efrnt^ntTht- 
iioodas  fiMred  the  issue  of  an  eugegenent  with  Hie 
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Ailieffifafii.    Bat  he  wu  justly  akniied  wMi  tl^- 
interest  which  even  that  people  bad  taken  in  the 
danger  of  Sparta.    The  indignatibn  and  raaent*- 
fioent  which  they,  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  Ifae  in* 
jured,  discovered  on  this  occasion,  tauglit  bioi  what 
sentiments  his  conduct  must  excite  in  more  iaopar- 
tial  states,  should  he  persist  in  his  original  plan, 
destroy  the  Lacedemonian  capital,  and,  as  the 
orator  Leptines  expressed  it,  **  pluck  out  an  eye  of 
Greece*/'    Many  concurring  causes  tended  min 
to  accelerate  his  departure.    The  Arcadians  w«ie 
called  home  to  defend  their  houses  and  fanAiesL 
The  Elians  and  Argives  were  anxious  to  aectne 
their  booty  by  an^expeditious  retreat.    Even  the 
Thebans  were  weary  of  an  expedition  wlrieh  liad 
consumed  several  winter  months,  a  season  in  wltieb 
ibey  were  not  accustomed  to  keep  the  field,    fn- 
virions  likewise  gtew  scarce ;  and  Epaminondas, 
pressed  by  difficulties  on  every  side,  prepanred  to 
evacuate  Hhe  Lacedsemonian  territories ;  hvtaot 
(in  the  words  of  Xehophon)  until,  *<  every  thing 
of  value  had  been  consumed  or  plundered,  poured 
out,  or  burned  downf." 
The  The-      At  the  saitte  time  that  the  Thebans  left  Laeooia, 
Athenians  Iphicratcswithdrew  the  Athenians  fromthecouotry 
^v^lc.  which  they  had  invaded.    The  two  armiea  filed 
^^ll^off,  as  by  mutual  consent,  and  returned  to  their 
«n-         respective  cities  by  separate  roads,  without  any  at* 
tempt  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  each  othen 
Iphicrates  was  blamed  for  allowing   an  enemy, 
lieavy  with  plunder,  and  exhausted  by  the  fatigue 
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(»(a  wittter*8c»«i|^igii^  to  pass  unmolested  tbroiii^  c  ■  af. 
tbe  istbows  of  Corialb.  PeLopMaa  aod  Epa-  ^^^^" 
mmoadas  were  accuaed  and  tried  before  the  The^ 
ban  assembly^  for  protracting  the  term  of  th^ic 
cQiniBand  beyond  the  time  Umited  by  law.  The 
former  ditoovered  less  courage  than  might  have 
bpen  expected  from  his  impetuous  and  daring, 
chavacten  He,  who  had  never  feared  the  sword 
of  an  eoemyt  trembled  at  the  angry  voice  of  his 
iMofent  accusers.  But  Epamioondas  displayed^ 
on.  this  occasion,  the  superiority  of  philosophical 
firmness,  seated  in  the  mind,  to  that  constitutional 
c#urage  which  is  the  result  of  blood  and  spirits. 
The  latter  is  sufficient  for  a  day  of  battle ;  but  thq  . 
former  alone  can  yield  support  in  every  vicissitude 
ofSortuoe. 

Jnstead  of  observing  the  formality  of  a  regular  ?pt^- 
ai»fence,the  illustrious  Theban  undertook  the  icb  fends  hi* 
Tidious  task  of  pronouncing  his  own  panegyric*. ' 
Afier  relating  hb  exploits,  without  amplificatioi^ 
3od  without  diminution,  he  concluded  by  observ-> 
jqg,  <^  that  he  could  submit  to  death  wilhout  rer 
luctance,  secure  of  immortal  fame,  earned  in  the 
service  of  hiscountry."  The  seditious  demagogues 
were  awed  by  bis  magnanimity ;  the  anger  of  the 
assembly  against  himself  and  his  colleague  dissolved 
in  admiration ;  and  Epaminoodas  was  conducted 
from  the  tribunal  with  as  much  glory  as  from  the 
fiald  of  Leuctra. 

*  FlataTch.  die  sul  Laodei  p.  540. 
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CHAP.     From  tb#  invasion  af  LMoniftfto  tll6  ^d^tf 
^^^^^  eogagenent  at  Mantinsa,  there  etapsMl  dx  yel^M 
Intricacy  of  iadecisive  war  and  tomultuom  adii^ly ;  bttftles 
^il^nt^lost  and  gained,  conquests  fiiade  and  abandoned, 
evenu.     i^uignces  Concluded  and  broken ;  treaties  of  peace 
proposed,  accepted,  and  Tiolated  by  tborie  who 
felt  tbe  unhappy  effects  of  ^isneninons  which  0ieir 
rancorous  animosity  was  tonwillir^  to  terammle^' 
In  examining  the  history  of  this  period,  we  may 
perceive  tbe  same  confmion  in  the  r^ation,  i^An^ 
appears  at  first  sight  to  have  been  in  tbe  trtenis 
themselves.    It  is  necessary,  however,  to  reduce 
them  into  the  form  of  a  regular  narrative.    In 
important  concerns,  minnerous  bodies  of  mei^ 
however  they  may  act  without  effbct,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  act  eiUtrdy  without  design  r  their  w» 
lives,  unsteady  and  capricious  as  they  ofiteti  are, 
Iwm  the  invisible  chain  which  it  is  the  busittett  nf 
the  historian  to  investigate  and  to  follow ;  since  it 
as  otherwise  impossible  that  the  transactions  which 
be  describes,  should  affivrd  either  soHd  instntcttM^ 
t>r  any  rational  entertainment. 
TkeriH.      Early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  theLaced«M^ 
tveen      niaus.  With  the  few  allies  who  still  adhered  to  ibfSst 
•ndsplirtatsause,  dispatchcd  an  embassy  to  Athens,  in  order 
^finned  |^  gtrengthen  the  bands  of  amity  afti^miion  wilh 
g[^     that  republic.    In  the  confei-ence  hdd  for  Ibat  pn^ 
eiii  1.      pose,  it  appeared  that  the  Spartans  were  eithcfr  ve^ 
deeply  affected  by  tlie  recent  obligations  ccmferred 
onttheai,or  thatthey  very  earnestly  de^hnedtbe^eon- 
tinuance  of  similar  favours.    They  acknowledged 
that  the  experience^  the  braveryi  tli^  naval  victoiies 
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^M  foftiuio  of.  Albeofl^  jusajenlkMber  to  A^^ 
¥«l^ig9ty  ^f  tbo  Grecifto  sefts^  aftd  when  ibis  etn^  ^'^^^ 
€MAm,  whkh  had  faitberta  beeo  witheld  witb'''''"^'''^ 
such  disdain,  could  not  satisfy  the  oHire  patriotic, 
or  rather  the  less  generous,  meoibers  of  the  assem*^ 
\iy,  tbey  condescended  to  grant  another  acknow^ 
ledgmeot  atili  more  ioconststent  with  the  pride  of 
Iheii:  hereditary  |H*eteiisions ;  that  in  such  military 
•9|)editioii0  as  were  undertaken  by  the  joint  fbrcea 
<tf  both  v«ipiiUics»  the  command  should  be  equal 
Sild  alternate ;  so  that  an  army  of  LacedaemonianB 
(a  thing  hitherto  unexampled,)  would  be  com*' 
avanded  during  half  the  campa^n  by  Athenian 
generals.  Patrocles  thePhliasiain,  whose  eloquence 
aJKl  address  had  been  distinguished  in  tho  former 
fiegociation,  was  not  less  sictive  in  the  present ; 
cbieSy  by  ki$  iaterventioo  inaAters  were  finally 
•djusAtd ;  an  allianoe  of  the  most  intimate  kind 
W9B  concluded  between  the  two  republics ;  and^  by 
4fae .  aesistanQe  of  the  generous  Phliasian,  the  Spar- 
tens  oUaiafd  tbb  important  adrantage,  without 
the  disgrace  of  many  iaefiEectttal  overtures,  or  the 
MoctificaAkHi  ^  long  supplicatory  speeches^  which 
tiKiy  .deemed  of  all  things  thet  most  grievous^* 

The  Spartan  negociations,  so  fortunate  iaTheSp«^ 
AiheM,  were  equally  successful  with  Dionysius^*^ 
4yrantofSicay,  aind  Artaxenes  King  of  Persia.  ^^JjJ;, 
The  former,  Umself  a  Dorian,  naturally  lamented  •^  ^^^ 
the.  htmiiliation  Md  distress  of  a  people  who,  • 
4m]iig  sttfen  Inmdred  years,  had  fisrned  the 
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CHAP,  principal  ornament  and  defence  of  ibe  BoriaD 
,3^^  race ;  and  the  latter  pursued  bis  ordinary  system 
of  politics,  of  assisting  the  \veaker  party,  in  order 
to  balance  thecontending  powers^  and  to  perpetv- 
ate  the  bostilities  of  Greece* 
Miiiury  While  the  Lacedaemonians  gained  strength  by 
these  important  alliances,  their  enemies  took  tlpe 
field.  The  Arcadians  began  the  caoipaigii  by 
entering  the  territory  of  Pallene,  an  Achaean  re* 
public,  which  still  remained  faithful  to  Sparta. 
The  country  was  laid  waste,  the  villages  burned, 
the  city  taken  by  storm,  and  the  garrisoa».coDsist« 
ing  of  three  hundred  men,  partly  Lacedaoao* 
nians,  were  put  tQ  the  sword,  boon  after. this  suc- 
cess, the  Arcadians  were  joined  by  the  Eliaoa  and 
Argives.  Epaminondas  likewise  marched  south* 
ward  at  the  head  of  the  Thebans,  their  foot  amouqt- 
ing  to  seven  thousand,  and  their  cavalry  to  five 
hundred.  Before  he  reached  the  Isthmus,  the  Ia- 
cedaemonians  had  been  reinforced  by  a  body  of  two 
thousand  Sicilian  troops,  agreeably  to  their  treaty 
with  Dionysius:  and  tlte  Athenians  had  taken  the 
field,  under  the  command  of  Chabrias,  actually  the 
most  respected,  or  at  least  the  most  popular,  of 
their  generals.  It  was  naturally  the  olgect  of  the 
Spartan  and  Athenian  commanders,  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  Epaminondas  with  his  southern 
allies.  For  this  purpose  they  strongly  guarded, 
and  even  fortified  the  Isthmus ;  an  expedient  which 
bad  not  been  put  in  practice  since  the  invasion 
of  Xerxes,  The  l^hebans,  however,  broke 
Uuough,   look   Sicyon,   and   assaulted  Coriotli. 


Btft  ChArias,  who  happened  at  this  time  to  enjoy  chap. 
the  alternate  command,  repulsed  them  with  such  ^^^^ 
loss,  that  Epaminondas  judged  proper  to  retire  Reireat  of 
homeward ;  on  which  account  he  was  blamed  and  ^^  *' 
^sgraced  by  his  countrymen,  who,  insolent  with 
prosperity,  thought  themselves  entitled  to  perpe^ 
tual  good  fortune. 

The  unexpected  retreat  of  the   Thebans,  o{^^ 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  conjecture  the  real  cause*i  the  \r. 
occasioned  mucfar dissatisfaction  among  their  con* 
federates,  particularly  the  Arcadians.  This  simple, 
but  warlike  people,  had  obtained  distinguished 
lionour  in  several  recent  expeditions.   They  were 
usually  conducted  by  the  Mantinsean  Lycomedes, 
a  man  gallant  in  enterprise,  and  persevering  in 
execution ;  rich,  noble,  eloquent,  and  generous* 
Under  a  commander  equally  respected  and  belov- 
ed, the  Arcadians  found  nothing  too  arduous  for 
tiieir  courage.  In  regular  engagements,  they  com* 
•nionly  proved  victorious  wherever  they  fought. 
But  their  principal  tnerit  was  displayed  in  am- 
bushes and  surprise,  and  all  the  dangerous  stra* 
fag^ms  of  desultory  war.     When  a  favourable 
occasion  summoned  their  activity,  neither  length 
of  way,  nor  difficult  mountains,  nor  storms,  nor 
darkness,  could  interrupt  their  course,  or  (prevent 
their  unforeseen  assaultf.    Unassisted  and  alone> 
ihey  had  often  def^ted  superior  strength  and 

*  The  Theban  denuigoguet,  as  we  leam  from  Biodonu  and  Flu. 
tarch,  accused  Epaminondas  of  treacherous  correspondence  with  tho 
enemy,  or  at  least  of  seeietlj  fitvonrmg  their  cause ;  bat  this  is  altogether 
improbable 

t  Vid.  Xenoph.  €18,  k  seqft. 
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9^  A.F  Bumhefv;  ^nd  wIiq«,  together  wUb tiieir  FdafiiNip 
^^'  pesian  idlies,  tbey  served  und^r  the  TbebsAalpaA* 
vd,  iheif  prowess  had  been  ei<;kA0wle<%edaBda4« 
pited  by  tbe  united  an^y. 

Em»anr-  The  Impulse  and  retreat  of  KpaminondM  gavie 
'^'  relief  and  splendour  to  the  vecent  glory  of  Avcadii^ 
and  inspired  Lycoroedes  with  an  ^caUtioB  wbidi 
he  easily  eomniumGated  to  his  ceuntiyinen.  He 
told  ihfimt  '*That  they  were  the  aMsi  aneient^ 
the  most  populous,  and  swely  not  the  least  war- 
like cooomuoity  in  Peloponnesus;  hut  that  t|ie]f 
|iad  hitb^io  neglected  to  profit  of  the  advanli^aa 
wbiob  they  ecyoyed.  In  tbe  meinorable  ww  M 
twenty*sf  van  years,  th^y  had  joined  with  tbe  Imr 
ftdsmonians,  wkifrnt  tbey  had  raised  to  an  author 
rity,  of  whkb  tbe  Arcadiansi  as  well  as  the  rail 
of  Greece,  fisR  the  intolevaUe  oppiession.  ThM 
of  late  years  they  had  acted  with  th«  Tfaehpini^ 
who,,  by  their  assistanoe  diiefly^  bad  attuned  a 
inery  alarming  degree  of  power,  wbieh  they  oe- 
casionaliy  ei^erted  or  remitted,  as  suited  their  own 
convenience,  without  ^e  snvillest  regard  t«  tbe 
kiterestof  their  confederates.  If  this  power  shMshl 
h^  increased,  might  not  the  yioke  of  Thebee  be* 
f  ome  as  giieifous  as '  tbait  of  Sparta  1  it  waa  tioM 
for  tbe  Arcadians  to  know  their  own  worth;  to 
di^ain^  following  the  atandoed  of  any  foreign 
ftate  i  and  not  only  to  yindieate  their  fseedoii^  iMt 
to  claim  their  just  pre-eminence."  The  assembly 
appfaaded  tbe  manly ^  resolution  of  Lycomedeii 


Md,  nk  order  to  render  it  eflfecMiat,  ^(ercriineil  til  <^  h  a  i>« 
keep  possession  of  such  places  as  they  bad  taken  J^^^ 
ftom  ibe  LaeedmHoiiiatts  or  their  allies  in  Elis  and 
Acfaaia,  and  to  complete  tbeir  conqaests  in  theM 
and  the  neif^hbottring  provinces  of  Peloponnesus* 

For  sereral  months  they  met  with  little  inter*  The  Spsr- 
ryption  in  tikis  design^  the  Spartans,  after  the  de-^j^'^';^ 
pailure  of  their  auxiikiies,  not  venturing  to  talt€  |^  ^'pp^^m 
tlie  field  until  the  approach  nff  tbe  etisuing  year,  sigrns  of 
when  they  recelTed  a  new  supply  of  troops  from  dunt"^**" 
Dionysius^  and  both  troops*  and  money  from  At-^^^"!)^ 
taxerxes.    Tlie  Theban  tiitns  were  actually  tnh^^^- 
ployed  in  Thessaly  and  Macedon,  as  we  shall  hav% 
occasion  liereafter  to  relate ;  so  that  every  circuRF 
stance  conspired  to  hasten  the  marDh  of  As^esilaui 
and  the  Lacedtismonians.    But  the  ihftrmities  in^ 
cideot  to  oM  a^  made  him  decline  the  command, 
which  was  entrusted  to  his  eon  Archidamiis ;  hik 
Colleague  Agesipoiis  not  possessing  great  abilitiea 
cfilfaer  for  war  or  government* 

Tbe  rapid  success  of  Arcbidamns,  who  seemed  oioriouf 
destined  to  restore  the  declkiing  fortune  of  Sparta,  Sfu^** 
justified  the  prudent  choice  of  the  nlagistrates  and  ^^^, 
people.    He  expelled  the  hostile  garrisons  from  ^^'^; 
the  inferior  cities  of  Laconia,  stormed  Caryte^. 
and  put  the  rebellious  inliabitants  to  the  sword. 
From  thence  he  hastened  to  Areadb,  laid  wastt 
thesontheln  fronticir  of  that  province,  and  pr&> 
pared  to  attack  tbe  populous  city  of  Parriiasia^ 
when  tbe  united  strength  of  tlie  Arcadians,  com- 

•  •  TheM  wwe  not  Fenians,  bot  f^Msot,  <'  Qmfk  itKt9Coift\H.^   9e% 
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CH  A  p.manded  hy  Lyeomedes^  and  reiMforoed  ba^  <lm 
^^  Ai^Wes,  approached  to  its  relief.  Tbeir  MrriTiA 
made  Arcbidamus  wkhdraar  to  the  hilk  that  oTer* 
haog)  the  obscmre  villi^e  of  Midea*  While  be  en- 
camped there,  Cissidaa,  who  coniroanded  the  Siei^ 
liam,' declared  that  the  time  limited  for  his  ab- 
sence was  expired,  and,  without  waiting  ao  Mh 
swer,  ordered  bis  farces  to  prepare  tlieir  bafsgi^e, 
and  to  march  towards  Lacoaia*  But  the  nearest 
passage  into  that  country  had  been  seized  by  the 
Messenians.  In  this  difficulty  Cissidas  applied  to 
Aicbidamus,  who  hastened  to  his  support..  The 
Arcadians  and  Argives  at  the  same  time  decamp- 
ed. The  hostile  armies  encountered  near  the  join- 
ing of  the  two  roads  which  led  towards  Sparta, 
from  Midea  and  Eutresios*  As  soon  as  Arcfaida-. 
mus  beheld  the  enemy  prepared  for  an  ei^ager 
ment,  he  commanded  the  Spartans  to  form,  and 
when  they  were  ready  to  advance,  addressed  tbem 
as  follows :  '<  Fellow-citizens  and  friends !  if  we 
are  still  brave,  we  may  look  forward  with  confi* 
dence ;  we  may  yet  retrieve  our  aflairs,  and  de- 
liver down  the  republic  to  posterity  as  we  receiv- 
ed it  from  our  ancestors.  Let  us  strive,  then,  by 
one  glorious  effort,  to  recover  our  hereditary  rer 
nown;  and  let  us  cease  being  the  reproach  (instead 
of  what  the  Spartans  once  were,  the  ornament  and 
defence)  of  our  friends,  our  parents,  our  families, 
and  our  country." 
^ttieof  While  he  yet  spoke,  it  thundered  on  the  right, 
^"^e''"*lbough  thftday  was  clear  and  serene.  The  soldiere, 
sp«rtM$.  fouged  by  the  noise,  looked  towards  the  direction 
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from  which  it  came,  and  beheld,  in  a  conaecratedc  h  a.  p; 
grove  at  no  great  distance^  an  altar  and  statue  of  ^^^^' 
Heixules,  the  great  progeailor  of  Archidamus  without 
and  the  Spartan  kings.    Animated  by  the  wonder-  ]^^]^  ^^ 
ful  concurrence  of  aucb  auspicious  circumstancef^ 
they  were  transpoiled  with  an  enthunasin  of  valour, 
and  impetuously  rushed  against  their  opponents,  in 
full  cojifidence   of  victory.     The  enemy,    who 
thought  that  they  had  to  do  with  a  vanqui^ed  an4 
spiritless  people,  were  astonished  at  tlieir  mien  and 
aspect  as  they  advanced  to  the  attack.    The  few 
who  waited  their  approach  were  totally  destroyed; 
many  thousands  perished  in  the  pursuit ;  it  is  said 
by  ancient  historians'"^,  that  the  Spartans  lost  not 
a  man.    Archidamus  erected  a  trophy,  and  dis-  . 
patched  a  messenger  to  Sparta.    The  people  were 
assembled,  when  he  communicated  his  extraordi* 
nairy  intelligence.    The  aged  Agesilaus  shed  tears 
of  joy.    The  Ephori  and  senators  sympathised 
with  the  emotions  of  their  king.    The  patriotic 
weakness  was  communicated  from  breast  to  breast ; 
the  amiable  contagion  spread  ;  the  sternest  mem* 
bers  of  this  numerous  assembly  softened  into  ten* 
deroess,  and  melted  in  sensibilityf. 

The  Spartans  were  prevented  from  reaping  the  full  Founda- 
fraits  of  this  victory,  through  the  considerable  rein-  Megaio- 
forcement  which  the  Arcadians  soon  afterwards  re-^^*** 
ceived  from  Thebes.    By  the  assistance  of  these 
troops,  the  Menaiians  and  Parrhasians,  who»  from 

*  Xenoph.  1.  vii.  p.  620.    Diodor.  &  Plut  ubi  supra. 
f  Xenoph.     ibid.       He    obsenres,     iwai    km69     ti    a^a    ;|»«^*    mau^ 
^ifwwt  dkJE^4  irrr.    **  SocnniBOQ  tfe  tews  to  joy  mA  sorrow.* 
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cti  \  p.  tlMk  ftilinitioii  m  the  Muitemfrmitierof  Arorib, 
^^^^  Unere  mort  exposed  to  the  incuraom  off  4he  enemft 
found  metiie  to  execute  a  design  siid  to  hmrm  bees 
fomierly  suggested  by  Epaoikioadas.  Tbey  aban- 
doned twenty  Btragglkig  and  defenceless  Tttla|^ ; 
and  choosing  an  adTantageeus  skaatioB  kk  the 
eentce  of  their  teriitoiy»  erected  a  fortress  tliere» 
which '  they  surrounded  with  a  strong  walL  *  The 
benefit  of  secarUy  attrtcted  new  inhabitants ;  the 
walls  wei^  extended  ;  the  (rfaee  acquired  the  mag^ 
nificent  name  of  Megalopolis*,  the  last  city  boilt 
by  the  Greeks,  while  they  presenred  the  dignity  of 
independent  goveminentf. 
Kewohi.  The  temporary  successof  the  Spartansunder  Ap- 
The^sMj.  cbtdamusi  which  is  gienerally  ascribed  to  the  valour 
of  that  commander,  was  principally  occasioned  by 
the  withdrawing  from  Peloponnesus,  at  a  rmf 
critical  juncture,  the  numerous  army  of  Tbebes^ 
which  was  at  that  time  called  northward,  in  order 
to  take  an  important  and  honourable  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Macedon  and  Thessaly.  Since  the  atnn 
cious  murder  of  the  heroic  Jason,  the  latter  kingdom 
had  been  afflicted  by  a  continual  train  of  crinles 
and  disorders.  Just  gratitude  and  respect  towardr 
the  memory  of  tfaeir  generous  and  warlike  cbie^  e^ 
gaged  the  Tbessalians  to  perpetuate  the  honours  of 
hi«(  family.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brothers  ^o- 
lydore  and  Polyphron;  of  whom  the  latter^  not 


•  "  The  great  city." 

f  I  have  melted  together  PMiMniM  in  Baltic,  and  IModotv^  L  sr.  p. 

234.  but  foUewcd  the  dironol^cy  of  the  Utter. 


being  aKle  to  endure  the  restraint  of  a  limitod^c h  a  r. 
much  less  of  a  divided  rule,  atiaineds  by  the  assas^  ^^^* 
sinationof  bis  colleague,  the  sole  doHiinidn  of 
Tiiesaalj.  Hia  stem  deqx^tism  wm  abcUisbed  hj 
the  bar^  of  Alexander,  wtio  aveafed  the  blood  of 
his  JiiDsman'"^  Polydore,  tbe  only  meritorioui  ac* 
lion  of  bis  life.  For  Alexaader  (as  hk  character 
is  represented  to  us)  exceeded  the  cruellies  of  P^ 
lyphroD,  and  of  all  the  detested  iynnU  that  have 
arer  been  ccyndeomed  to  the  infiwnj  of  hfetory. 
The  Thessalians  were  delivered  from  such  a  mon- 
ster by  the  domestic  conspiracy  of  bis  wife  Tbeb6« 
tbe  daughter  of  Jasoi^  and  her  brothers  Ti^pho^ 
9U%  Pitholaus,  and  l4ycophroQ;.  who  governed 
with  precarious  swayi  till  the  power  and  address 
of  PbBip  destroyed  their  usurpation,  and  rendered 
tbeif  distracted  counti^y,  which  seemed  incapable 
of  freedom,  a  province  of  Macedonia.  Such,  in 
few  words,  were  tbe  revolutions  of  Tbessaly ;  but 
the  bloody  reign  ef  Alexander  demands  mora  pai> 
tieular  attention,  being  connected  with  tbe  g^ie^ 
ral  revolutions  of  Greece. 

A  cautious  reader  will  alwaysreceive,  with  sonaeTynimy 
distrust,  the  accounts  transmitted  by  ancient  re^^t)!^' 
publicans  of    the  lives  and  actions  of  tyrantst'* 

*  His  brother,  uncle,  or  father,  according  to  different  authors. 

f  The  acccpiaiionof  tbe  word  tyrant  in  Greek  history  is  wcIlknoHTi. 
l>e  Grceka  called  tv^wmi,  ^  tyrants'*  those  who  had  acquired  sove- 
reignty  in  states  formerly  republican,  lliessaly,  Sicily,  Corinth,  &c. 
were  governed,  not  by  IU^omc,  but  Tuj*yrfi«,  ««  not  by  kings,  but  ty. 
rsnts  ;**  whereas  Macedonia,  which  had  never  been  subject  to  any  speciet 
of  popular  govemmcQt,  w^  ruled^  not  by  rvt^noh  but  0tiffMtt> "  not  by 
fyraatsy  butkiDgs.** 
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c  H  \  p-  The  popular  hirtories  of  Alexander  remind  us  of 
^^^-  the  fanciful  descriptions  of  Bosiris  or  Pygmalion. 
""^"^^^  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted^  that  the  tyrant  of  Tliegr 
saly  was  cruel  to  his  subjects,  perfidious  to  his  al- 
lies, implacable  to  bis  enemies,  a  robber  by  land, 
and  a  pirate  by  sea*:  but  that  it  was  his  usual  di- 
Tersion  to  bury  men  alive,  to  enclose  them  in  the 
akins  of  wild  beasts,  as  a  prey  to  rarenous  dogs,  to 
mutilate  and  torture  children  in  the  presence  of 
their  parentsf,  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  his 
shedding  tears  for  the  imaginary  sufferings  of  He- 
cuba and  Andromache,  during  the  represent atlon 
of  the  Troadest.   It  is  true,  that  he  is  said  to  hare 
been  ashamed  of  this  weakness,  and  to  have  left 
tiie  theatre  with  confusion ;  but  what  could  have 
engaged  a  monster,   such  as  Alexander  is  de- 
scribed, to  listen  to  the  pathetic  strains  of  the  len- 
der Eufipides?     What  pleasure,  or  whal  pidn, 
could  a  tyger,  thirsting  for  human  blood,  receive 
from  such*  an  entertainment?  Although  we  abstract 
from  his  story  many  incredible  ficiions,  Alexander 
might  well  deserve  the  resentment  of  the  Tbessa- 
lians.    His  ii^ured  subjects  took  arms,  and  soli- 
cited the  protection  of  Thebes,  whose  justice  or 
andbition  readily  embraced  their  cause.    As  Spa- 
minondas  still  continued  under  the  displeasure  of 
The dTdn  his  country,  the  Theban  army  was  conducted  by 
^r^    Pelopidas  and   Ismenias.     Their  arrival  struck 
JJ^^^^ terror  into  the  conscious  breast  of  the  tyrant,  who 


*  Theie  are  the  words  of  Xenophon,  p.  601. 

t  Plttt.  m  Moptd.  t  Id.  de  Fort  Aleauind. 
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wilbout  daring  to  trusihii  defenoe  to  the  aumex^  chap. 
oils,  guards  aod  merceMries  by  whom  his  usurpa-  w^*^ 
tioo  was  supported,  implorad  the  cleaieiiGy  of  the 
Theban  generals^  suhaultiDg  to  the  most  huniiliat- 
ing  conditiom  which  their  wisdom  might  judg^ 
proper  to  exact  for  the  future  security  of  his  sub- 
jects*. 

This  tramactioD  was  scarcely  ended,  when  **^^*^|?^ 
Thebaps»  whose  reputation  and  sueoess  rendered  es  Perdi^ 
them  the  most  proper  mediators  in  the  affiiirs  of  fh^^  of 
thoir  neighbours,   were   incited  into  Macedon,  ^^[^' 
which,  since  the  death  of  Amyntas  II.  had  be^n  a^^^if  » 
prey,  during  six  years,  to  all  the  calamities  of  a  mhos- 
disputed  succession.    Amyntas  left  three  legiti-<^p. 
mate  sons,  Alexander,  Perdiocas,  and  Philip,  and^"^^^^ 
a  natural  son,  Ptolemy,  whose  intrigues  had  occih 
stoned  all  the  disorders  of  the  kingdonu  He  could 
not  prevent  the  accesuon  of  Alexander  to  the 
throne,  as  that  prince  had  attained  the  age  of  man- 
hood at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.    But  he  em- 
bittered and  shortened  his  reign,  which  lasted  only 
ene  year;  after  which  Ptolemy  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  as  guardian  to  the  minority  of  Peiv 
diccas,  and  protector  of  Macedon^    It  soon  ap-  ' 

peared,  however,  that  his  amtution  would  not  rest 
satisfied  with  the  borrowed  power  of  a  regent 
He  gained  a  considerable  party  to  his  interest, 
l>afi9ed  the  opposition  of  Perdiccas'  partisans,  and 
boldly  usurped  the  sovereignty.  The  friends  of 
ibat  unfortunate  prince  had  recourse  to  the  justi|:ff 

•  Diodor.  I  XT.  c  xvii.  &  Plut  in  Pelopi4 
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CHAP,  and  power  of  Thebes.    Pelopidas  entered  Mace* 
^^^^    don  at  IJbe  bead  of  his  army ;  restored  the  nuoie* 


rous  exiles  whom  Ptolemy  had  banished;  asserted 
the  just  rights  of  Perdiccas  to  the  throne ;  aad»  af* 
ter  receiving  hostages  from  the  contendit^  £bc- 
tions,  among  whom  was  Philip,  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  Perdiccas,  afterwards  King  of  Macedon, 
and  conqueror  of  Greece,  returned  towards  Tbes* 
saly^  having  finally  re-established  the  tranquillity 
of  the  neighbouring  kingdom^. 
ig  ireache.     lo  his  journey  through  a  country  where  he  bad 
!dz<^  and  ^  l<(tely  acted  the  part  of  a  judge  and  master,  it 
iffl^ttott-  geemed  as  if  little  danger  could  reasonably  be  ap- 
Alexander,  prehended.    Pelopidas  had  sent  before  him  a  coo* 

m  his  jour-  , 

ney         siderable  detachment  of  his  army,  to  conduct  the 
Tbi^Jdy.  Macedonian  hostages  towards  Thebes.    With  the 
cwTi'    remainder,  he  marched  securely  through  the  tar- 
A.a  367.  ritory  of  his  Thessalian  coitfederates,  when  he  was 
informed  that  Alexander  had  come  to  meet  him 
at  the  head  of  hb  mercenaries*    Even  this  suspi- 
cious circumstance  could  not  undeceive  the  credo* 
lous  confidence  of  the  Theban  chief.  He  imagined 
that  the  tyrant  had  taken  this  measure  in  order  to* 
shew  him  respect,  and  tojustify  himself  against  some 
recent  complaints  of  his  injured  subjects.    Witb 
I  an  imprudence  which  all  historians  agree  to  con- 

(  4^mnt,  both  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  threw  thera- 

• 

*  Diodor.  1.  xv.  cxvii.  &  Plut.  in  Felopid. 

f  Besides  IModorus  and  Plutarch,  the  sage  Polybiua  severely  arraigns 
the  incauliois  inwtof  Pdopidas.  PioIjIk  Casaub.  t.  ii.  p.  98.  Pbtjbias 
in  that  passage  speaks  of  the  expedition  as  an  embassy.  I  have  carefiill|y 
compared  the  different  writers,  and  adopted  the  account  that  seemed 
most  probable  and  oonaiatcnt. 
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selves  into  the  hands  of  a  traitor,  who  gloried  in  c  ft  a  p. 
despising  laws  human  and  divine.    They  were  in-  ^^^^^ 
stantlj  seized  by  his  order,   carried  to  I%erae, 
bound,  imprisoned,  and  exposed  to  Uie  imuHing 
eyes  of  an  invidious  multitude. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  Theban  8oldien^i^a«<i 
should  have  been  animated  with  indignation  andminonda? 
rage  at  the  unexampled  treatment  of  their  beloved 
diiefs.  But  their  numbers  were  too  small  to  coii^ 
tend  with  the  Thessalian  mercenaries ;  and,  When  a 
powerful  reinforcement  arrived  from  BiBotia,  they 
fatally  experienced,  in  the  first  encounters  with  the 
enemy,  the  absence  of  l^elopidas,  and  thedegrada- 
tlon  of  his  magnanimous  friend.  The  arniy  was 
reduced  to  the  utmost  dffiicuities,  encompassedoD 
every  side,  unwilling  to  fight,  and  unable  to  fly. 
The  troops  justly  accused  the  inexperience  of  their 
commanders,  remembering  their  glorious  cam* 
^a^ns in thePeloponnesus,  where  they  contended 
iHilh  far  more  formidaUe  enemies,  fipamidondas, 
who  had  commanded  them  on  Itiose  memoraUe 
occasions,  actually  served  in  the  ranks.  The 
soldidrtf  with  one  accord  saluted  him  general.'  The 
sitigular  aUliiies  of  this  extraottKnaryananispeedily 
dianged  the  posture  of  affeirs;  the  tyrant  wHs  de* 
fluted  in  his  turn,  and  compelled  to  reiife.  Ep» 
lAinondas^  instead  of  pushing  bim  to  leictremity^. 
which'  might  have  turned  his  desperate  futy  againsi . 
tile  valuable  lives  of  the  Th^ebatf  prisoners,  bo^^ 
vtred  round  with  a  vietorioiia  army^  ostantetiousljir 
displayed  the  advantages  of  military  skill  and  con- 
duct, and,  while  he  kept  Alexander  in  continual 


49$  TB  wastomw  or 

CBAF  ntpectmd.fear*  yet  left  ban  8iifficieDt4iiDef»ri^ 

J^^^  pentanc^  aod  subauasimi.    Tlik  judicious  pbn  oi 

oper9tiK>ii8  was  attended  with  success.    The  iy  nut 

implored  peace ;  but  be  only  received  a  truce  of 

thirty  days,  on  condition  of  restoring  the  persons 

of  Pelopidas  and  Ismeoias*. 

^^^^^     Those  wlio  love  to  find  in  history  ereots  eat«a-> 

dMdumv  ordtnary  and  romantic,  would  not  easily  excuse  my 


omitting  to  mention  the  interview  of  Ptlopida% 
nidbi,  during  bis  imprisonment,  with  the  TbessaKaa 
^^^^  Qrueeor  Th?  daughter  of  tMe.  heroic  Jason  united 
the  beauty  of  the  one  sea  with  the  courage  of  the 
other,  and  was  beloved  by  lier  hushamd  with  awch 
Ipve  as  a  tyrant  can  feel,  wbkh  is  always  corrapCed 
by  suspicion*  At  her  esraest  and  repeated  entien* 
ties,  Tbebe  was  permitted  to  see^  and  eonweoe 
with  the  Tbeban  general,  whose  merit  and  6me 
she  had  long  admired.  But  this  appearance  didnol 
answer  her  expectation.  Aibeholding  his  negleci^ 
ed  and  squallid  £igure,  she  was  seised  withaa  emo* 
tion  of  pity»  and  exclaimed^  ^  How  much,  PeJk^i* 
das,  do  I  lament  your  wife. and  family.'*  **  Feib 
Thebe»  are  more  to  be  laamited,"  replied  the 
Tbeban  here,  <'  who,  without  beifl|(  a  prfeonen 
continue  the  voluntary  slaw  of  a  perfidious  and 
cruel  tymnC  The  eapressioo  is  said  to  have 
simk  deep  inlo  the  heart  of  the  Queen,  who  le- 
OMmbered.  the  reproach  of  Pelopidas*  whfw.  *^ 
years  afterward^  she  supported  the  courage,  and 
urged  the  hand,  of  the  ap^Mtssiiui  of.AJexapd^^ 


But  tkis  moral  narrative^  ho^eTer  strongly  autheorcv  a  v. 
ticated>  caimot  be  atteotirely  read  without  occa*  sjl^^ 
iioiiiiig  some  degree  ot  scepticiam  conctrniug  llie 
history  of  Alexander.  Had  be  been  tbe  monster 
which  reaentment  or  credulity  ha^e  taken  pleasure 
to  delineate^  who  never  entered  the  apartment  «^f 
fais  wife»  without  an  armed  attendant,  who  slept  in  a 
Ipfty  maccessible  tower,  to  which  he  mounted  by  a 
iaddctr,  and  which  was  guarded  by  a  fierce  dog^, 
it  is  incredible  that  he  should  hare  permitted  an 
interview  between  a  secret  and  an  open  enemy. 

Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  fierce-*  Anecdote 
iieas  of  the  Thessalian,  another  anecdote,  which  has  darui^^ 
]>robably  been  invented  to  display  the  magnani-'^^*™^*''' 
mity  of  Pelopidas>  but  which  displays  still  more 
strongly  the  patience  ctf  Alexander.    During  the 
csonftnement  of  the  fMrnser  at  IHier»,  the  latter  ia 
toad  to  have  exceeded  Ins  usual  cruelties  towards 
^b&  iDhabtovts  of  that '  city.    Peh^idas  consoled 
ttiekr  affiction>  and  encouraged  them  to  hope  for 
veogeaace.    He  even  sent  to  reproach  the  ab^ 
surdity  of  the  tyrant^  in  destroyiqg  daily  so  Qiany 
imocentmenyfrom  whom  he  had  nothii^  to  fear» 
labile  he  allowed  an  enemy  to  live,  who  would  em* 
ploy  the  first  moment  of  freedom  te  punish  bis. 
nsnifold  enormities.    ^'  And  is  Pelopidas  so  de^ 
isprong  to  die  V^  was  the  answer  of  tbp  Thessalisii.. 
^  Yes,"  replied  the  prisonet,**  thai  jrou  may^  HbHk^ 

.  *  Cicero  de  offic.  1. 2.  Plut.  in  Pelopid.  But  Die  story,  as  related  by 
Senopfaon,  is  divested  of  sueb  improbable  fictkms:  andXeAaphoo  mssm^ 
bardly  to  believe  all  that  he  relates.  He  says,  xt^du  Cm  Tiii»i«Hi8d 
rcpctts  tbntit  wifoithflinay«aAwacttteaec^btlQir. 
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CHAP,  sooner  perish,  having  rendered  youraelf  still  more 
^^^^^^^  obnoxious  to  gods  and  men*.'*    The  resentment 
of  Pelopidas,  if  ever  it  was  expressed,  proved  an 
empty  boast;  for,immediateIy  afterhis  deliverance, 
the  Theban  army  was,  for  very  urgent  reasons, 
withdrawn  from  Thessaly. 
CongrcM       The  Theban  expedition  in  the  north  bad  allowed 
deputiei   the  Spartans,  in  some  degree,  to  recover  tbeir  in- 
oij^^  fluence  in  the  south  of  Greece.    Archidanfius  had 
2j*^3gy  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Arcskdians, 
the  bravest  and  most  powerful  of  the  confederates. 
The  craflyt  Antalcidas,  with  EuthyclesI,  a  Spar- 
tan of  abilities  and  intrigue,  had  been  sent  as  asm 
bassadors  to  Persia,  in  order  to  hasten  the  suppfie» 
of  troops,  or  hioney,  expected  from  that  country. 
It  was  time  for  Thebes  to  assert  her  interest  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  to  counteract  the  dangerous 
negociations  of  her  enemies   with    Artaxeirxes. 
Epaminondas,  whose  recent  and  iHuBtrious  merit 
had  silenced  the  unjust  clamours  of  faction,  Was 
confirmed  in  his  military  command ;  and  Pblopi* 
das,  whose  unfortunate  adventure  inltiessblywab 
ascribed  less  to  his  own  imprudence  than  to  tftte 
treachery  of  Alexander,  was  dispatched  to  the  East, 
as  the  person  best  qualified  to  condtict  a  negocia- 
tion  with  the  ministers  of  the  Great  Kingw    fle  was 
accompanied  by  the  ambassadors' of  BKiy,  Argos^ 
and  Arcadia ;  those  of  Athens  followed  soon  afier-^' 
^ards ;  so  that  there  appeared,  for  the  first  time, 
a  general  congresa  oC.thac  Grecian  states*  to  settle 

*  Plutarch,  in  Bskfii^;  t'Elot.  ia  Artaxenc 

i  XcMf^Hdkn. 
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and  aiUu8t  their  interests  at  the  court  of  a  foreign  chap. 
prince.  It  might  be  expected,  that  a  scene  so  new  ^^^^^^^^ 
and  interesting  should  have  excited  the  attention 
of  historians ;  yet  they  have  left  us  ignorant  in 
what  city  of  his  dominions  Artaxerxes  received  the 
Greeks.  At  their  arrival,  the  King  treated  An* 
talcidas  with  that  partial  kindness  due  to  an  ancient 
guest  and  favourite ;  but  at  their  public  audience, 
the  appearance,  the  fame,  and  the  eloquence  of 
Pelopidas,  more  majestic  than  that  of  Athens, 
mere  nervous  than  that  of  Sparta*,  entitled  him 
to  a  just  preference,  which  the  King,  whose  rank 
and  tenqier  alike  disdained  restraint,  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal. 

The  Theban  represented  that  in  the  battle  .of  BepreMnt- 
Plataea,  fought  above  a  century  ago,  and  ever  since  pdopidat 
that  memorable  engagement,  his  countrymen  had^jjjf^'"^ 
uniformly  adhered  to  the  interest  of  Persia,  at  the***"'** 
risk  of  losing  whatever  men  held  most  precious. 
That  the  dangerous  war   in  which   they  were 
actually  engaged,  had  been  occasioned  by  their 
open  and  steady  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the 
Spartans,  previous  to  their  destructive  invasions  of 
Asia.    The  imperious  pride  of  Agesilaus  could 
never  forget  the  afiront  offered  him  at  Aulis, 
when,  in  imitation  of  Agamemnon,  he  intended  to 
offer  sacrifice  before  his  embarkation.    He  had 
begun  hostilities  without  justice,  and  carried  them 
on  without  success.  The  field  of  Leuctra  had  beeq 
alike  fatal  to  the  strength  and  glory  of  Sparta ; 
aor  would  that  ambitious  republic  have  reason  to 

•  Hut.  ia  Pclopid. 
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c  a  A  r.boast  of  its  recent  success  in  Arcadia,  V,  at  ftmk 

^a^  unfortunate  juncture,  the  Thebans  bad  not  beeq 

prerrented  by  leasons  equally  m]|>ortant  and  fao» 

nourable,  from  assisting  their  PelppoimesiaD  con^ 

Beiunrioiir  federates.    Timagoras  the  Athenian,  giuded  fay 

other      n^tirea  which  ancient  hkiory.  has   not  paitir 

*^**^  cularly  explained*,  seconded,  witb  yig mir  md  Mh 

di*ess,  the  arguments  of  the  illustrious  Tbebsui. 

In  vain  did  Leon,  the  colleague  of  Tiioagoraa» 

remonstrate  against  his  breach  of  trust  The  other 

deputies  were  confounded  by  his  impudence;  and, 

before  they  had  time  to  express  their  astonUbmeal 

a«d  indignation,  the  King  desired  Pelopidas  to  ex* 


*  The  extraordinary  behaviour  of  Timagoras  deserves  attentieii. 
He  co-operated  vith  the  enemy  of  hit  ooantry*  and  the  ambeetaAir 
of  a  state  actually  at  war  with  it  We  may  guess  his  mmivee  faf  his 
leward.  He  received  from  the  King  of  Persia,  at  his  departure,  gold 
and  silver,  and  other  valuable  presents,  particularly  a  bed  ofeurioas 

^  cc»strttiQtioa»  with  Fersian  slaves  to  make  it;  and  he  wss^catried  in  v 
sedan  to  the  sea-shore  at  the  King's  expense.  Yet  this  man  bad  tlie 
effrontery  to  return  to  Athens*  and  to  appear  in  the  public  assembly. 
He  knew  the  force  of  eloquence  and  intrigue  over  the  capriekNis 
minds  of  his  countrymen ;  he  knew  that  the  practice  of  ivoeivti^ 
bribes  was  so  usual,  that  the  Athenians  had  lost  the  proper  sease  of 
its  baseness.  He  perhaps  remembered  the  pleasant  proposal  of  Epi« 
crates,  that  instead  of  nine  Arohons,  the  Athenians  should  ailniiKily 
elect  nine  ambassadors,  chosen  £rom  the  poorest  citisens,  who.  oMigbt 
return  rich  from  Persia.  Epicrates  had  acquired  a  very  undue  propttr- 
tioQ  of  wealth  by  this  infamous  means*  as  we  learn  from  an  oration  of 
Lysias.  Yet  the  Athenians  were  less  indignant  at  his  guilt,  ths»  de^ 
lighted  with  his  humour.  Timagoras,  however,  was  not  so  fbr^ml^s 
he  w^  accused  by  his  colleague  Leon,  and  condemned  to  death,  noU  if 
M^by  credit  Plutaxcbi  because  he  had  betrayed  his  trust,  and  aceeptedf 
v^ribes,  but  because  the  Athenisns  were  extremely  displeased  time  t^ 

J^  lopidas  had  eltected  the  object  of  his  commission  at  the  Persisa  court* 
Flat.inMopid. 
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^Intlie  object  of  bis  commission,  and  the  demand  c  ii  a  p. 
of  bis  countrymen.  The  Theban  replied,  that  he  ^^^^^ 
httd  been  sent  to  propose  and  ratify  a  treftty  be- 
tweenhisrepublicand  Persia,  on  conditionsequally 
adrantageous  to  both,  since  the  carrying  of  them 
into  execution  would  destroy  the  power  of  those 
states  which  bad  hitherto  occasioned  so  much  di»- 
lurbance  and  danger  to  all  their  neighbours,  ^ilis 
proposals  were,  that  the  Athenians  should  be  com- 
manded to  lay  up  their  fleet,  and  that  the  fertile 
country  of  Messenia  should  be  declared  totally  in* 
dependent  of  Sparta.  If  any  opposition  to  the 
treaty  were  made  by  these  powers,  that  war  should 
be  levied  against  them  by  Persia,  Thebes,  and 
tbeir  allies ;  and  if  the  inferior  cities  of  Greece  de« 
dined  to  engage  in  so  just  a  cause,  that  their  ol>- 
sftinacy  should  be  punished  with  an  exemplary 
severity.  The  King  approved  these  articles,  which 
were  immediately  consigned  to  writing,  confirmed 
by  the  royal  seal,  and  read  aloud  to  the  ambas- 
eadors.  On  hearing  the  clause  which  related  to 
Athens,  Leon  exclaimed,  with  the  freedom  pecu- 
liar to  bis  countrj^  «  The  Athenians,  it  seems,  must 
look  out  for  some  other  ally,  instead  of  the  King 
of  Persia.**  After  this  daring  threat,  the  ambas- 
sadors took  leave,  and  returned  to  Greece  with  all 
possible  expedition^. 

Pelopidas  was  accompanied  by  a  Persian  of  ovntnKi 
distinction,  intrusted  with  the  instrument  contaift^'^^J^ 
ing  the  treaty.  On  his  arrival  in  Thebes,  thej^^j^^ 
peoj^e  were  immediately  assembled,  and  being  »conTcn- 

*  Xciiq>h.  p.  621,  &  seqq. 
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CHAP  informed  of  the  happy  fruits  of  Imr  emlNrfiy^  ttoy 
^^^^^'  commended  his  diligence  and  dexterity.  Witboi^ 
tion  of  the  loslnga  day,  messengers  were  dispatched  todemand 
?w!e!r?  ^b^  attendance  of  refN^sentatiTes  from  the  Greiiaa 
states,  whose  interests  were  all  alike  concerned  in 
the  late  important  negociation.  It  does  wA  df- 
pear  that  either  Athens  or  Sparta  condescended  to 
obey  the  summons.  The  conventioo,  bowever> 
was  very  numerous.  The  Persian  read  the  treatyi 
shewed  the  King's  seal,  and,  in  the  name  of  his 
master,  requured  the  agreement  to  be  ratified  villi 
the  formality  of  oaths  usually  eBq)loyed  on  suck 
occasions.  The  represent^ires  almost unaaifflouslj 
declared  that  they  had  been  sent  to  hear,  not  t^ 
Bwear ;  and  that,  before  the  treaty  could  be  ratified 
by  general  consent,  its  conditions  inust  be  pre- 
viously discussed  in  the  particular  assemUy  of  etch 
independent  republic.  Such  was  the'ftrm,  bi 
moderate  answer  of  the  other  deputies  :  bat  the 
higb^pirited  Lycomedes  y^ent  farther  than  bis  col- 
leagues. His  friend  and  countryman,  Antjoebus^ 
who  had  lately  acted  as  the  ambassador  of  Arcsdia 
at  the  Persian  court,  returned  disgusted  b}  the 
contempt  shewn  towards  his  country  by  the  Great 
King,  who  hesitated  notto  prefer  Elis  to  Arcadia.  In 
giving  an  accountof  hisembassy  totheTenTbousaod 
(the  name  usually  bestowed  on  the  assembled  Arca- 
dians since  the  re-union  of  their  tribes  in  Mas- 
tinsea  and  Megalopolis),  he  indulged  bifoself  in 
many  contumelious  expressions  against  ArtaxerM 
and  his  subjects,  which  were  greedily  listened  to  by 
the  resentment  and  enry  of  his  hearers.  ^  JNeitfaer 
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tfie  weahh  nor  the  power  of  the  Grreal  King  wcrec  h  a  p. 
$f^  great  in  reality  as  flattery  and  falsehood  repre-  J^^^ 
iented  them.  The  golden  plane-tree,  which  had 
often  been  so  ostentatiously  described,  could  scarce 
afibrd  shade  to  a  grasshopper.  He  himself  had 
been  an  attentive  obserrer;  yet  all  he  could  find 
in  Persia  was  the  idle  retinue  of  vice  and  luxury  ; 
bakers,  butlers,  and  cooks,  a  useless  and  servile 
train :  but  men  fft  to  contend  with  the  Greeks,  be 
neither  himself  saw,  nor  thought  it  possible  for 
others  to  discover."  The  proud  disdain  of  An- 
tiocfaus  had  been  communicated  entire  to  the 
breast  of  Lycomedes.  He  declared,  that  Arcadia 
needed  not  any  alliance  with  the  Great  King;  and 
that  were  such  a  matter  in  agitation,  Thebes  would 
not  be  the  proper  place  to  determine  it,  since 
every  convention  tending  to  a  general  peace  ought 
to  be  held  in  that  country,  which  had  been  the 
principal  scene  of  warfare. 

The  Theban  magistrates  breathed  the  mingled  »db]r 
^ntiments  of  disappointment,  indignation,  grief,  p^biirfn 
and  rage.    They  accused  Lycomedes  as  a  traitor ^*^'*'**^* 
to  Thebes,  and  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  but  he 
despised  their  empty  clamours,  and,  without  deign- 
ing an  answer,  walked  from  the  assembly,  and  was 
'followed  by  all  the  deputies  of  Arcadia.    Not* 
withstanding  this  severe  mortification,  the  Thebans 
^id  not  abandon  the  ambitious  project  at  which 
they  had  long  aimed.     Nothing  favourable,  they 
perceived,  could  be  expected  in  the  general  cod- 
gress  of  the  states,  so  that  they  allowed  the  assem- 
bly to  break  up,  without  insistiog  fisrlher.  op  IheiF 
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CHAP,  demands.  But  at  a  short  distance  of  timey  ihey 
i^^  renewed  the  same  proposal  to  the  several  repub* 
lies,  beginning  with  Corinth,  one  of  the  weakest, 
but  most  wealthy,  in  hopes  that  wbateyer  oppo»- 
tion  the  overtures  of  the  King  of  Persia,  and  their 
own,  had  found  in  the  united  strength  and  coofr 
dence  of  the  assembled  confederacy,  few  siagle 
states  at  least,  would  venture  to  proToke  the  in- 
dignation of  such  po  werfuladversaries.  But  in  Has, 
too,  they  were  disappointed.  The  Coriothiaoade* 
clioed  entering  into  any  alliance  with  the  King  of 
Persia,  and  set  bis  power  at  defiance*  The  noogDaiu* 
inousexample  was  imitated  by  their  neighbours;  (be 
secret  practices  of  the  Thebans  were  equally  £ruil- 
less  with  their  open  declarations  and  demands. 
Kpami-  Epaminondas  encouraged  his  countrymen  to ac- 
^es  th^  quire,  by  arms,  that  pre-eminence  which  they  bad 
S^ST'  V2i*"^y  expected  to  obtain  by  negociation.  Hisie- 
^y™P-  nown,  justly  increased  by  the  recent  transactioDsin 
A.  c.  3^'  Thessaly,  rendered  his  influence  irresistible.  He 
was  again  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  power- 
ful army,  with  which,  for  the  third  time,  be  in- 
vaded the  Peloponnesus.  The  £liaQaand  Aica- 
dians,  though  hostile  to  eadi  other,  were  alike  dis- 
posed for  rebellion  against  Thebes ;  but,  irateadof 
nmrchin^  into  their  territories,  a  measure  which 
might  have  engaged  them  to  settle  their  private 
differences,  and  to  unite  against  the  comfoon 
enemy,  Epaminondas  endeavoured  to  quash  tbair 
disaffection,  by  the  rapid  conquests  of  Acbaia^ 
which,  stretching  along  the  Corinthian  .gttlpb> 
skirted  the  northern  frontiers  of  £lia  and  Ar€«d^* 
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Prom  tte  nature  of Iheir  goTernment^  the  Achseana  c  ii  a  b. 
uiually  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  than  their  neigh-  ^^^^' 
bours.    Tbey  possessed  not  suiy  great  town,  whose  compeu 
needy  and  turbulent  inhabitants,  seduced  by  po^^^^^ 
pular  demagogues,  cpuld  rouse  the  whole  province  1^^^ 
to  arms  and  ambition.    Towards  the  east  and  the  aUumce. 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  cities  of  Sicyon  and  Phlius 
bad  long  been  regarded  as  separate  republics,  un- 
connected wkfo  the  general  body  ei  the  Achaean 
nation.    .£gium  enjoyed  the  prerogative  of  com 
dlituting  the  usual  place  of  convention  for  the 
slates  of  Acbaia ;  but  Dyme,  Tirtaea,  and  Pellen^, 
scarcely  yielded  to  .£gium  in  populousnesd  and 
power,  and  seem,  with  several  places  of  inferior 
note,  to  have  formed  so  many  separate  and  inde- 
pendent communities,  all  alike  subject  to  the  same 
equitable  system  of  Achaean  laws«    Immediately 
before  the  Tbeban  invasion,  the  aristocracy  had 
acquired  an  undue  weight  in  the  constitution  of 
Achaia,  so  that  the  principal  nobles  and  magis^ 
trates  were  no  sooner  informed  of  the  approach  of 
an  enemy,  than  they  flocked  from  all  quarters  of 
the  province  to  meet  Epaminondas,-  soliciting  his 
favour  and  friendship,  and  little  anxious  about  the 
independence   of  their   countr}%  provided  they 
might  preserve  their  personal  privileges  and  pri- 
vate fortunes.    The  people  perceiving  themselves 
betra5*ed  by  those' who  ought  to  have  been  their 
protectors,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  resistance. 
Epaminondas  accepted  the  submission  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  received  pledges  of  tlieir  engagement, 
that  Achaia  should  thenceforth  adhere  to  the  in- 
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CHAP,  terest  of  Thebes,  and  foHow  the  standand  of  that 
J^5^  republic* 

Reroiu.        Tbis  conqoest  which  was  aflfected  without  strik- 
ing a  blow,  and  without  producing  any  interoal 
revolution  of  govemment,  was  destructiye  and 
bloody  in  its  consequences.    Epanninondaa,  for 
reasons  not  sufficiently  explained,  returned  wifbhis 
army  to  Thebes ;  but  before  he  arrived  there,  va- 
rious complaints   against  his  conduct  had  beea 
made  in  the  Theban  assembly.    The  Arcadian 
and  Argives  complained  that  a  people,  who  kset 
by  their  own  recent  experience  the  inconvenieiicea 
of  aristocracy,  should  have  confirmed  that  severa 
form  of  government   in  a  dependent  province. 
The  democratic  faction  in  Acbaia  secretly  seat 
emissaries  to  second  the  complaint.    Theenenriei 
of  Epaminondas  seized  the  favourable  opportimily 
of  accusing  and  calumniating  that  illustrioua  com- 
mander, and  the  capricious  multitude  were  pe^ 
suaded  to  condemn  his  proceedings,  and  to  send 
commissioners  into  Achaia,  who  with  the  assistanca 
of  the  populace,  as  well  as  of  a  considerable  body 
of  mercenaries,  di<3solved  the  aristocracy,  banisbed 
or  put  to  death  the  nobles,  and  instituted  a  de- 
mocratic form  of  policy.    The  foreign  troops  bad 
scarcely  left  that  country,  when  the  exiles,  wbo 
were  extremely  numerous  and  powerful,  returned 
with  common  consent,  and,  after  a  bloody  and 
desperate  struggle,  recovered  their  ancientinflueDoe 
in  their  respective  cities.    The  leaders  of  the  po- 
pulace were  now,  in  their  turn  put  to  death  or  e^ 

*  Xenoph.  p.  6(S2' 
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pellet;  the  aristocracy  was  re-established ;  and  tbt  c  h  a  p. 
BiagistrateSy  knowing  that  it  was  dangerous  to  de-  ^^p^,^ 
peiid  on  the  uo^adj  politics  of  Tbebes,  craved 
the  protection  of  Sparta,  wbich  waa  readily  granted 
tbem*  The  Aebsmis  approved  their  gratitude  by 
ravaging  the  Dortfaem,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  in* 
Seated  the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia;  and  that  un* 
bappy  province  feltand  regretted  the  inconvenience 
•fits  situation  between  two  implacable  enemies^. 

Skyoo,  though  governed  by  the  Achaean  laws,^»jp^^^ 
did  not  follow*  on  this  occasion^  the  example  of  govern- 
lis  aeJgy>our8.    That  uofbrtunate  city,  which  had  sicyon. 
kiag  been  the  seat  of  elegance  and  the  art8»  was  re^^u's^' 
served  hr  peculiar  calamities.    Euphron,  a  bold,  ^'  ^'  ^^* 
erafty,  and  ambitious  demagogue,  having  already 
acquired  great  credit  with  the  Lacedaemonians* 
was  desirous  of  obtaining   equal  consideration 
aowng  the  enemies  of  that  people,  hoping,  by  so 
many  foreign  connexions,  to  render  himself  ab- 
iolute  master  of  bis  little  republic.    For  this  pur- 
pose, be  secretly  reminded  the  Arcadians  and  Ar- 
gvvea,  that  ''  Sicyon,  having  the  same  laws  and  go- 
Ternmeot,  would  naturally  embrace  the  same  alli- 
ance with  the  neighbouring  cities;  but  the  danger 
of  this  event  he  would  undertake  to  remove.  With 
Tery  slender  assistance  from  Argos  and  Arcadia.'' 
The  admonition  was  not  lost;  a  body  of  armed 
men  arrived  at  Sicyon ;  £upbron  assembled  the 
p€K>ple ;  the  government  was  changed ;  new  magis- 
trates were  appointed;  and  Euphron  was  entrusted 
with  the  eommaod  of  the  national  force,  consirting 

•  Xcncph.  p.  623i 
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^xxxr  ^^^^^y  ^^  mercenaries.    Having  obtained  ibis,  he 

1^^  obt  ained  all.    By  caresses,  bribes,  and  flattery » tbe 

troops  were  gained  over  iQ  his  party,  and  beeaioe 

attached  to  lus  person.    His  colleagues  in  the  gor 

vernment  were  removed  by  secret  treachery  ar 

open  violence*    His  piivate  eneiDies  were  held  tlie 

^  enemies  .of  the  state»  accused,  condemned)  and 

banished ;  and  (heir  coofi^catedestates  ai^oieiitod 

the  wealth  of  £upbronr  wboM  rapacity  knew  oo 

bounds,  sparing  neitlier  the   prc^rty.  of  iodir 

viduals»  nor  the  public  tijeasury,  nor  tbe  camt- 

.crated  gold  and  silvei  which  adorned  tbe  temples 

of  Sicyonu    Tbe.  sums,  amassed  by  such  impiotB 

means^  enabled  him.  to  confirm  bis  usurpaiioiL  Be 

augmented  the  number  of  bis  mercenary  guards, 

yrho,  while  they  oppressed  the  re{>ublic,  were  iiae» 

ful  auxiliaries  to  tbe  Argives  and   AMadiaoft 

Whatever  these  nations  thought  proper  to  con»- 

mand,  the  soldiers  of  Euj^ron  were  ready  to  obey; 

and  partly  by  sucb  alacrity  in  theur  service,  pertly 

by  bribing"^  the  principal  men  in  Argoa  and  Are»* 

dia,  the  crafty  tyrant  expected  toprevmt^oae 

neighbouring  oommunities  from  interfering  in  the 

ftomestic  affairs  of  Sicyon. 

HU  usurp.     Such  was  the  venality  and  corruption  of  the 

turned  by' Greeks^  that  his  detestable  policy  was  attended 

^^^p^^  with  success,  until  JEkieas,  the  Stymf^Mdiao,  ob* 

^'^       tained  the  command  of  the  Arcadians.     TUa 

inan,  availing  himself  of  the  vicinity  of  Sicyon  to 

Stymphalus,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  residence, 

had  formed  a  connexion  with  the  oppressed  citiwm 

*  T«  fciif  7U  Ml  Xi'ff*^'  /^ir{«T7fT9«    Xenoph.  p.  694. 
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of  the  former,     ^iieas,  perhaps,  bad  not  suf-CHAF. 
ficiently  shared  the  largesses  of  Euphron ;  per-  Jj^^ 
baps  the  humanity  of  his  nature*  lamented  the 
imfibrings  of  the  Sicjonians.    Whatever  was  his 
Motive,  it  IS  certain  that  be  endeavoured  to  expel 
their  tyrant,  and  to  restore  their  liberty^ 
-   Euphron,  however,  bad  the  dexterity  to  engage  9apkam 
'auirceseively  in  bis  favour  the  Lacedsemonians, ^^alit''^' 
Athenians,    and   Tltebans.     He  spared  neither '^*^'**' 
pains,  nor  promifles,  nor  bribes.     He  was  com^ 
monly  his  own  ambassador  ;  and  his  activity  and 
abilities  must  have  risen  for  above  the  ordinary 
pitch,  to  engage  the  principal  states  of  Greece^ 
one  dter  another,  to  support,  in  direct  opposition 
to  their  principles,  the  tyranny  of  a  single  mam 
Insurrections  at  home,  and  hostilities  from  abroad^ 
at  length  occasioned  bis  downfal.    He  escaped  to 
Thebes  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  treasure.  Hii 
enenoies  sent  proper  persons  to  counteract  his  in* 
trigues  there*    I'be  money,  however,  and  the  a^ 
dress  of  Euphron,  prevailed  with  the    Theban 
magistrates,   and  he  expected  to  be  restored  in 
triumph  by  the  Thebans,  as  he  had  already  been 
by  the  Athenians.    But  the  Sicyonians,  who  fol- 
lowed him  to  Thebes,  perceiving  his  familiarityf 
with  the  principal  men  of  that  city,  had  recourse 
to  the  only  expedient  that  seemed  capable  of 
firastratiag  his  designs^  and  assassinated  Eu}ri)ron 
in  the  Cadm»a,  while  the  Theban  archons  and 

*  Xcnophon  seems  to  approve  this  reascm.  He  la^t,  JEneas  the  Styoh 
filialiaii,  foftwmt »  Mmir  tx^  m  9  Imttmft.  *•  lliiakhig  the  grietii^s 
•f  the  Sicyomans  intolerable.'' 
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s^natoiti  were  asBembled  wkMn  the  wallsi  o^ ttnl 
edifice*. 

This  ac^     The  murderevs  were  seized ;  afed  the  atrocity,  ae 
iici^jttt^  well  as  the  indigitity  of  tbek  crine,  was  etroi^ljr 
^''^^-      reoreseated  to  tlie  aenate  hy  one  of  tfee  ardioiii^ 
wnoprobaMy  negretfead  tbedoathof  £upbroD,ai 
.  tbe  loss  of  a  weaUby  client.    The  criminals  demed 
the  factf  tiU  one,  bolder  than  the  rest,  not  oaiy 
evowed)  but  justiAed  tbe  amwimiion,  as  equal^ 
lawfii^  adFaatageous,  and  honourable ;  and  an 
^tle  boiTor  do  men  feel  at  the  perpetratioa  of 
^iines  which  pre? ail  in  their  own  age,  and  mUk 
whioh  their  fiuciea  are  fHniliar«  that  the  assaesins 
wcrie  unanunQualy  acquitted  by  4 be  Thehan  seonta;! 
whose  award  was  approved  by  the  aaseasUyt- 
The  allies     lileonwhile,  tbe  war  languished  mi  both  Bsde% 
Lk  pe^  Md  the  iKistile  confederacies  weie  on  the  po«l  W 
rhat'^'^.^'^bekig  dissolved.    The  Athenians  and 
ne^ute  ^^7  disgustod  wttb  thoir  respectiTe  idMes,  i 
with^    isludad  a  treaty  of  peaoe  and  mutuni  d« 
Thebes,   thmi^  tbe  intervention  of  LyoonedestiiieiklMdfc* 
din^'    psBo^Ot  who  was  slain  in  his  return  from  Athena  by 
A.  c.  266.  ^  p^^y  of  Arcadiei>exilea.    This  negotiation  ynve 
general  alarm.:  tbe  Areadians,  who  had  entered 
into  treaty  with  Athens,  were  the  allies  of  Thefane; 
«Bd  the  united  strength  of  theae  three  reputria»wa£ 
at  tbnt  time  sufficient  to  subduemd  enslete  the  real 
4»f  Gkeereu    The  tetror  was  increased  when  ii  ap- 
peared that  the  Athenians  had  little  inclination  te 
evacuate  several  places  in  tbe  Corinthbn  territory 
which  they  ba4  undertaken  to  defend  against  the 

*  Xenoph.  1.  tH  p.  6S0.  ^  HL  ibid.  p.  SS1«  &  teqq. 


ihaf«adittft8  «iid  Thebang.  ^  seasonable  Tigilande^  c  tt  a  r. 
the  Gorintbians  anticipated  a  design  too  ungugt  to  ^^'^ 
bo  pnblicty  arrowed ;  tbey  cautioiiriy  dissembled 
tlieir  fean ;  graciouriy  thanked  Oliares,  ^ho  had 
anvred  With  aB  Atfaentan  fleet  on  pretence  of  oflStr^ 
mg  them  his  senrice,  but  took  care  ifiot  to  adniil 
bim  viritbin  their  harbours ;  and  by  extreme  kifld^ 
ne»  aftd  condesoension,  aeoonpanied  mth-  wami 
profiiationt  of  gratitude  for  the  protection  bitberto 
afforded  them,  they  got  rid  of  the  foreign  gawk 
•ODS^  withotit  comii^  to  an  open  rapture  l^th  tlid 
Athenians*  Bui  the  narrow  escape  which  tbey 
bad  mMle,  and  the  dread  of  being  exposed  in  futune 
to  any  siosUar  danger,  made  them  ^e<ztreinely  soli^ 
citeus  to  promote  a  general  peace  on  the  termi 
prepoaad  by  Artaxerxes  ai^  the  Tbebane.  Mof 
Una  ef  the  same  kind  influenced  the  cities  of 
Acbaia,  and  the  little  Kpubilc  of  Pbliiis»  whicb^ 
togetbw  with  Corinth,  inmte  the  only  aHieslbiit  re<- 
mumd  fiiithful  to  Spatta.  A  simiterlty  of  interests 
ooeasioaed  a  ciese  condmuoicatioii  of  views  and 
meaaures  aoioi^  lim  leaders  of  all  tbwe  -coffinmni- 
taaa ;  who  agreed,  by  coiiMio;ti  eo^aeni,  to  dispatch 
anM&faaiay  to  Sparta,  raqnestitig  that  she  would  a<^ 
«ttpt  the  oooditiom  of  peaee  lately  ofii»^  1^ 
Thebes,or  if  she  thought  it  ineoMteterit  ^itb  honour 
lo  cede  her  juat  ^^eteiisioBalo  Messeni^that  she 
would  allow  her  faithful,  but  helpless  atMen  ^  > 

filter  into  a  aepatwieuegoeiatibik  with  the  Theban 
MfpuUic. 

The  reasouablene^  and  evep  modesty,  of  thisReasona. 
request,  must  have  been  apparent  to  the  Spartans,  S^-^*^ 

mand. 


CHAR  iriwB ihegrnflected  on  tb?  weM  serrioM 
^^^  aUieflt  and  comideied  bow  nudi  Uiey  had  already 
iuflered.io  their  cauie.  The  Phliasians^  id  yap* 
ticti]ar>  had,  duriag  five  yean,  given  such  iHnm^ 
tr  bus  proofii  of  their  unshaken  adheienoe  lo  Sparta, 
U  itand  vnrimUed  in  the  faiatory  of  national  tioaoi» 
MmI  fidelity.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  enemif^ 
they  had  eootmuaUy,  since  the  batAW  of  Laootfa, 
Wtfered  the  invasions  and  assaults  of  the  Tfaeban^ 
AiTcadianSy  and  Arg&Tea.  Their  territory  waa  to- 
tally wasted ;  their  city  closely  besie^FKi ;  their 
citadel  more  than  once  surprised  and  taken ;  their 
waeaith,  public  and  private*  was  exhausted,,  and 
they  subwted  pfocari^usly  on  provisioaa  tmwght 
from  Corinth,  for  the  paya^ent  of  which  they  had 
pledged  their  beasts  of  burden  and  instrumeDta  qf 
agricultAire.  Yet  under  the  pfiessun  of  these 
multiplied  calamitiecb  they  had  preserved  their 
fidelity  inviolate:  they  had  disdained  to  accaept 
the  peace  which  the  Thehans  offered  then)  on  coa- 
4lilion  ^f  their  (Eonndiieg  Sparta  s  even»  at  lasl^ 
4hey  weie  determined  to  negoeiate  with  Thebes 
Cor  neutrality  alone ;  nor  bad  tbey  humbly  .aDtf- 
cited  permission  to  embrace  tbb  measure,  until 
Corinth,  the  only  source  of  tbeir  subsistence* ae^qe 
ed  ready  to  forsake  them** 
TheSpv^  The  strength  of  such  arguraentm  urged  by.  the 
2^^^'  eloquence  of  Patrodes  the  Phliasian,>  might  have 
1^"^  eoftened,  if  aoiy  thing  could  have  softened,  the  ior 
fleaible  teaofier  of  the  Spartan  senate,  and  cUs- 


poseAAlMt  umMy  to  pvefer  the  iiilbmflt  tflMilc  b  Ar  p. 
allies,  and  their  oini  imniediete  Mfeiy,  to  the  ^^^^.^^.^^ 
doubtful  prospect  of  recovering  MesWD^.  But 
the  pretensioni  of  tlik  extraordinar}^  people  Memi 
to  bare  become  move  lefty,  in  proportion -to' tiiai# 
inabilUy  to  rapport  tfaem ;  and,  on  tbat  partietilat 
occaeioo,  the  proud  obstinacy,  natural  *  to .  tbt 
Spartans,  was  increased  by  an  aoimaled  speech,  of 
Arehidamus,  full  of  the  moat  confident  hopes,  and 
glowing  with  all  the  ceal  of  bis  age,  his  situatioiii 
and  his  character. 

He  spoke  with  cont^npt  concerning  the  de^  speech  or 
fection  of  the  confederates.  "^The  Phliasians,  mil'' 
the  inhabitants  of  Corinth  and  Aehaia,  may,  wKb^ 
out  exciting  surprise,  express  an  anxiety  for  peace; 
aafety,  not  glory,  is  their  aim.  But  the  Spartanb 
lia?e  a  character  to  sustain,  which  it  would  be  in- 
Ihmy  to  reKnquisb.  They  expect,  tiot  barely  A 
exist,  but  to  enjoy  glory  and  renown,  the  tru4 
eweeteners  of  existence ;  and,  if  that  be  impossible, 
ttiey  must  perish !  Yet  is  not  their  situation  6efh 
perate :  a  nation  can  never  be  reduced  to  any  con- 
dition of  distress,  in  which  a  wariike  genius  and  k 
well-regulated  government,  may  not  afford  reHtf. 
But  in  military  experience  and  abilities,  we  ntt 
atill  unrivalled ;  and  such  a  system  of  poKcy  as  we 
enjoy,  no  other  people  can  boast  We  enjoy,  be* 
sides,  temperate  and  laborious  habits,  the-con^  i 

tempt  of  pleasure  and  weaMi,  an  ardour*  for  mar- 
tial glory,  and  an  ambition  for  lioneatfart)e.'Tliese 
sire  powerful  auxiliariM,  when  protected  by  the 


iS#  not  Mtroinr  a^ 

« It  A  p.  kiMmMttl  fodi,  whoM  •iwilet  iuiciMtfy  i^roinMl 
^^'""-  our  jttt  conquest  (tf  MM«eii&  N»r^  tbougb  tb» 
CknintlntiM  And  Achmim  foneke  va,  ftiuill  we  btf 
dMlit»te«f  wwlike  allies.  Tbe  A4beiiiMR»  6vei> 
JMtous.of  TiMbes,  their  mcHU  fonnkbcble  ntigfe^ 
boor,  Witt  ag»fa  take  arnn  in  Mir  oansei  Dioay- 
iioB,  ttie  tynnt  oi  Sfoily,  giTM  at  hftp^  of  fittftlnr 
iBsiatUKe ;  iko  King  of  Clgyiit,  and  many  {ttioees 
«f  Aria«dedwedeiietBi«B  to  ArtbxMiKfi,  an  ail 
natunilfy  oar  friendk.  We  poBsefis,  beirid^ttKnigii 
not  tbe  persom  and  actual  service,  tbe  hearts  imd 
lActioiMi  at  kutt  of  whatever  is  most  omtoent  io 
Greece.  Id  all  the .  re^UicB,  wboevfeir  k  dialia^ 
guiahediyf  fab  fame,  bis  wrallfa,  or  liis  virtues, 
though  lie  may  not  accompany  our  standard; 
iBcretly  wishes  success  to  oar  artuft  I  am  of  op»* 
nioD  too,  that  the  crowd*  af  Beflotionnesui,  Hiat 
mob  on  which  we  at  first  too  raialy  raliod,  wiH=  at 
length  rttura  to  their  duty.  They  have  obuined 
Dona  of  those  advantages,  the  vain  prospect  «f 
which  urged  them  to  revolt.  -  Instead  of  aoquirta^ 
the  independent  government  of  their  own  lavrs^ 
they  hare  iaileo  a  prey  to  lawless  anarchy,  or  heaki 
aAi»eMt»  the  iabaman  cruelty  of  tyrants.  The 
bloody  sedilSois,  of  wbreh  they  once  hnew  tib 
nature  by  report  only,  they  have  long  experieaeted; 
and  there  are  actaaliy  more  exiles  frotoparticidmr 
cities,  than  Were  formerly  from  all  PtolopoonesM. 
But  even  baaiihaient  is  happiness  to  those  wba^ 

fifRKify  aUwt  of  e^aru. 


uMle  ih^y  tenmined  at  home*  ImtdhetBd  tMbo^H  a  a 
olfaer  9t  the  altars ;  aad  wbo,  instead  of  tbat  peace*  ^^' 
fid  abundance  which  they  eiifoyed  under  the  Spar- 
tan governmeatt  perished  for  waat  of  bMa4. 
Sttcbia  the  oondition  of  the  Peloponnesians,  whoM 
lands  baye  been  laid  waste,  their  cities  desolntad^ 
and  that  t^oasiitution  and  those  laws,  under  which 
tbey  opfie  lived  the  happiest  oC  men*  overtimed 
from  1^  fecundation.  We  mights  aiibdutf  ihnm  hy 
forpe;  b«t  ihqt  ia  net  neoessaiy;.  they  taBIrToii 
In^arily  return  to  thetr  aUegiane^  andstlitil.our 
protection,  as  alone  mlflulated  to  allefibtft  .tMa 
miaaryi  and  pievent  their  tfital  rain.  < 

''  But  bad  we  nothiag  ot  tbip  kind  to  expect, 
fnd  were  the  one  hatf  ^rf GreeM. neioaare  diq»6sad 
to  ififure  ua,  than  the  otber  to  abet  tbsir  injustice 
1  have  stilLonei  nesolutfoftteprepo^,  harsh  indeed 
and  se^rei^  but  becoming  those  (entimenls  which 
have  ever  aniwated  the  Spartans^  Prosperity^  tbat 
conceals  the  infamy  of  cowardifse,  rohslartHude  of 
half  it&^ry«  It  is  adversity  alone  *  that  can  dis* 
{day  the  full  lustre  of  a  firm  and  maaly  ebaracten 
I  propose,  therefore,  that  rather  than  cede  atedr^ 
ritory,  which  your  ancestors;  acquired  by  the  Wood 
and  labour  of  twenty  victorious  campaigns^  you 
should  remove  from  Sparta  your  wives»  children^ 
and  parents,  who  will  be  received  with  kindness 
in  Italy,  Sicily,  Cyi^enS,  and  many  parts  of  Asia. 
Those  who.  aite  fit  to  bear  arms  must  also  leave  the 
cit}%  and  c^riy  nothing  from  thence  that  may  not 
easily  be  transported.  They  must,  then,  fix  on 
some  post  wiell  fortified  by  nature,  and  which  art 
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<j  H  A  P.  may  rewder  a^ure  agaifast  iBvery  hostile 

XXXI   This  henceforth;  mudt  be theil- city  and  country; 
^'^"''"^  and  from  this,  as  a  centr«,  they  most  on  all  aidas 
infest  the   enemy,  until  either  the  Thelmns  re- 
mit their  arrogance,  or  the  last  of  the  Bpattans 
perish^;* 
Thespw      The  speech  of  Archidamus  expressed  the  ge* 
^i;^^^**'*  natal  sense  of  his  country.    The  allies  were  dis« 
CSJ^  missed  with  permission  to  act  as  best  suited  (heir 
convenience,  but  with  assurance  that  Sparta  wouM 
never  Ksten  to  any  terms  of  accommodation  while 
deprived  of  Messen6.    With  this  answer  the  am- 
bassadors returned  to  their  respective  cities.   Soon 
afierwardi^  they  were  dispatched  to  Thebes,  where, 
having  proposed  their  demands,  they  were  offered 
admission  into  the  Theban  confederacy.    They 
answered,  that  this  was  not  peace,  but  only  a  change 
of  the  war ;  and  at  length,  after  various  propo* 
titions  and  reasonings,  they  obtained  tlie  much* 
desired  neutralityf. 
Anibiiious'    The  Spartaus,  thus  deserted   on  every  aide, 
B^inon-WouM  probaUy  have  been  the  victims  of  their 
OMThe*  pride  and  obstinacy,  if  circumstances,  unforeseen 
^»-       by  Arohidamus,  bad  not  prevented  the  Thebans 
ciT  1       and  Arcadians  from  carrying  on  the  war  with  their 
usual  animosity.    Projectsof  glory  and  ambition 
had  disarmed  the  resentment  of  Epaminondag. 
That  active  and  enterprising  leader,  who  thou^t 
that  nothing  was  done,  while  any  thing  was  neg- 
lected, had  concerted  measures  for  mailing  Thebes 

*  Hocrat  in  Arch*i4am.  t  3^eliQ^  obi  suprti 
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ifiwtrcsft  o(tbe  W2L  The  atteotion  aod  labour  of  the  char 
f^pKblio  were  directed  to  this  iinportaot  object:  ^^^* 
|^eparation9  were  made  at  Aulia  with  sileooe  and 
celerity ;  and,  when  the  design  seemed  ripe  for 
execution^  Epaminondas  sailed  to  Rhodes,  Cbio9» 
and  Byzantium,  to    co-operate  with  those  ma- 
ritime states,  which  bad  already  begun  to  feel  thtt 
severe  yoke  of  the  Athenians,  and  become  eager  to 
riiake  itofil  But  the  vigilance  of  the  latterj^  whoDitcon* 
bad  sent  out  a  strong  fleet  under  Laches,  a  com^^e  actm* 
mander  of  reputation  and  ability,  prevented  the  ^thLi. 
dangerous  consequences  of  this  defection  >  and  the 
Theban  arms  were,  at  the  same  time,  summoned  to 
a  service  which  more  immediately  concerned  theit 
interest  and  honour. 

Alexander,  the  tyrant  ofPherse,  began  onceifttesw* 
more  to  display  the  resources  of  his  fertile  genius,  PeiopidM 
and    the  inhuman  cruelty  of  his  temper.    His^y^^ 
numerous  mercenaries,  whom  he  collected  and  9^^?^ 
kept  together  with  singular  address,  and  the  se*^  c.3M. 
eret  assistance  of  Athens,  enabled  him  to  over* 
run  the  whole  temtory,  and  to  gain  possession 
of  all  the  principal  cities   of  Thessaly*.     The 
oppressed  Thessalians  had  recourse  to  Thebes^ 
whose  powerful  protection  they  had  so  happily  ex-* 
perienced  on  former  occasions,  and  whose  standard 
tbey  had  uniformly  followed,  with  an  alacrity 
virhich  afforded  a  sufficient  pledge  of  their  grati* 
tude.    The  Thebans  decreed  to  assist  them  with 
ten  thousand  men,   and  the   command  was  enr 


•  Fliitireh  in  P^kj^^ 
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CHAP,  trusted  to  Pelopidas,  tbe  personal  eoeinjr  of  Ales^ 
J^^^  ander.  But  the  day  appointed  for  tbe  march  ^a» 
darkened  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  gi?eall|r 
diminished  the  army,  as  Felopidas  was  unwilling 
Ifi  exact  the  reluctant  services  of  men  di^Nrited 
hy  the  imaginary  terrors  of  superstition;  Such 
only  as,  despising  vain  omens,  desired  to  follow 
their  beloved  general,  were  conducted  into  Thefr- 
saly ;  and  being  joined  by  theii*  allies  in  that  coun* 
try  near  the  town  of  Pbarsalus^  they  encamped 
at  the  Coot  of  the  mountains  of  Cynoscephalse. 
lieistUin  The  tyrant  approached  with. an  army  tw^iiy 
ue^c^!'  thousand  strong,  boldly  offering  them  battle.  Mor, 
^^ph«-  did  Felopidas  decline  tbe  engagement,  though 
his  foot  were,  in  number,  inferior  to  the  enemy* 
The  action  began  with  tbe  cavalry,  and  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  Tbebans  ;  but  tbe  mercenaries  of 
Alexander  having  gained  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  pressed  with  vigour  the  Theban  and  Thet- 
saiian  infantry.  In  this  emergency,  Felopidas  rode 
up*  and  epcouraging  the  retiring  troops  with  his 
voice  and  action,  gave  them  such  fresh  spirits,  that 
Alexander  supposed  them  to  have  received  a  con* 
siderable  reinforcement.  The  mercenaries  wen$ 
pressed  in  their  turn,  and  thrown  into  disorder. 
Felopidas  darling  hfs  eye  through  their  brokeii 
ranks  espied  Alexander  in  the  right  wing,  rallying 
I  his  men,  and  preparing  to  advance  with  his  Ubual 

I  intrepidity.    At  this  sight,  tbe  Theban  was  ho 

I  longer  master  of  bis  passion.    Naturally  a  foe  to 

j  tyrants,  be  beheld  a  personal  foe  in  the  tyrant 

I  Alexander.    Accompanied  by  a  few  horsemen^  be 
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iiiipMii€ud}rtiiabed  forward>calIing  aloud  toiiis  ad-  c  a  a  p.. 
♦i^rsary,  and  challebging  bini  to  single  combat.    ^^°^. 
Alexander,  fearing  to  meet  the  man  whbtn  he  bad 
injured  I  retired  behind  hie  guards,  whb  receired, 
first  with  a  sbdwer  of  javelins,  and  then  with  their 
flpeara,  the  little  band  of  Pelopidas ;  who,  after  pror     •*• 
ducingaucb  carnage"^  as  Homer  ascribes  to.  ihi^ 
rage  of  Diomed  or  Achilles,  feU  a  rictim  to  the 
Mindnessof  his  own  ungovernable  fury.  IVl^Sinirbile, 
Ids  troops  advancing  to  the  relief  of  their  genenil,the 
guards  of  the  tyrant  were  repelled ;  the  Thebans, 
with  their  allies,  proved  victorious  in  every  part  of 
the  battle ;  the  enemy  were  dispeh-sed  in  flighl,  and 
pursued  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  men* 

But  the  death  of  Pelopidas  thraw  a  gloom  over  Honoun 
the  victory.  He  was  lamented  by  the  Thebans^^l"'* 
und  Thessalians  with  inunoderate  demonstrations 
of  sorrow.  Accompanied  by  ah  innuoMrable 
crowd  of  real  mourners^  his  body  was  carried  in 
procession  to  Thebes.  The  Thefisalians,  in  whose 
service  he  had  faHen,  requested  the  honour  of  sup* 
plying  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  which  wascele* 
bra  ted  with  every  circumstance  of  sad  magni* 
licence.  Hie  multitude  recollected  the  eclipse 
'Which  preceded  his  departure,  and  which*  as  th^)( 
^believed^  announced  his  misfortune ;  arid,  in  allu** 


*  Diodorat  sayi,  tbAt  the  bodies  of  tliote  whom  he  slew  covered  a 
long  tract  of  ground.  Plutarch  ia.  equally  hyperbolical.  The  battka  tf 
Homer  rendered  the  marveHom  m  milit&Ty  deacription  tod  familiar  to 
Hie  Gttck  hiatorians,  1  mcaii,DiodorQa»Plutarcbt  Paisaniaa  |  Tbveydidca 
jjid  Xeooplion  knew  theif  duty  better. 
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c  H  A  v.rfon  toflmt  fatal  omen,  eiclaimed,  ^<  that  the  smi 
^^^  of  Thebes  was  for  eT«r  sef    The  Thehana  «|^ 
pmiited  Malcitag  and  DiogeMon  f o  the  cooHMtad 
The  tynnt  in  Theasalj.    Hie  tyrant  was  again  defeated,  and 
Si^'^^  stripped  of  all  bis  conquests    But  what  appears 
^"^'^     eatraordioary,  be  was  allowed  to  lire  and  reign  m 
PbersA*,  white  the  neigbbourkig  dtias  entered  iido 
a  dose  aUiance  with  Thebes. 
The  The-      The  foreign  expeditions  wfaich  have  beeliile* 
^[duh^or.  scribed,  were  not  the  only  caases  that  diferted  tke 
<^<^*''  attention  of  the  Thebans  from  tfae  aflhirs  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   While  Epaninondas    was  eini^eyed 
abroad  in  the  fleet,  and  Pelopidas  in  Tbesbaly,  the 
government  of  Thebes  wap  on  the  point  of  beiaig 
orerturaed  by  an  aristocratical  faction.    The  m- 
habitant%  of  Orcbomeous,  the  secoad  city  in  Beso** 
tia,  and  anciently  the  ri?al  of  Thebest»  enterad 
into  this  conspiracy,  wbicfa  wns  to  be  exaonted  at 
the  annual  reriew  of  the  Orchomenian  troape» 
Bntthe  plot  was  <SsooTiered  by  Itie  leans  or  the 
vspentance  of  soane  aconapliceB,  who  became  in* 
formera,.    The  cavalry   of  Orcbon»n«s,  to  the 
number  of  three  fauncbed,  were  aurrouqded  and 
€Qt  to  pieces  in  the  Theban  market-place.    Nor 
did  this  vengeanoa  satisfy  the  enraged  multituds^ 
who  marched  in  a  liody  to.Orcbomenus,  besiegnd 
and  tuolL  the  city,  rased  it  to  the  ground,  put  the 
men  of  full  age  to  the  sword,  and  dragged  their 
wtvna  and  chiUran  into  captivity t. 

*  Diodop. ).  XT.  e.  29*  t  rjiUMibi*  Bpralic. 
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While  openitiom»  dertractWe  or  Ihihleito,  em*  c  b  a  p« 
pUyed  tto  aclivit^  of  Thebes,  her  allies  in  Area-  ^^^ 
^m  wmve  occupied  wUh  designs  still  more  Uame-tiie  Area* 
able«  Their  own  stretch  «nd  numbers,  together  o^^^ 
with  a  confidence  in  Athens,  tbeSr  new  cen-^^ 
federate,  eocoitraged  the  Arcadians  to  give  fuU^^''^^^ 
SQMe  to  that  ambitioB,  by  ^wbieh  they  had  beeooiymp 

CIV    1» 

long  animated.    To  pave  the  way  for  the  total  4.  c.  364. 
conquest  of  the  Pteloponnesns,  in  which  they  had 
alMady  obtained  a  dangerous  ascendant,  they  be- 
gan by  wresting  several  places  from  the  Elians,  the 
least  warlike,  and  most  wealthy,  of  their  neigh^- 
boors.    The  Eliaos,  worsted  in  every  encounter 
'With  the  enemy,  craved  the  assistance  of  Sparta, 
which  being  reinforced  by  the  Acfaseans,  (notwitfa* 
standing  the  neutrality  so  recently   stipulated,)  . 
made  several  vigorous,  but  unsuccessful  efforts,  for 
the  defence  of  the  Elian  territory.    The  Avcadians 
Mill  pushed  their  conquests  in  that  country,  gaining 
one  town  after  another,  and  at  length  Olympia  it^ . 
]9JBlf,  the  most  precious  jewel  of  the  Elians,  and 
the  greatest  ornament  of  the  Peloponnesus.    As  . 
possessors  of  the  sacred  city,  tind  by  virtue  of  a 
ptetended  right  derived  from  the  inhabitants  of 
I9wi,  an  ancient  but  decayed  place  in  the  neigh* 
iHHivhood  of  Olympia,  the  Arcadians  prepared  to 
celebrate  the  hundred  and  fourth  Olympiad,  the 
time  of  which  was  at  hand.    At  the  approach  of 
tills  august  festival^  the  concourse,  as  usual,  was 
great  from  every  part  of  Greece  ;  hostilities  were 
suspended ;  and  all  parties  united  in  common 
amusements,  and  conunon  religious  sol^iinitiefi. 


*4*  Tm  jutiowr  «  . 

^xim'  ^^^  prayers  and  tmmi&DK  m^m  fmiduamd^mmA 
i..^  ibe  military  gaiaea  had  begun*,  when  tbepariboKtB 
^l^^^  and  qtectators  were  akurmed  by  Om  auddeo  chahiiig 
M^tbe  of  armour,  and  theaigbt  af  a  t^  battle.  Tba 
tUTEiknt  Elivns  bad  marcbed  forth  with  tbair  whole  fonet 
'^^'^    and  surprisied  the  Arcadians,  who,  wHb  two 


sand  ArgiTes,  and  a  body  of  Athenian  cavalry 
amcmnting  to  four  huadmd,  guarded  the  saciei 
groTes  and  teniplea  ^  Olympia.  The  figour  ef 
their  unexpected  aasaylt  succemvely  repelled  ttieae 
utruderB,  who  fled  in  disorder  through  tbet  slroalsb 
and  were  pursued  by  the  Elkna  with  an  im^^ni 
valour>  *'  sinews"  aaya  Xenopboq.  ^  HeaveQalwie 
can  do,  in  <»ie  day,  what  no  other  power  caftae* 
compliah  but  in  great  length  of  tiine ;  inaka 
cowards  courag^ous^/'  The  Arcadians^  b^w* 
ever,  recoTering  from  their  constwofitloo^  he^n 
to  ralJy.  The  assailants  wem  ra»ated  wiAb  ob* 
stinaey ;  but  did  not  retire,  till  having  lost  Stfaiolas 
their  comniander»  with  other  brare  aiea,  Umy  re- 
treated in  good  order,  iiier  giving  a  conspieoous 
proof  of  their  courage  and  intrepidity  to  thoae  who 
bad  loqg  deiqnsed  the  softness  of  their  unwarlifce 
character.  The  Arcadians  renewed  the  guard  with 
double  vigilance ;  fortiied  the  avenues  that  led  to 
the  Stadium  and  Hippodrome ;  and  having  taken 
these  necessary  precautions  against  a  seooAd  aurr 
prise,  proceeded  with  the  remaining  ceremonioa  id 
the  festival,  whichthough  brought  toan  undisturbed 

•  Tuuru  yn^wtu  itut  rut    itftnr   But  f^m  «  f/ujrriM-tfc  Immtr*  umt  o 
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ccnchision  wba  never  acknowledged '  in  ihe  records  c  ha  p. 
oftteElkna**  «^ 

After  celebrating  the  Olympic  games,  the  mixed  The  akh- 
concourse  of  people  returned  to  their  respective  Jj^2^ 
faomes,  iand  the  Arcadians  found  themselves  sole  p^^*^ 

sure* 

foaaters  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jupiter,  con- 
tainiag  the  collected  treasures  of  miftuy  centuries, 
Iherieb  gifts  of  vanity  and  superstition*  Oppor- 
tenity,  joined  to  want,  is  naturally  ibe  mother  of 
iiyustice^  The  Arcadians,  who,  to  promote  their 
anihitious  designs,  had  raised  a  body  of  standing 
toeops  called  Epariloi,  laid  hold  of  the  sacred  trea^^ 
ttire»  in  order  to  pay  thcise  mercenalries,  whose  de* 
mauds  they  were  otherwise  incapable  of  satisfying, 
without  great  inconvenience.  The  MantinseansT^cMA- 
firat  protested  agiainstthis  unwarnoitable  rapacity,  protest 
instead  of  accepting  their  proportion  of  thethb™^ 
plunder,  they  imposed,  for  the  payment  of  the  ""^'^^ 
fliercenaries,  a  tax  on  themselves,  of  which  they 
tamsmitted  the  produce  to  the  archons,  or  ma-^ 
gistrates,  appointed  by  the  Ten  Thousand  to  ad- 
nwdster  the  general  concerns  of  the  Arcadian 
nation.  The  archons,  who  had  themselves  freely 
liandled  the  sacred  money,  represented  to  their 
Mmstituents  the  affected  delicacy  of  the  Manti^ 
nieans^  as  an  obstinacy  extremely  dangerous  to  the 
states  of  Arcadia,  and  insinuated  that  this  unseasonr 
aMe  regard  for  justice  and  piety  most  probably  con* 
eealed  someveiy  criminal  deisign. 

•  X«nopl).  iTrfi.  p.  658,  &  eeq^tj.  &  Biodorus,  1.  xr. «.  21* 
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CHAP.     Tbe  Ten  Thouund,  ov,  as ira dwuld aay, the 
^°^^*   States-General,  Ibtened  to  ibb insidious  accusation; 
The        and  sommoned  the  municipal  magistrates  of  Man- 
^^^1  of  tinsea  to  appear  and  answer  for  their  conduct. 
^^^■^    Thej  refused  to  obey ;  a  detaebnient  of  tlie  £pa- 
thereioiu-^oi  was  Sent  to  bring  theui  by  force ;  tbe  Maitfi- 
MMU  ^nssans  shut  their  gates;  this  flrmness  roused  tbe 
timu;     3||ention  of  tbe  States;  and  amny  members  of 
weight  in  that  assembly  began  to  suspect  that  tbe 
Mantinseans  must  possess  some  secret  ground  of 
eonfidence*  that  encouraged  them  to  set  at  defiance 
'an  authority  which  they  were  bound  to  rereie* 
They  reflected^  fif8t,tm  tbeaiamiipg  consequences 
to  which  Arcadia  m^ht  be  exposed  by  plundering 
.the  shrines  H  Jupiter ;  and  then  4m  tbe  injustice 
and  impiety  of  tbe  deed  itself.    These  sentioient^ 
enforced  by  tbe  superstition  of  the  age,  spread  with 
rapidity  in  the  assembly :  it  was  determined  tbenoe- 
forth  tp  abstain  from  a  consecrated  fund,  tbe  viola- 
tion of  wfaieb  might  iNrore  dangerous  to  them- 
selves, and  entail  a  curse  on  their  posterity ;  and, 
to  prevent  the  bad  consequences  of  tbe  deaertion 
of  the  Eparitoi,  whose  pay  must  thereby  be  di- 
minished, many  wealthy  Arcadians,  who  could 
subsist  on  tbeir  private  incomes,  enrolled  them- 
selves in  their  stead, 
andreftore     Theso  Ricasures,  though  approved  by  tbe  Statefl^ 
ul^J^"^   gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  archons,  to  the  mttt^ 
ntMs.     eenaries,  and  to  all  who  had  shaded  the  Olympic 
spoil,  lest  they  might  be  called  to  account  for  tfa^ir 
rapacity,  and  compelled  to  refund  the  sums  which 
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they  i!li4€mbe«k)ecll  To  pi^irent  this  danger,  they  c  h  a  f. 
bad  recoame^  to  thfe  TUebans,  frdto  whom  they  re-  '^^^ 
quested  immediate  n^ista^e,  oh  pretence  that  the 
Stetesr  erf  Arcadia  were  i^eady  to  revolt  to  Sf^arta. 
The  States,  bn  the  other  hand,  sent  an  embassy 
requesting '  the  Thebane  not  to  pass  the  Isthmns, 
untit  they  should  receive  farther  kivilation.'   Nor 
were  they  satisfied  with  barely  counteracting  the 
negociatiotisi  of  their  enemies.  Having  determined 
not  to  derive  any  benefitirom  the  weaM  of  Olym^ 
pia,  they  thought  proper  to  restore  that  city,  as 
well  as  the  direction  of  the  games  to  those  who 
had,  from  time  Immemorial,  enjoyed  both,  and  to 
concludcf  a  peace  with  the  SKans,  who  solicited  it 
with  much  earnestness^  as  a  meagre  highly  con* 
dneke  to  the  general  Interest 'of  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  ciongress,  assembled  for  this  beneficial  pur-  ThoM 
j^bse,  was  held  at  Tegea,  and  consisted  of  deputies  ^JJ^siM 
from  Elis,  and    frbm  many  cities  of  Arcadia.  Jj^JJ^T 
When  riiatters  were  seemingly  adjusted  to  the  satis-  »«re«c'»*o 
ftrction  of  alii  parties,  entei^ainments,  as  usual,  ponenta 
yfere  prepared ;  and  the  deputies,  e:tcept  thMe  of  lod^i^tiM 
Mantinsea,  most  of  whom  were  invited  home  by*^**^*"- 
the  vicinity  of  tliieir  city,  retnainecl  at  Tegea  to 
cielebrete  the  feai^t  of  Pteai^.  *  While  they  were 
employed  in  drinking  and  merrimenti  the  arehona, 
and  ^uch  others  as  dreaded  the  consequences  of  this 
Jtasty  accomttiddatiefi^  addressed  themselves  to  a 
Theban  genera),  who  commanded  a  considerate* 
body  of  BoaotTan  troopi  Uiat'had  long  garrisoned 
Tegea,  in  order  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  that  place 
and  the  adjacent  territory.    The  Theban  had  biui- 
Vovin.  177 
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J^^^^  tl)er^Qre  easily  prorailedan  toembmee  mmj  raaa- 
syre  Umt.migbi  pnaveai  m  wqnir)^  intoUiat  mh 
crilege.  Notbiog  appeared  «d  pvopm  iat  ilm 
purpose  astoflaise  aoddelain  tbe  iiii8iM|ittiiqg 
depiaie%  wJbo  conaiited  ofllie  leading  mn  fraoa 
moat  cities  of  Aroad&i.  Thia  atsheHMimB  no 
aoomr  .propoaed^  tbaa  canaed  ififaa  e«mitaoiK 
The  fpAw  .of  T^igea  were  seoufed^  a>  body  of 
auned  B»eftr«iunoii#ded  U|a  plaea  ofantoftaiiuneift^ 
tbe  deputies^  mba  bad.  preloiiged  to  a  late  hour 
tbejcgr^  of  fiistivM^i  aiore  lajbep  uopreparad,  and 
<M»nductad  4o  varwus  plaKiea^oanQiiefiieiitf  tbeir 
aAimtMr  439Bi»g  too  gm«t  for  ova.  pi^^ 
Tiiepri.  ^  JD^exi'da0r,:4bfi  Ma^^tiin^cmf  Imiig  appiiaed  of 
!!n^y.  tbis  unexpQGtf  d  ^vratt  dpq^><^cdMf  amiMcefv 

nm^^ing  «mmii  few  of  tbeir  (atiaena  vbo  happened 
toxeoiaia  at  Tegea^  after  tbe^dq[iaKtu«eo£  theia 
coaopamqai ;  and  at  tbe  mm  tmie  acquaiaitiiig  tbe 
isiimi6ti«te8.«f  tbttt  fd^ds,  tbe  ai«boo8|  aod  tb» 
Tbehan  general,  that  bd  Ara#iiaii  cpvld  ke  ^4o 
daatb  vithoot  a  fiiir  and  4>pm  trifi|.  Thajr  like- 
visey  wltb<^«t:  l9^  <tf  time,  dinpatahed  an  Mttbaaijr 
ta  ibeJseveraleitieiQf  Arcadia^  iwuiogtbeato 
aran  iait|eir^«rn  defevce,  mid  ei^oi^ling  tt)ea»te 
nacte  their  itopiitfoMd  dtimiis»  etid<(a  aveiiffetha 
imuU  offiaedtothe  geaeral  body  P^4tie  pUioQ* 
Wben  Iboaa  wbo  bad  comottltad  tbe  awti«0e»  4uvi 
•bfttcibUy  tlie  Tbabao  geneial,  freve  acquaiiilad 
^h  tte  ¥if  out  of  tba«  proceedii|gS£  *kpy^bcis^ 

.   •  XeiM^  p.  640.     . 
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tv*.  h&wmw  aimed  ihin  tefitfe.  Mm  lli^y  faid^'b  a  iQ 
flBiwd  bnlfev  Mmillnsam^Uiey  oonldileriw  IMlle  J^^ 
oAvaiitase  ffwn  the  hosUgei  of  thut  cHy  who«e 
nsentnent  they  ImmI  mMt  vesBon  to  fS^ar.  They^ 
«M«MniUa  ttfdeserringthe  indigMtioDof  Ar*^^ 
tmim,  tod  that  tte  gederal  Toke  of  Greece  inusf 
coDdemn  the  imgularity  and  violence  of  their 
anaturat.  intimidated  by  svch  refleetiom,  the- 
Thabao  aooHaaiider  at  once  set  the  pffaonerg  at 
fibeflty ;  and,  appeatiag  nefit  (iimy  befara  an  assem* 
hlyas  munaroM  as  oeuld  be  colleeted  inraeh' 
tnmUeMMae  tiaiess  endeaVoared  to  excuse  hb  coih 
duet,  by  saying,  tlmiHie^iad  heaid  of  the  mafch  ef 
the  Lacednnonian  army  loVmnis  the  &eii(ier,  ami 
4i8t  several  of  the  deputies,  whom  he  had  aelxed, 
wsre  prapaied  to  betray  Te^ea  to  the  public  ene* 
ray.  The  Arcadians  were  not  the  dupes  of  4fais  shal^ 
lawarliicn :  yet  they  abfrtaM^ouMivenging  their 
own  wrongs  and  sent  'ambasstdors  to  Thebes, 
who  might  eiplain  the  injury  thai  bad  been  com* 
atitted,  and  arraign  the  guilty^* 

Upon  hearing  the  accusation,  Epamittondas,E|it]m. 
who  was  then  general  of  the  Beeotmns,  declaved^^^ 
<hat  his  eoumrymen  had  done  better  in  sddng,^^;^ 
Aan  in  discfaarglag  tia^  Arcadians,  whose  conduct  ^^^^^^ 
Iras  higMy  blameable  in  mafcii^  peaee  without  the  the  head 
sklt(iee  of  their  confedetates.  ^  Be  assured,''  con^al^^^ 
tinned  he  t6  the  ambassaders,  "^  that  the  Thebans^;^ 
w91  march  inito  Areadia,  and  aupport  their  ^Mends»^ 
In  that  province/'     This  rMohitioni  which  «»*^'^  ^.^^ 
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tb9ir  alliM  of  EUb  and  Acbaia.  Thty  obwrMd^ 
that  Che .  TheluiBs  could  oat  have  feH,.iiHicli  leaa 
bare  eziMneasadt  any  4bpleatiire  «l  tfe  peace  of 
PelopoQiiaw0»  If  tbay  tiad  not  detened  k  tbeir 
interest  toperpeftiate  the  (itt?  tfkniaaiidrtiosHlilieaiaf^ 
a  country  wbkliUkey.wMedU^weake*  and  toaub-* 
due*  They  eatered  ioto  a  stricter.  aUiaDae  with 
each  other,  aad  prepared  fw.a  vigpro^s  defence ; 
sending  ambasiadorB  to  Athew  and  Sparta,. that 
the  former  miiEbt  be  mady  to  thwart  the  meaaunfi 
of  a  neighbouring,  and  rival  state,  and  that,  the 
latter  a%bt  take  arnsia  to  maiolaln  the  iodepeodt-. 
ence  of  that  portiop  of  Gneece,  of  wbiob  the 
valour  of  Sparta  had  long  foraied  the  slrenglb  aad 
bulwark* 
Hu  iMt  During  these  hoatUb  praparatiom,  EpaifeiBOBdaa 
fo^hirtook  the  fteld  withtftf  the  B«so4ians»  wilb  the 
^"^Z  Eubcsans,  and  with  aattobg  body  of  Theasaliaaft 
5l  cfscs  partly «*ppljed  by  Aleandar»  and  partly  nuaed^ 
the  cities  which  Petopidai  hadirecently  delisreied 
from  the  yoke  of  that  cruel  tyrant.  D|ioq  his  ai^ 
rival  in  the  Peloponnesus^  he  espec^'toi  be  joined 
by  the  Argives,  the  Messeniaos^  and  setaral  cnsn- 
OMinities  of  Arcadia,  partiiHihirly  the  intmbilanta 
of  Tegea  and  Megalopolis.  Witb  theaebopes^ 
be  pniceeded  southward  to  Keasea^anHincienlcity 
in  the  Argife  territory,  distii^uished  by  the 
.  celebrated  in  honour  of  Hercul^  There te 
camped  for  sevt^raL  days,  with  an  intention  to  i 
tercept  the  Athenians,  whose  nearest  route  into 


lUepomiMus  Uj  through  the  ^Kstrkf  ef  If  MMii  ;•  c  ii  a  p. 
cMTioced  that  nothing  could  more  contribute  than  ^^^'\. 
an  advantage  over  thai  people  in  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign,  to  animate  Ibe  comvige,  as  well  as 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  Tbeban  partisans  in 
every  part  of  Greece.  But  tins  scheme  was  de- 
feated by  the  prudence  of  the  Athenians,  who, 
instead  <tf  marching  through  the  isthmus,  sailed  to 
the  coast  of  Laconia,  and  proceeded  from  thence 
to  join-  their  confederates  at  Mantinsea.  Apprised 
of  this  design,  Epaminondas  moved  his  camp; 
and  marched  forward  to  Tegea,  which  being- 
strongly  fortsled,  and  enjoying  a  lofty  and  central 
situation,  was  judiciously  chosen  as  the  place  of 
reodewous  for  his  Peioppnoesian  confederates. 
Havii^  continued  aerrenl  weeks  at  Tegea,  he  was 
much  disappointed  that  none  of  the  neighbouring 
tMras  sent  to  o£fer  their  submission,  and  to  solicit 
the  prelection  of  the  Tbeban  arms.  This  waste  of 
time  gave  him  the  more  uneasiness,  as  bis  com* 
mend  .was  luhiled  to  a  short  term.  The:  strength 
of  the  enemy  at  Mantioasa  was  continually  iaereas- 
iiig.  AgesUaus  bad  already  conducted  the  Lace* 
dttmoQians  to  the  frontier  of  Arcadia.  If  Aey 
likewise  should  ,|oin,  the  combined  forces  would 
paovm  auperior  to  the « army  of  E!paminomlas« 
"wbich  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  in  number, 
and  of  which  the  cavalry  alone  exceeded  three 
thousand.  Considering  these  circumstances,  be 
suddenly  determined  on  an  enterprise,  which,  if 
crowned  with  success^  would  render  the  present 
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Oil  A?.  IMmH^  friiHkM  expoiitiM  mA  VDWMtfqr  off-bis 

raibinhis  HavM^  decamped  with  his  whele  Mnay  ia  the 
la^^'''^^  ^  |i6rfonmd«  basly  mareh  of  thirty  mile*, 
0p«^*  ia  order  to  mirpriie  Sparta ;  and  had  Mi  the  ex- 
treerdieary  awtftnett  of  a  Cretan  deserter  ap|iriwd 
A|;etilaui  of  the  dai^^er,  that  city  would  have  been 
taken  unprepared,  and  totally  incapable  of  le- 
aistance*.  The  bulk  of  the  LacednoMnan  »*y 
had  proceeded  too  Cur  on  the  roed  to  Maniimea, 
to  anticipate  the  derign  of  the  enemy ;  but  the 
aged  Ki^,  with  his  son  Ardndanms,  rationed, 
with  a  small  but  valiant  bend,  to  the  defenee  of 
Sparta.  The  engagement  which  followied,  asjre- 
lated  by  Xenopbon,  appears  ene  of  the 
traordinary  that  Uatovy  moords. 
had  employed  every  ptecaotion  wiMchhssfiectrfiar 
sagacity  could  suggest ;  he  did  not  approach  l^sota 
by  those  narrow  roads,  where  a  superientyMof 
numbers  would  ajfiuid.  him  small  advantage ^. he 
did  not  draw  up  his  forces  in  the  piain,  io  fvfaiebf 
while  eotorii^  the  tosm,  they  might  have  beesian* 
noyed  with  missile  weapom ;  not  did  he  tXU^m.  an 
opportunity  of  surprising  him  by  strtftagcn  oa«n» 
buscade,  in  the  management  of  which  the  Spar- 
tans were  at  all  times  80  dexterons.  Seining:  an 
eminence  which  conmianded  the  towi^  he  deter* 
mined  todeaeend  into  it  with  every  adaairfage  on 


*  Xenopbon  says,  4^0^  rtorluLv  fl'«jMr«r«riy  tfa/xof  vm.^vfmf^9m<.    Xaio- 
phoa,  p.  644^    •«  Aa  »  nest  quite  destitute  of  its  aefenders." 


hit  airie,  lind  withoattke  fleemii^  |K>tBibilit7i>fcii'A;F. 
being  exposed  to  any  inconTenieQce*  Biittheifleue  '^™^ 
off  so  weil*€otioert6d  an  enterprfae,  the  hiskMrian 
hesiUitei  whether  to  refer  toa  partieuhu*  pvoTldeMe 
of  the  gods,  or  to  ascribe  to  the  inWocihle  courage 
of  men  actuated  by  despair.  Arcbidamus,  with 
scarcely  an  bmidred  men,  opposed  thb  progress  of 
the  enemy,  cut  down  the  first  raaks^  and  adyanced 
to  assault  the  rsmainden  Then,  strabge  to  felate ! 
thoee  Thebant,  saysXeiKypbon,  who  breathed  firey 
who  bad  so  often  conquered,  who  were  far  superior 
in  number,  and  wbo  possessed  the  advaiitage  of 
the  gt«ound,  shamefiilly  gave  waiy^  Tbe  Spartans 
pursued  them  with  impetuosity,  but  were  soon  re«> 
polled  with  loss ;  fbr  the  divinity,  whose  assistanoe 
bad  produced  thisextraordioary  victory,  seems  also 
to  have  prescribed  the  limits  beyond  which  it  was 
nottoexteixP. 

Eparatnondas,.  foiled  in  an  attempt  which  pro^andinthai 
mised  such  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  dM  not  sink^^ 
under  bis  disappointmeiit;    As  he  bad  reason  te*^* 
beliere  that  tbe  Whole  fereesat  Mantinsa  would 
be  withdrawn  from  that  phice  to  tlie  defence  of 
Sparta>  he  immediate^  sounded  a  retreat,returned 

*  VkiUnh  UtlM%9ltKMj  mk  thit  occMiia«  of  a  jouag  SpartM^  named 
Isadaty  who  stripped  naked,  anointed  himaelf  with  oil,  sallied  forth  with  a 
«pear  in  one  hand*  and  a  sword  'm  the  others  and  traced  his  path  In  blood 
«U«u|li'«fto  tMokettoftlieciiBnf.  He  ntuniad  tAi«rt^.inMi  crowned 
for  hit  Talour,  but  fined  for  fighting  without  his  shield,  mot  in  Agetil. 
To  a  modern  reader,  Xenophon's  aocount  of  the  battle  will  appear  too 
^ofmpoua  a  descriptkm  of  the  effect  of  panio  terrar  with  which  tbo 
Thebaaa  were  inspired,  byfinding*  Instead  of  rmVuf  ^^t  <<  adfftactleais 
neat/*  the  ligorooa  opposition  of  men  in  armi; 
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CHAP,  to  Tegeai  wHh  the  utmost  expedRion,  and  allowi^ 
^Jl^^^  bis  infantry  to  take  time  for  rest  and  refreshment, 
be,ivitb  admirable  presence  of  mind,  ordered  the 
horse  to  advance  forward'toMantinaea,  (which  was 
distant  only  twelve  miles,)  and  to  maintam  their 
ground  until  bis  arrival  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 
He  erpected  to  find  the  Mantinseans  totally  un- 
prepared for  «uch  a  visit ;  and,  as  it  was  then  au- 
tumn, be  doubted  not  that  most  of  tbe'  townanoen 
would  hie  employed  in  tbe  country^in  reaping  and 
bringing  in  tbe  corn.    His  plan  was  wise,  and  well 
executed.     Tbe    situation  of  the    Mantinseans 
corresponded  to  his  hopes.    But  it  seemed  as  if 
which  is  fortune  bad  delighted  to  baffle  bis  sagacity.    Bef  on 
^  Atiw.  the  Tbeban  forces  kirrived  at  Mlmtinsea,  a  nimer- 
TftU^!^    ous  and  powerful  squadron  of  Athenian  cavadry 
entered  that  p]ace>  commanded  by  Hegeloebus, 
who  then  first  learned  tbe  departure  of  the  allies  to 
protect  tbe  Lacedemonian  capAaL  He  had  scarcely 
received  tbia  intelligence,  when  the  Thebana  ap- 
peared, and,  advancing  with  great  rapidity^  pre- 
pared to  effect  the  purpose  of ;  their  expedhioo. 
Tbe  Athenians  bad  not  time  to  refreA  tbe'mselveB; 
they  had  ate  nothing  that  day ;  they  were  inferior 
in  number;  they  knew  tbe  bravery  of  the  Theban 
and  Thessalian  cavalry,  with  whom  they  must  con- 
tend ;  yet,  regardless  of  every  consideration  but 
tbe  safety  of  their  allies,  they  rushed  into  the  field, 
stopped  tbe  progress  of  the  assailants,  and,  after  a 
fierce  and  bloody  engagement,  which  displayed 
great  courage  on  both  sides,  obtained  an  acknow- 
ledged victory.    Tbe  enemy  craved  the*  bodies  of 
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their  dead ;  the  victors  erected  a  trophy  of  their  c  h  a  f. 
useful  valour,   which  had  saved  the  corn,  cattle,  ^^^^^^^^^ 
slaves,  women,  and  children*  of  Mantinaea  from  ' 
falling  a  prey  to  the  invaders. 

The  repeated  inisfortunesy  which  would  haver4»nu- 
broken  the  spirit  of  an  ordinary  commander,  onlytenpineB 
determined  Epaminondas  to  a  general  engagement,  ^n^raren. 
in  which  he  might  either  wipe  off  the  memory  of  ^*s«wcnt 
his  late  disgrace,  or  obtain  an  honourable  death, 
fighting  to  render  his  country  the  sovereigd  of 
Greece.    The  confederates  had  re-assembled  at 
Mantinaea,  strengthened  by  considerable  reinforce- 
ments.   Fresh  succours  had  likewise  arrived  to 
the  Thebans.    Never  had  such  numerous  armiesf 
taken  4he  field  during  the  perpetual  wars  in  which 
these  unhappy  republics  were  engaged.    But  bat- 
tles become  really  interesting,  not  so  much  from 
the  number  of  tbe  troops,  as  by  the  conduct  of  the 
generals.    It  is  worth  while,  says  the  military  his-  his  movt. 
toriani,  to  observe  the  operations  of  Epaminon- ceding  the 
das  on  this  memorable  occasion.    Having  ranged  ManUmL 
his  men  in  battalions,  he  led  them,  not  along  the 
plain,  which  was  the  nearest  road  to  Mantinasa, 
but  turning  to  tbe  left,  conducted  them  by  a  chain 
of  bills  which  joined  that  city  and  Tegea,  and 
skivted  the    eastern   extremity   of  both.     The 
enemy,  apprised  of  his  march,  drew  up  tbeir  forces 
before  tbe  walls  of  Mantinaea;  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  such  Arcadians  as  bad. embraced  the 
more  honourable  cause,  in  the  right  wing,  the 

*  Xenoph.  L  Til  p.  644w.  f  ^^'^^^f^*  ^  XT- Ow  91* 

i  Xenopb.  p.  645. 
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c  H  A  1^  Atlieniftns  in  the  left,  (be  Acbaeans  and  EUant 
XXXI.  fof (niiig  i\^  |||||j„  body.  Meknirbile  Epaminon* 
das  marched  slowly  along,  extending  his  circuit, 
as  if  be  wished  to  decline  the  engagement.  Hay- 
ing approached  that  part  of  tlie  mountain  which 
fisiced  the  hostile  army,  he  ordered  his  men  to  halt, 
and  to  lay  down  tlieir  arms.  His  former  more- 
ments  bad  occasioned  great  doubt  and  perplexity ; 
tmt  now  ha  seemed  evidently  to  bare  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  fighting  that  day,  and  to  be  preparii^ 
to  encamp.  This  opinion,  too  lightly  conceived, 
proved  fatal  to  the  enemy.  They  abandoned  their 
anns  and  their  ranks,  dispersed  in  their  tents,  and 
lost  not  only  that  external  arrangement^  but  that 
inward  preparation*,  that  martial  ardour  of  mind, 
which  ought  to  animate  soldiers  at  tiie  near  prospect 
of  an  eng^^ment.  Epaminondas  seized  the  de- 
cisive moment  of  attack.  Facing  to  the  rights 
he  converted  the  column  of  march  into  an  order 
of  battle.  His  troops  were  thus  disposed  instan- 
taneously in  the  same  order  in  which  he  meant  to 
figtit.  At  the  head  of  his  left  wing,  which  con- 
abted  of  the  flower  of  the  Bceotians,  and  which, 
as  at  the  batUe  of  Leuctra,  he  formed  into  a  firm 
wedge,  with  a  sharp  point,  and  with  spreading 
iaaks,  he  advanced  against  the  Spartans  and  Man- 
tiosans;  and  trusting  the  event  of  the  battle  to 
the  rapid  impulse  of  this  unexpected  onsets  he 
commanded  the  centre  and  right  wing,  in  which 

fxvn /^inf  #  VMt  €vfTm^tP,    X^noph. p.  645. 
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be  placed  less  confldence,  topi'ofeeed  with  a  slowc  ti  ak 
pace,  that  they  mi/^ht  not  obme  up  and  grapple  ^^^"^'' 
with  the  (ypposiog  dividit>fi8  of  the  enemy^  until 
the  victory  of  bis  left  wing  hid  taught  thefiii  to 
conquer. 

This  judicious  design  Was  crowned  with  merited  JSj^^Jf^^ 
success.  The  enemy,  perreiting  the  dreadful  ojymp. 
shock  to  which  they  were  exposed,  flew  to  Iheir  ITases. 
arms,  put  on  their  bucklers  and  helmets,  bridled 
fiieir  horses,  and  suddenly  resumed  f  htahr  ranks ; 
but  these  different  operatibns  were  performed  with 
the  trepidation  of  surprise  and  haste,  rather  than 
with  the  ardour  of  hope  and  courage ;  and  the 
whole  army  had  the  appearance  of  men  prepared 
rather  to  suffer,  than  to  inflict  any  thing  ter-^ 
rible*.  The  Spartans  and  Mtfnitinseans,  drawn 
tip  in  firm  order,  sternly  waited  t6e  first  bnint'of 
the  assailants.  The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody, 
and  after  their  spears  Were  broken,  bolb  p«rti6s 
lad  recourse  to  their  swords.  The  wedge  of  Epa- 
minondas  at  length  penetrated  the  Spartan  line, 
and  this  advantage  encouraged  bis  centre tind  right 
wing  to  attack  and  repel  the  correspondingdivisions. 
of  the  enemy.  The  Theban  and  Thessalian  ca^ 
Talry  were  equally  successful.  In  the  intervals  of 
their  ranks  Epaminondas  had  placed  a  body  of 
fight  Infantry,  whose  missile  weapons  greatly  an^ 
moyed  the  enemy's  horse,  who  were  drawn  up  too 
4eep.    He  bad  likewise  taken  the  preeaiitieD  te 
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CHAP,  qecupy  a  riaiog  ground  oa fab  rigM  ^h^emt^ 
^^  siderable  detacbmeDt,  which  aught  take  the  Albe* 
niam  io  flaok  and  rear,  ahould  they  adFanee  finoai 
their  posts.  These  prudent  di^positionB  produced  s 
victorj,  which  Epaminondaa  did  not  live  to  cc«i- 
plete  or  improve.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle  be 
received  a  mortal  wound*,  and  was  carried  to  an 
eminence,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Watiii 
to werf,  probably  that  he  might  the  better  iibserre 
the  subsequent  operations  of  the  field.  But  with  the 
departure  of  their  leader  was  withdrawn  the  spirit 
which  aniotated  the  Theban  army.  Hairing  im- 
petuously broke  through  the  hostile  ranks,  tli^ 
knew  not  bow  to  proit  of  this  advantagei  The 
evffny  rallied  in  dilfeiemt  parts  of  the  field,  and 
prevailed  in  several .  partial  encounters.  All  was 
confusion  and  terror.    The  light  infantry,  wbidi 


•  FmnU$$t  in  Areid.  «grti  Uutt  B|Maimondat  vw  kUM  hf 
Gryllui,  the  son  of  Xenoplion  the  Athenoui ;  and,  at  a  proof  of  Uus 
AMertion,  nientions  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  battle  of  Mantinsa  in 
thft  CemaicM  of  Athena,  as  well  at  the  monuinent  of  CrrUoa* 
orecltd  fagr  ,the  ManiiDaana  on  tlve  Seld  ilaelf;  both 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  both  ascribing  to  this  Athenian  the  J 
of  killing  Epaminondas  Plutarch,  in  \c^siiao,  says,  that  AntScra- 
tei^  a  Spsrtan^  killed  Epaninondas  with  a  sword;  that  hia  poattirity 
were  thence  called  Machairionldea ;  and  that,  as  late  aa  tho  daya  of 
Phitarch,  they  enjoyed  certain  immunities  and  honours  aa  a  neoom* 
peAce  far  the  merit  of  their  ancestor  Anticrates  in  destroying  the  worst 
eneaiy  of  9p#rta.  Orylliia  the  aon  of  Senophon  &11  ilL  the  fe&ttle-<»f 
Mantinaa;  and  the  words,  or  rather  the  silence  of  hia  fathei^  aie  veiy 
remarkable  concerning  the  death  of Epaminondas:  "The  Theban  co- 
knan  bnokethe  %art«s.  ha  wken  Spaminaiuiat  JHi^  the  rest  knew 
not  how  to  use  the  victory.'*  What  noble  riiodeity  in  thi»  pasaage^  if 
GryUus  really  slew  Epaminondas! 

t  Pauaan.  uhi  supra. 
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Inidl  been  posted  amidst  the  Theban  andTbes^alianC  H  a  p. 
horse  being  left  behind  in  the  pursuit,  were  fe-  ^^J^^ 
ceired  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Athenian  cavalry, 
commanded  by  Hegelochus.  Elated  by  this  sue* 
cesS)  the  Athenians  turned  their  arms  against  the 
detachment  placed  on  the  heights,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Euboeans,  whom  they  routed  and  put  to  flight, 
after  a  terrible  slaughter.  With  such  alternations 
of  victory  and  defeat  ended  this  memorable  en* 
gageinent.  Both  armies,  as  conquerors,  erected 
a  lro{^y ;  both  craved  their  dead,  as  conquered* ; 
and  this  battle,  which  being  certainly  the  greatest, 
was  expected  to  prove  the  most  decisive,  ever 
fought  among  the  Greeks,  produced  no  other  con^ 
sequence,  but  that  general  languor  and  debility 
long  remarkable  in  the  subsequent  operatiotas  of 
tfaose  hostile  republics. 

When  the  tumult  of  the  action  ceased,  the  mostneatii  or 
distinguished  Tbebans  assembled    around  their  noikus. 
dying  general.    His  body  had  been  pierced  with  a 
javelin ;  and  the  surgeons  declared,  that  is  was  im* 
possible  for  him  to  survive  the  extraction  of  the 
weapon.    He  asked  whether  his  shield  was  safe  ? 
which  being  presented  to  him,  be  viewed  it  with  a' 
smile  of  languid  joy.  He  then  demanded,  whether 
the  Thebans  had  obtained  the  victory?  Being 
aiiswered  in  the   affirmative  (for  the  Lacedae- 
monians indeed  had  first  jsent    to    demand  the 
bodies  of  their  slain),  he  dedared  himself  ready 
to  quit  life  without  regret,  since   he  left   his 

*  Xenofih.  1.  viu  ad  fin. 
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country  iViutil)>bant.  The  spectators  Istanented/ 
among  other  objects  of  sorrow,  tfadt  he  ftbdtild  fli6 
without  children,  who  might  inherit  the  glory  of 
his  nerrie,  and  thil  fame  of  his  virtues.  ^  You 
mistsike/'  said  he  with  a  cheerful  presence  of  mind; 
^  I  leate  two  fair  daughters,  the  battles  of  Leuc- 
tra  and  Mantinsea,  who  wUl  transniit  nly  renown 
to  the  latest  ages.**  So  saying,  he  ordeiped  fbe 
weapon  to  be  extracted,  and  immediately  eipired. 
The  awful  solemnity  of  his  death  corresponded 
with  the  dignified  splendour  of  an  active  and  useful 
life.  He  is  usually  dlescribed  n^  a  periTeet  cfaa* 
racter  *;  nor  dois  the  truth  of  history  oblige  us  to 
detract  an>  thing  from  this  description,  eltcept  that 
in  some  instances,  and  particularly  in  his  h»t  fiital 
invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  he  allowed  the  blaze 
of  patriotism  to  eclipse  the  mild  ligbt  of  justice 
and  benevolence.  He  was  buried  in  the  field  of 
battle,  where  his  monument  still  existed,  after  Ibur^ 
centuries,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  wMh  an  in- 
scription in  elegiac  verse,  enumerating  bis  ex- 
ploits. Hadrian,  then  master  of  the  Roman  worM^ 
added  a  second  column,  with  a  new  inscript{ont» 
inbonour  of  a  character,  whom  that  unsteady  Enn 
peror  h'ad  genius  to  admire,  but  wanted  fitumess 
to  imitate. 

An  elegiac  Roman  writer  gives  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensive paneg^Tic  of  Epaminondas,  that  during 


*  Cicero  Acftd.  Qiunt.  L  L  &  pttain..  PluUrch.  Corn.  Kepot,  Fku- 
san. 
f  Vid.  Pmimq.  in  Aread.  8c  BoeoUc. 


lus  Ufelu9e»  Thebes  was  the  arbiter  of  Greece  ;c  hap, 
whereas  both  before  and  afterwards,  that  republic  ^^^ 
continually  laoguisbed  in  servitude  or  dependence'**'* 
But  this  observation  betrays  the  itoaccurale  pai'ti^ 
ality  of  a  biograi^er,  who  often  eyaUs  the  glory 
of  a  favourite ^bero,  at  the  expense  of  historic 
truth.  By  the  death  of  Epamioondas,  Thebes 
was  deprived  of  her  principal  ornament  and  de- 
fence,  the  source  of  her  confidence,  and  the  spring 
of  her  activity ;  and  her  councils  were  thenceforth 
less  a|[nbitious,  and  her  arms  less  enterprtsingf. 
But  six  years  after  that  event,  she  controled  the 
decisions  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  reduced  to  a  condition  of  depend- 
cmce,  her  power  was  still  formidable  to  the  most 
warlike  of  her  neighbours. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Mantinaea,  a  general  Ae«tt. 
peace  was  proposed  under  the  mediation  of  Ar-^iilditM* 
taxerxesi  who  wanted  Grecian  auxiliaries  to  check  r,^^^ 
the  insurrections  in  Egypt  and  Lesser  Asia,  which ^^'^^ 
disturbed  the  two  last  years  of  his  reign*    The^<^.j63. 
only  condition  annexed  to  this  treaty  was,  that 
each  republic  sbouldre  tain  its  respectivepossessions. 
The  Spartans  determined  to  reject  every  accom* 
inodation  until  they  had  recovered  Messenia ;  and 
as  Artaxerxes  had  uniformly  opposed  this  demand, 
tbey  transported  forces  into  Egypt,  to  foment  the 

*  Hujuj  de  ▼Irttttibus  vittquc  satis  erit  dictuiii,si  hoe  unum  «djansero» 
quod  nemo  eat  in/dtu  /  Tliebfts  &  ante  Epaminoiidam  natum,  &  postejiui 
iDteritum,  perpetuo  alietio  paruis«e  imperio ;  contra  ea,  quamdtu  ille 
pnefberitreipublicc,  caput  fuiue  totuuGrxcis.  Corn.  KqH>s«  in  Bpmn. 
Cons.  Aristot.  Rhetoric.  1.  iL  c  33. 

t  Vid.  Voljh.  Hist.  1.  vi.  c.  xli. 
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CHAP,  dtfection  of  that  province.  At  the  head  of  a 
^^^  thousand  heavy-arnied  Lacedaemonians,  and  ten 
thousand  mercenaries,  AgesUaus  supported  one 
rebel  after  another,  having  successively  set  on  the 
throne  Taches  and  Nectanebus*.  In  this  dis- 
honourable war  he  amassed  considerable  wealth,  by 
means  of  which  he  probably  expected  to  retrieve 
Hiidetth.the  afiairs  of  his  country.  Rut  returning  home 
civ.T  by  Cyrenaica,  he  died  on  that  coast,  in  the  eighty- 
A.  a  36i.f^m^jj  y^j^^  ^f  Yiis  age,  and  forty-first  of  his  reignf- 
His  character  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the 
course  of  this  work.  He  was  the  greatest,  and  the 
most  unfortunate  of  the  Spartan  kings.  He  had  seen 
the  highest  grandeur  of  Sparta,  and  he  beheld  her 
humiliation  and  downfal.  During  the  time  that  be 
governed  the  republic,  his  country  suffered  more 
calamities  and  disgrace  than  in  seven  centuries  pre- 
ceding his  reign.  His  ambition  and  his  obstinacy, 
doubtless,  contributed  to  her  disasters :  yet  so  natu- 
ral were  the  principles  from  which  he  acted,  so  pro- 
bable his  hopes  of  success,  and  so  firm  and  manly 
his  struggles  for  victory,  that  a  co)itemporary 
writer,  who  could  see  true  greatness  through  the 
cloud  of  fortune,  ventured  to  bestow  on  Agesilaus 
a  panegyric:!:,  which  jexalts  him  above  the  renown 
of  his  most  illustrious  predecessors, 

•  Plut.  in  A{|^ilao.    Diodonu,  L  xr.  c.  xxii. 

f  Diodor  I.  zv.  c   xxii. 

i  'O  xeyot  fic  A>f^iA4io,,  by  Xcnophon* 
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CHAP,  xxxir. 

Slate  of  Greece  after  the  Battle  of  Manlinaa.—Tht 
Amphictyonic  Council. — Returning  Prosperity  of 
Athens. —  Vices  resulting  from  its  Govemment.^^ 

Abuses  of  the  judiciary  Power Of  the  Theatre. 

— Degeneracy  of  Grecian  Music Extreme  Pro^ 

Jligacy  oftheAthenians^^^The  vices  of  Chares  ren- 
der him  the  idol  of  the  multitude. — The  Social  war* 
— Banishment  ofTimotheus  and  Iphicrates.-'DiS' 
grac^ul  issue  of  the  war. — Philosophy.— Statuary. 
Praxiteles.— The  Cnidan  Venus.—Painting.r^ 
PamphiluSy  Nicias^  Zeuxis. — Literature. —  Xc- 
nophon. — His  Military  Expeditions. -^Reliscious 
ami  Literary  Retreat. — Lysias. — Isocrates. — Pla^ 
to. — His  travels.-JSe  settles  in  the  Academy. —His 
greatviews. — Theology.— Cosmogony. —Doctrine  of 
Ideas.— Of  the  Human  Understanding.— The  Pas- 
sions.—Virtues. — State  of  JRetribution.—Genius, 
and  Character. 

IJV^iTH    the    batlle    of   Mantinaea    ended*    thecHAFe 
bloody  slrufi;gle  for  dominion,  which  had  long  ."^'^ 
exhausted  Thebes  and  Sparta.     In  that,  or  insuteof 
the  preceding  engagements,  they  had  lost  their aft^Ttbe 

battle  of 
Mantis 
'  ncm 

*  Xenoplion't  Greek  history  likewise  ends  with  that  battle.. 
Henceforth  we  follow  Plntarch  and,  Diodorus,  fnom  whom  we 
team  the  principal  circumstances  of  great  events,  wbioh  the  orattra 
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c  H  ^  p.  aUest  generals,  and  tin*  flower  of  their  troops,  rfo 
2^^"-  Tbeban  arose  to  emulate  the  magnanimity  of  Epa- 
minondas,  and  to  complete  the  designs  of  that  il» 
lustrious  patriot.    Arcbidamus,  who  succeeded  to 
the  Spartan  throne,  imperfectly  justified  the  high 
opinion  conceived  of  his  early  wisdom  and  valour. 
Weakened  by  their  wounds,  and  fatigued  by  exer- 
tions long  and  fruitless,  those  republics  sunk  into 
such  weakness  as  justified  pretensions  in  their 
neighbours  that  had  long  lain  dormant. 
tu  An-       During  the  superiarUy,  or,  in  the  language  of 
GottTOi?K-  i^ncient  writers  during  the  empire  of   Athens, 
SlSSity,  Sparta,  and  Thebes,  the  majesty  of  the  Amphic- 
oiymp.      tyonic  council  had  degenerated  into  an  empty 
A.  c.  9^1.  pageant.  Itsdeliberations  Were  confined  to  matterf 
of  mere  form ;  it  regulated  some  ceremonies  of 
superstition ,  itsuperiotendedgamesand  spectacles; 
it  preserved  peace  and  good  order  among  the  crowd 
of  strangers  who  assembled,  at  stated  times,  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo.    But  for  more  than 
a  century  past,  the  public  measures  of  the  Greeks 
had  been  directed  by  councils  held,  not  at  Delphi, 
the  residence  of  the  Amphictyons,  but  in  Athens, 
Sparta,  or  Thebes,  in  one  or  other  of  which  the 
allies  convened  on  every  important  emergency, 
acknowledging  by  their  presence  there,  the  respec- 
tive authority  of  those  capitals  which  were  regarded 
as  the  heads  of  their  several  confederacies.    But,. 
when  firsi,  the  Peloponnes^an,  then  the  Boeotian 

&ocr«tes  and  OeoMifheiies,  Aristotle's  Treatise  of  Politics,  and' 
Xenoplwii's  Discoursei  on  the  Sarenoes  tnd  GoTcrAsient  of  Athens,  vH! 
eiiaMe  Qt  ttore  f oUj  to  eiplaiB. 


War,  Bad  last  of  all  ihe  battle  of  Maotinxa,  bad  c  h  a  r. 
ieveUed  the  greatness,  and  overthrown  the  proud 


tjnnny  of  those  domineeriog  republics^  the  Am 
^ictypnic  council  once  more  emerged^  from  ob* 
9curity ;  and  the  general  at^es  of  Greece  having 
assembled  according  to  their  national  and  heredi* 
tary  forms,  spurned  the  unperious  dictates  of  any 
jingle  community. 

While  this  event  strengthened  the  fbderal  union,  The  Atht< 
and  tended  to  restore  the  primitive  equality  of  th(e  ^ver  ma- 
Orecian  states,  various  circumstances  concurred  to  SiJlftS^ 
revive  the  aspiring  ambition  of  Athens*    During ^■*^' 


the  Boeotian  war,  the  Athenians  had  acted  asajuxi-<»y™p* 
liaries  only:  without  making  such  efforts  as  eiheT.  sT  . 
feebled  their  strength,  their  arms  had  acquired  1;^^" 
^reat  lustre.    Their  powerful  rivals  were  humbled 
and  exhausted ;  experience  had  taught  them  the 
.danger  of  attempting  to  subdue,  and  the  io^ssi* 
bility  of  keeping  in  subjection,  the  territories  of 
their  warlike  neighbours :  but  the  numerous  jdlanda 
of  the  iEgean  and  Ionian  seas^  the  remote  coasts 
of  Thrace  and  Asia,  invited  the  activity  of  their 
fleet,  which  they  might  now  employ  in  fbre^ 
conquests,  fearless  of  domestic  envy*  *  It  appears, 
that  soon  after  the  death  of  Spamiuondas,  JSuboaa 
again  acknowledged  the  authority*  of  Athens;  an 

*  Comp.  Diodor.  L  xtL  p,  5JX  fc^ntawityw^f  do  Ckmnonc^i ipbftRt 
It  JEtchines  in  Ctesiphont.  It  Appeara«  bowevcv*  tronn  tkene  nutlniini, 
tlwt  *he  Tbebant  aoon  afterwsrds  endewvoured  to  recover  EiibMu  The 
Athenians  again  rescued  it  from  their  power,  at  the  ezhortation  of  Ti- 
motbeua,  whoaerpithy  apeech  ia  tommptded  by  I)iei»orb«iMia :  «*Whatp 
my  ooimtrymen,  the  ThcbMS  in  the  iaUiid»  and  y«a  Milk  i 
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CHAP  event  facilitated  by  the  destruction  of  the  ThelMUi. 
^"    partisans  belonging  to  that  place,  in  the  battle  c€ 


Mantinaea.     From   the    Tbraciiah    Bosporus    to 
Rhodes,  several  places  along  both  shores  submit- 
ted to  the  arms  of  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  and  Iphi* 
crates;  men,  who  having  stirvived  Agesilaus  and 
Epaminondas,  vrere  far  superior,  in  abilities,  and 
in  virtue,  to  the  contemporary  generals  of  other 
republics.    The  Cyclades  and  Corey ra  courted 
the  friendship  of  a  people  able  to  interrupt  their 
navigation  and  to  destroy  their  commerce.    By- 
zantium had  become  their  ally,  and  there  was  rea- 
son to  hope  that  Amphipolis  would  soon  be  ren- 
dered their  subject.    Such  multiplied  advantages 
revived  the  ancient  grandeur  of  Athens,  which 
once  more  commanded  the  sea,  with  a  fleet  of 
nearly  three  hundred  sail,  and  employed  the  best 
half  of  her  citizens  and  subjects  in  ships  of  war  or 
commerce*. 
TbcTicei      This  tide  of  prosperity,  which  flowed  with  most 
toYh^u   ^PP^ront  force  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Man- 
iwiedde.  tiuaeaf,  has  been  supposed  productive  of  very 
ofihe      important   consequences.     While    Epaminondas 
nUntr«-  Wv^^>  the  Athenians,  it  u  said,  were  kept  vigilant 
SJm the   ^^  ^"*y  through  jealousy  and  fear ;  but  after  the 
iwuire  of  death  of  this  formidable  enemy,  they  sunk  into 

Why  not  alreidy  in  the  harbour?  why  not  embarked?  why  la  not  the 
•ea  covered  with  your  navy?'*    Oemosthen.  ubi  supra. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen  1.  tii.  p.  615.  Diodorus,  I  xw.  e.  xi.  bocrat  Fuie^ 
gyr.  &  de  Pace 

t  Justin.  I.  vi.  c.  iz.  first  Bade  thk  ohaerratinn,  which  has  been  »o 
flequently  icpeated. 
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diose  vices  which  occasioned  their  ruin.    TbiscoAP. 
specious  remark  is  wot  founded  in  truth.    Two  ^^^^^^...^ 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Epaminondas,  the  their  gw- 
injustice>  the  avarice,  the  total  corruption  of  the*^^^^  ' 
Athenians  is  forcibly  described  by  one  of  the  most 
respectable  of  their  countrymen"*,  who  composed 
a  system  of  wise  laws,  in  order  to  ascertain  theii: 
lights,  and  to  reform  their  manners.    But  it  was 
di£Bcuit  to  correct  abuses  that  seem  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  democracy,  which,  even  as  regulated  by 
Solon,  but  still  more  as  new-modelled  by  Pericles, 
left  the  citizens  tyrants  in  one  capacity,  and  slaves 
in  another.    The  division  of  the  executive  power 
of  government  among  the  archons,  the  senate, 
the  assembly,  and  even  various  committees  of  the 
a.^sembly,  rendered  it  impossible  to  perceive,  or 
prevent,  the  hand  of  oppression.    Men  knew  not 
from  what  quarter  their  safety  might  be  assailed  ; 
and  being  called  to  authority  in  their  turn,  they, 
instead  of  making  united  opposition  to  the  injustice 
of  their  magistrates,  contented  themselves  with  in- 
flicting the  same  injuries  which  they  bad  either 
previously  suffered,  or  still  apprehended,  from  the 
malice  of  their  enemies.    Nor  is  this  inconveni- 
ence peculiar  to  the  Greek   republics.    While 
iiuman  nature  remains  unchanged,  and  the  passions 
•f  men  nm  in  their  ordinary  channel,  the  right  to 
exercise  power  will  commonly  be  attended  with  a 

*  See  tbove»  vol.  11.  c.  xiii.  p.  107.  and  the  elegiac  verses  of  Solon 
piieserved  in  Demosthenes  Orat.  m^t  vetfATfta^udt -y  a  title  that  can 
•nly  be  translated  by  a  paraphrase,  **  the  miscohduct  of  ^schines  'fn 
hiicmbiuny/* 
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OH  ▲  P. strong  inclination  to  abuse  it  Unless  powM*^ 
"^^  therefore,  be  counteracted  by  liberty ;  unless  an 
imperrious  line  of  separation  be  drawn  between 
prerogative  and  privilege,  and  that  part  of  the 
constitution  which  sustains  political  life,  be  kepi 
separate  and  distinct  from  that  which  tends  to 
corruption,  it  is  of  little  consequence  wbetber  a 
country  be  governed  by  one  tyrant  or  a  thousaiid ; 
in  both  cases  alike,  the  condition  of  man  is  preca- 
rious, and  force  prevails  over  right. 
This  Mb-  This  radical  defect  in  the  Grecian  policies  pro- 
^todl"  ducedmany  ruinous  consequences  in  affairs  foreign 
and  domestic,  which  were  commonly  directed  by 
the  selfish  passions  of  a  few,  or  the  fluctuating 
caprices  of  the  multitude,  rather  than  by  the  ra- 
tional and  permanent  interest  of  the  community. 
But  as  diseases  and  other  accidents  often  bring  to 
light  the  latent  weakness  and  imperfections,  of  tb^ 
body,  so  the  vices  of  the  Athenian  government 
first  appeared  in  their  full  magnitude  afler  the  un- 
fortunate war  of  Peloponnesus;  and,  although  the 
excess  of  the  malady  sometimes  checked  itself  and 
returns  of  ease  and  prosperity  sometimes  conceal- 
ed its  virulence,  yet  the  deep-rooted  evil  still  maiiH 
tained  its  destructive  progress,  till  it  wrought  the 
ruin  of  the  constitution. 
Tnthetbu.  In  the  tumultuary  governments  of  Greece, 
j!^ic!^  where  the  judiciary  power  frequently  prevailed 
power;  ^y^Y  Dj^  legislative,  the  sources  of  dissension  were 
innumerable ;  while  the  feeble  restraint  of  laws,  ill 
administered,  was  unable  to  counteract  tbeir  force* 
Although  hereditary  distinctions  were  little  knewft 
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dr  regarded,  the  poor  and  rich  formed  two  dbtinct  chap> 
parties,   which   had  their  particular   views  and^^^^^ 
separate  interests.    In  some  republics,  the  higher 
ranks  bound  themselves,  by  oath,  to  neglect  no 
opportunity  of  hurting  their  inferiors*.    The  po- 
pulace of  Athens  commonly  treated  the  rich  as  if 
they  had  entered  into  an  engagement  not  less  atro^ 
eiousf.    During  the  intervals  of  party  rage,  pri- 
Tate  quarrels  kept  the  state  in  perpetual  ferment- 
ation.   Beside  the  ordinary  disputes  concerning 
property,  the  competitions  for  civil  offices,  for 
military  command,  for  obtaining  public  honours, 
or  eluding  punishments  or  burthens,  opened  an 
over-flowing  source  of  bitter  animosity.    Among 
this  litigious  people,  neighbours  were  continually 
at  variance.    Every  man  was  regarded  as  a  rival 
and  enemy,  who  had  not  proved  himself  a  friend^* 
Hereditary  resentments  were  perpetuated  from  one 
generation  to  another ;  and  the  seeds  of  discord 
being  sown  in  such  abundance,  yielded  a  never* 
failing  crop  of  libels,  invectives,  and  legal  prose- 
cutions.   The  usual  employment  of  six  thousand 
Athenians  consisted  in  deciding  law-suits,  the  pro- 
fits of  which  afforded  the  principal  resource  of  the 
poorer  citizens.    Their  legal  fees  amounted  an* 
nually  to  an  hundred  and  fifty  talents ;  the  bribes 
vihich  they  received  sometimes  exceeded  that  sum ; 
and,  both  united,  formed  a  si^th  part  of  the  Athe- 
nian revenues!!,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  tiroes. 

*  Arotot  Fdlitltocnt.  &LyBtf«»  pMftim. 
f  Xeiiopfi.de  Be|>.  Athen. 

i  aeeUiiMpaMiiB,aXduplLMaiionikLiLp.r48,  aiein* 
H  Ariitii^«Veip. 
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CHAP.  As  the  most  numerous  but  most  wortUesB  ckiss  of 
xxxii.  ||j^  people  commonly  prevailed  in  the  assembly, 
so  they  had  totally  ingrossed  the  tribunals ;  and  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  such  judges  would  always 
be  rather  swayed  by  favour  and  prejudice,  than 
guided  by  law  and  reason.  The  law  punished  with 
death  the  man  guilty  of  giving  bribes;  but  "  we,*' 
say  the  Athenian  writers*,  '>  advance  him  to  tl^e 
command  of  our  armies ;  and  the  more  crimiaal  he 
becomes  in  this  respect,  with  the  higher  and  m)>re 
lucrative  honours  is  he  invested/'  Those  who 
courted  popular  favour,  lavished  not  only  their 
own  but  the  public  wealth,  to  flatter  the  passiops 
of  their  adherents;  an  abuse  which  began  duriqg 
the  splendid  administration  of  Periclesf  extended 
more  widely  under  his  unworthy  successors ;  and, 
though  interrupted  during  the  calamities  of  the  re* 
public,  revived  with  new  force  on  the  first  dawn  of 
returning  prosperity  J. 
and  in  In  the  licence  of  democratic  freedom,  the  citi- 

tbeOiea.  zeus,  poor  and  rich,  thought  themselves  alike  ejQ- 
^'  titled  to  enjoy  every  species  of  festivity.  Pericles 
introduced  the  practice  of  exhitnting  not  only 
tragedies,  but  comedies,  at  the  public  expense,  and 
of  paying  for  the  admission  of  the  populace.  At 
the  period  of  which  we  write,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  was  appropriated  to  the  theatre  ; 
and  some  years  afterwards||,  a  law  was  proposed 
by  the  demagogue  Eubulus,  and  enacted  by  the 

*  Isoerates  de  P«ce,&neinotlbenefl  passim. 

•j-  Thucychdcs,  p  108,  &  acqq  ♦  Plut  in  Periclc 

II  Bcfare  Christ  349,  according  to  S.  PeUtus,  de  Leg.  Attic,  p.  38S. 
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senate  and  people,  rendering  it  capital  to  divert,  chap. 
or  even  to  propose  diverting,  the  iheatrictd  money  ^^^^"• 
to  any  other  end  or  object*. 

Of  all  amusements  known  in  polished  society,  circam. 
the  Grecian  theatre  was,  doubtless,  the  most  ele- which  ren- 
gant  and  ingenious :  yet  several  circumstances  ren-  o^tai^^ 
dered  it  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse.    The  g'eat^*f^j;['P^ 
extent  of  the  edifices  in  which  plays  were  repre-  ^^^^^  ^ 
flented,  naturally  introduced  masques»the  better  to 
distinguish  the  different /lerson^f,  or  characters,  of 
the  drama ;  since  the  variations  of  passion,  with 
the  correspondent  changes  of  countenance,  which 
form   the  capital  merit  of  modern  performers^ 
oould  scarcely  have  been  observed  by  an  immense 
crowd  of  people,  many  of  whom  must  have  been 
placed  at  a  great  distance  from  the  scene.     The 
same  causes,  together  with  the  inimitable  harmony 
of  the  Greek  language,  gave  rise  to  musical  de- 
clamation}, which  might  sometimes  fortify  pas- 
sion, but  always  rendered  speech  more  slow  and 
articulate,  and  therefore  more  easily  heard  by  the 
remote  parts  of  the  audience.    In  combining  the 
difierent  parts  of  a  tragic  fable,  the  poet  naturally 
rejects  such  incidents  as  are  improper  for  repre- 

*  Plutarch,  in  Pericley  h  Pemoathen.  Oration,  pafiim. 

f  It  it  well  known  that  the  word  perwna  originally  aignified  a 
siaaque,  from  per$9nartt  becauae  the  ancient  maaquea,  both  Greek  and 
Homan,  were  ao  made  aa  to  increaae  and  inTigorate  sound. 

i  Notwifthatanding  the  aaaeriiona  of  Casauban.  Gra?ina,  Ice.  the  GtedEn 
in  ancient  timea  aeem  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  abaurd  prac- 
tice of  diTiding  the  acting  and  speaking  between  two  persons-  This  \m 
aaenttoned  by  LiTy,  as  the  inrention  of  LiTios  Andronicvfi  whofloanshcid 
910  years  before  Chriat*    Tit.  Lir*  L  vii-  e.  % 
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Q  u  A  P.  senlallon.  I'hese,  if  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
xxxii.  gction  of  tlie  piece,  are  supposed  to  pass  else- 
where, and  barely  related  on  the  theatre.  The 
lime  required  for  such  events,  when  they  are  not 
simultaneous  with  those  exhibited  on  the  stage, 
necessarily  in terrupts  the  representation,and  leaves 
room  for  the  choral  songs,  which  being  incor- 
porated with  the  tragedy,  heightens  its  efiect^ 
and  increasjes  the  spectator's  delight ;  conse- 
quences extremely  dilTerent  from  those  attending 
the  act  tunes,  and  detached  airs  of  modem 
plays  and  operas,  universally  condemned  by  good 
judges,  as  suspending  the  action*  and  destroying 
the  interest  of  the  drama,  and  only  affording 
opportunities  to  effeminate  throats  to  shioe  un- 
seasonably in  trills  and  divisions  at  the  expense  of 
poetical  expression,  ofgood  sense,  and  of  propriety. 
But  in  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  times,  tfa^  cor- 
rupt taste  of  the  licentious  vulgar  was  ever  at  va- 
riance with  the  discerning  judgment  of  the  wise 
and  virtuous.  The  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
Grecian  tragedy  was  exactly  imitated  in  the  ex- 
travagant pieces  of  Aristophanes,  and  his  profligate 
contemporaries  and  successors^.  These  perni- 
cious productions  formed  the  favourite  entertain- 
ment of  the  populace.  The  masqup,  di^uising 
the  countenance  of  the  performer,  aUowed  him  to 
indulge  in  the  most  unblushing  licence  of  voice 
and  gesture  ;  the  declamation  was  efieminate  aiMl 
vicious;  above  all,  the  music  became  glaring, 
tawdry,  voluptuous,  and  dissolute,  ip  the  highest 
degree,  and  suited  only  that  perverse  debauchery  of 

*  See  above,  vol.  u.  c.  xiiL  p.  14^ 
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aoul  from  which  it  originally  sprung,  and  t^hich  it  c  h  a  p. 
setTed  afterwards  to  inflame  and  nourish.*  xxxtl. 

A  mysterioiis  cloudf  hangs  over  the  Grecian  Extreme 
music,  to  which  eftects  are  ascribed  far  trjinscend- ^^]f^^^ 
ifig  the  actual  power  of  that  art.     Yet,  we  cdnftOl^*^»*»~- 
refuse  our  assent  to  the  concurring  testiniony  of 
ancient  writers,  who  refer  to  this  principle  the  ex- 
treme degeneracy  and  corfuptioti  whith  almost 
universally  infected  the  Athenians  at  the  period 
n6w  under  review.    Causes  which  operate  6h  the 
many,  are  hot  easily  mistaken  ;  but  should  we  still 
doubt  the  cause,  the  effect  at  least  cannot  be  denied. 
The  Athenian  youth  are  said  to  have  dissipated 
their  fortunes,  and  melted  the  vigour  of  mind  and 
body,  in  wanton  and  expensive  dalliance  tviih  the 


*  Aristotle^  1.  viii  de  ]le|>ubL  says  ironically^  *<  Every  kind  of  musk 
is  good  for  something ;  that  of  the  theatres  is  necessary  for  the  amuse- 
lAent  of  the  mob  ;  being  well  suited  to  the  perversion  of  their  minds 
tfid  maimers,  akid  let  them  enjoy  it."  PlatO)  Aristoxenns^  and  Plutarch 
bitterly  C5mplain  of  the  corruption  of  music,  as  the  main  souroe  of  yice 
and  immorality.  That  art,  which  liad  anciently  been  used  as  the  vehicle 
of  religious  snd  moral  instruct  ion,  was  employed  in  the  theatres  to  ex« 
cite  every  voluptuous  and  dissolute  pission.  Plato  de  Legibu&»  I.  iii. 
AriittoxenuSy  quoted  by  Athensus,  L  xiv.  &  Plutarch,  dc  Musics-,  in 
-tpealcing  of  the  vices  of  London,  a  ^'riter,  who  haid  the  spirit  of  an  an- 
cient legblator,  siiys,  *'  That  were  a  man  permitted  to  make  all  the  bsT« 
lads  of  a  nation,  he  needed  not  care  who  should  make  its  laws."  Fletch- 
qr  of  Sftltoim's  Works,  p.  266. 

f  Yet  that  cloud  may  bedispelled>  if  we  admit  what  is  said  in  cbsfpn' 
V.  vol.  L  p.  333,  &  seqq.  that  the  arcicnts,  when  they  speak  of  musk, 
mean  music  combined  with  poetry.  The  precision  of  worcfir  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  vague  expression  of  tone  and  time ;  and  the  chromatic 
and  enharmonic  intervals  of  the  Greek  musicians,  which  so  nearly  ap- 
proach the  sliding  flexions  of  speech,  prove  th.'^t  the  fornicr  ^as  imitative 
of  the  Utter. 
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c  H  \  P.  female  perforoiers  on  the  theatre*.  *  Weary  tmd^ 
^^^"™'  fastidious  with  excess  of  crimina]  indulgence,  they 
lodt  all  capacity  or  relish  for  solid  and  noanl j  oc* 
cupations ;  and  at  once  deserted  the  exercised  of 
war,  and  the  schools  of  philosophers.  To  fill  up' 
the  vacuities  of  their  listless  lives,  they,  as  well  as 
persons  more  advanced  in  years,  loitered  in  the 
shops  of  musicians,  and  other  artistsf ;  or  saun- 
tered in  the  forum  and  public  places,  idly  enquir- 
ing after  news,  in  which  they  took  little  interest 
unless  some  danger  alarmed  the  insipid  uniformity 
of  their  pleas^urest.  Dice,  and  other  games  of 
chance,  were  carried  to  a  ruinous  excess,  and  are 
so  keenly  stigmatised  by  the  moral  writers  of  the 
age,  that  it  should  seem  (hey  had  begun  but  re- 
cently to  prevail,  and  prove  fatal  ||.  The  people 
at  large  were  peculiarly  addicted  to  the  sensual 
gratifications  of  the  table  ;  arid,  might  we  believe 
a  poet  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  had  lately  bestowed 
the  freedom  of  their  city  (once  deemed  an  honour 
by  princes  and  Eingsf)  on  the  sons  of  Cbaene- 
philus,  on  account  of  the  uncommon  merit  of  their 
father  in  the  art  of  cookery  1. 
Their  Idleness,  indulgence,  and  dissipation,  had  re- 

^^vmy'  duced  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  citizens  to 


igDO* 


*  Athenxus,  1.  xii.  p.  434.  wiio  g^rta  a  genenl  descriptioo  of  Atheniw 
profligacy 

t  laocrat  in  Atvopag.  and  Lysias'  defence  of  a  poor  man  accused  be- 
fore the  senate,  tranalated  in  the  Life  of  Lysiat,  p.  114. 

i  Demoathen.  Phili|^.  passim. 

II  Athencus,  L  xii.    Lysias  in  Alcibiad. 

§  Deniosthen.de  Repubiic^ordinand* 

K  Athenxus,  L  iii.p.  119. 
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extreme  indigence.  Although  landed  property  was  c  hap. 
more  equally  divided  in  Greece  than  in  any  mo-  ^^^^^' 
dern  country,  we  are  told  that  about  one  fourth  of 
the  Athenians  were  totally  destitute  of  immoveable 
possessions'^*  Their  dress  was  frequently  so 
mean  and  dirty,  that  it  was  difficult,  by  their  ex- 
ternal appearance,  to  distinguish  them  from  slaves; 
a  circumstance  which  arose  not  from  slovenliness, 
but  from  poverty,  since  we  are  assured  that  such. 
as  could  afford  the  expense^  spared  no  pains  to 
adorn  their  persons ;  and  that  many  who  danced 
during  summer  in  embroidered  robes,  spent  the 
winter  in  places  too  shameful  to  be  namedf. 
And  how  is  it  possiUe  (to  use  the  words  of  their 
own  authors};)  that  wretches,  destitute  of  the  first 
liecessaries  of  life,  should  administer  public  affairs 
with  wisdom  ?  We  find  accordingly,  that  they 
were  extremely  ill  qualified  for  executing  those 
offices  with  which  they  were  intrusted.  As  the 
lower  ranks  had  in  a  great  measure  ingrossed  the 
administration  of  justice,  it  was  not  uncommon  to 


*  See  the  Discourse  of  Lysiss  upon  s  proposal  for  dissolving^  the 
«ileient  go!?eniment  of  Athens.  Lysias'  orations  were  chiefly  written 
in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  between  404  and  3S4  before  Christ. 
They  afford  an  uniform  picture  of  the  poverty,  misery,  and  vicei  of 
his  contemporaries ;  which  the  reader  will  find  abridged  in  the  intro- 
duction to  my  translation  of  that  writer.  The  Athenian  affairs  be- 
came more  flourishing  after  the  fall  of  Thebes  and  Sparta;  and  not* 
withstandmg  unfortunate  events  that  will  be  related,  their  revenues 
were  greatly  raised  by  the  conquests  of  Timotheus,  Phocion>  fcc.  and  the 
good  management  of  Lycuxgus  and  Demosthenes.  Plut.  in  Lycui^,  in 
vlib.  de  Dec  Orator. 

f  Isocrates  on  reforming  the  government  of  Athens. 

i  Itoerat  h  Xenoph.  de  Repub.  Ath^. 
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c  H  A  IP.  bribe  the  clerks  employed  in  transcribing  the  laws 
^^^  ctf  Solon,  to  abridge,  interpolate,  and  corrupt  them. 
What  is  still  more  extraordinary,  such  a  gross 
artifice  frequently  succeeded  ;  nor  was  the  deceit 
discovered,  until  litigant  parties  produced  in  court 
contradictory  laws*.  When  their  negligence 
could  not  be  surprised,  their  avarice  might  be 
bribed ;  justice  was  sold ;  riches,  virtue,  eminence 
of  rank  or  abilities,  always  exposed  to  danger,  and 
often  ended  in  disgracef.  For  those  needy  Athe- 
nians, who  formed  the  most  numerous  class  in  the 
republic,  endeavoured  to  alleviate  their  misery  by 
a  veiy  criminal  consolation;  persecuting  their 
superiors,  banishing  them  their  country,  con- 
fiscating their  estates  and  treating  them  oh  the 
slightest  provocation,  and  often  without  any  pro- 
vocation at  all,  with  the  utmost  injustice  and 
croeltyj.  Though  occasionally  directed  by  th* 
equity  of  an  Aristides,  or  the  magnanimity  of  a 
Cimon,  they,  for  the  most  part,  listened  to  men  of 
an  opposite  character.  He  who  could  best  flatter* 
and  deceive  them,  obtained  most  of  their  con* 
fidence.  With  such  qualifications  the  turbulent, 
licentious,  and  dissolute,  in  a  word,  the  orator  who 
most  resembled  his  audience,  commonly  prevailed 
in  the  assembly ;  and  specious  or  hurtful  talents 
usurped  the  rewards  due  to  real  merit.  Iso* 
cratesll  assures  us  of  the  fact;  and  Xenopbon^, 

*  Life  cf  Lytiat,  prefixed  to  liis  Orations,  p.  116. 
f  See  Lyiiu'pleadingv  throughout. 

i  Isocrates  de  Pace ;  and  the  numerous  examplei  of  that  kind*  vhkL 
faKTe  already  occurred  in  this  history, 
II  In  his  oration  on  reforming  the  goTenunent  of  Atliens. 
S  In  hit  treatise  de  Bepublic  Athen. 
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affirms,  ih^t  it  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the  na*  c  b  a  f. 
ture  and  principles  of  the  Athenian  form  of  got-  ^^^^'^ 
Ternment. 

With  such  principles  and  ipanners,  the  Athe-Theykes 
nians  required  only  a  daring  and  profligate  leader,  ^^^J^^ 
to  involve  them  in  designs  the  roost  extravagant  ^^^^*J^- 
and  pernicious.    Such  a  personage  presented  hicQ-  muititad«. 
self  in  Chares,  whose  soldier-like  appearance,  blunt 
address,  and  bold  impetuous  valour,  masked  his 
tselflsh  ambition,  and  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the 
populace*    His  person  was  gigantic  and  robust, 
his  voice  commanding,  his  manners  haughty  ;  be 
asserted  positively,  and  promised  boldly ;  and  his 
presumption  was  so  excessive,  that  it  concealed  his 
incapacity  not  oqly  from  others^  but  from  himself. 
Tliough  anenterprbing  and  successful  partisan,  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  great  duties  ot  a  ge- 
neral ;  and  his  defects  appear  the  more  striking 
and  palpable,  when  compared  with  the  abilities  of 
\fphicrate8  and  Timotheus,   his  contemporaries, 
ygfho  prevailed  as  often  by  address  as  by  force,  and 
whose  conquests  were  secured  to  the  republic  by 
the  mcKleration,  justice,  and  humanity,  with  whidi 
they  had  been  obtained,  and  with  which  they  coq- 
tinued  to  bp  governed.    Chares  proposed  a  very 
different  mode  of  administration :  he  exhorted  his 
coimtrymen  to  supply  the  defects  of  their  treasury^ 
and  to  acquire  the  materials  of  those  pleasures 
which  they  regarded  as  essential  to  their  happiness, 
by  plundering  the  wealth  of  their  allies  and  colo- 
nies.   This  council  was  too  faithfully  obeyed; 
the  vexations,  anciently  eiiercised  against  the  trK 
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G  a  Ap.  batarj  and  dependent  slatea,were  renewed  and  ex- 
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i  ^r^^^^  ceeded*.    The  weaker  communities  complained, 

and  remonstrated,  against  this  intolerable  rapacity 
and  oppression ;  while  the  islands  of  Chios,  Cos, 
Rhodes,  as  well   as   the    city    Byzantium,   pre- 
pared openly  to  revolt,  and  engaged  with  eadi 
other  to  repel  force  by  force  until  they  should  ob- 
tain peace  and  independencef. 
ThcflocUi     Chares,  probably  the  ch^f  instrument,  as  wefl 
oiymp.     as  the  adriser,  of  the  arbitrary  measures  which  bad 
aI  c.  358.  occasioned  the  revolt,  was  sent  out  with  a  powerfifl 
fleet  and  army  to  quash  at  once  the  hopes  of  the 
insurgents.    He  sailed  towards  Chios,  with  an  m- 
tention  to  seize  the  capital  of  that  island,  whidi 
was  supposed  to  be  the  centre  and  priofie  mover 
of  rebellion.    The  confederates,  informed  of  bis 
motions,  had  already  drawn  thither  the  greatest 
part  of  their  force.    The  city  of  Chios  was  be- 
sieged by  sea  and  land.    The  islanders  defended 
themselves  with  vigour.    Chares  found  it  difBctik 
to  repulse  their  sallies.    His  fleet  attempted  t# 
enter  their  harbour  without  success ;  the  ship  of 
Ghabrias  alone  penetrated  thus  far ;  and  that  able 
commander,  whose  valour  and  integrity  merited  a 
better  fortune,  though  deserted  by  the  fleet,  yet 
forsook  nbt  the  ship  intrusted  to  him  by  the  re- 
public. His  companions  threw  away  their  shields, 
and  saved  themselves  by  swimming  to  the  Athe- 
nian squadron,  which  was  still  within  their  fe^ck. 


*  Diodor.  L  xvi.  &  Isocrat.  de  Pae6. 
t^Diodob  L  z?L  pik  413.  4SSk    , 
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Aitt  Cbftbrkis,  lighting  brarely,  Ml  by  the  dtrte  of  c  h  a  f. 
tile  GbianS)  preferi'iiig  an  honourable  death  to  a  ^^^ 
disgraceful  life^. 

Encouraged  by  advantages  orer  an  enemy  who 
had  at  first  afietted  to  despise  tbeni^  the  insurgents 
augmented  their  fleet,  and  ravaged  the  isles  of 
Lemnos  and  Samos*  The  Athenians,  ind^nant 
that  the  territories  of  their  faithful  allies  should 
fell  a  prey  to  the  depredations  of  rebels,  fitted  dut^ 
early  in  the  nett  year,  a  new  armament  uttder  tb** 
aoiimiand  of  Mnestheus,  the  soil  of  Iphierates, 
and  son-inlaiv  of  Timotheus,  expecting  that  ihtf 
new  commander  would  respectfully  listen  to  ibt 
advice  of  those  great  tnen^  whe  pethnps  declined 
acting  as  prindpals  in  an  expedition  where  Chareft 
possessed  any  share  of  authority.  That  general 
had  raised  the  siege  of  Chios,  and  now  crtiised  it 
the  Hellespont ;  where,  being  joined  by  Mnea- 
tbeus,  the  united  squadrons  amounted  to  an  hun^ 
dred  and  twenty  sail.  It  was  immediately  deter- 
mined to  cause  a  diversion  of  the  enemy's  forces 
^om  Samos  and  Lemnos,  by  laying  siege  to  By- 
tontium.  The  contrivance  succeeded ;  the  allieir 
withdrew  from  these  islands,  collected  their  whole 
ftaval  strength,  and  prepared  rigorously  for  defend* 
mg  the  principal  city  in  their  confederacy. 

The  hostile  armaments  approached  each  other,  chamac* 
#itb  a  resolution  to  join  battle,  when  a  sudden  andmotheiw 
Violent  storm  arose,  which  rendered  it  impossible  ^teS!"' 
for  the  Athenians  to  bear  up  to  the  enemy,  or 
even  to  keep  the  sea,  without  being  exposed  l# 

*  Nepot  inClMbr.aDiodor  l.sTLp.41A>  iKfeq^. 

Tob.  m.  181 
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OHAP-  riiipwrtck*.  ChATOs alow  conftdetftfy  iBMled  oo 
J^^^  commencing  tbe  attack,  while  the  other  com- 
manders, more  cautions  and  experienced, perceived 
tbe  disadvantage,  and  declined  the  unequal  dan- 
ger*. His  impetuosity,  thus  oyer-ruled  by  tbe 
prudence  of  his  colleagues,  was  conFerted  into  re- 
sentment and  fury ;  be  called  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors to  witness  their  opposition,  which  he  branded 
with  every  odious  epithetof  reproach;  and,  witb  tbe 
first  opportunity,  dispatched  proper  raessei^ersto 
Athens,  to  accuse  them  of  incapacity,  cowardice, 
and  total  neglect  of  duty.  The  accusatioa  was 
supported  by  renal  orators  in  the  pay  of  Chares. 
Their  Timotheus  aud  Iphicrates  were  tried  capitally^ 

The  former  trusted  to  hb  innoceijce  and  eloquence, 
tiie  latter  used  a^  very  extraordinary  expedient  to 
sway  the  judges,  conformable,  howeyer,  to  the 
spirit  of  that  age,  whefi  courts  of  justiqe  we^e  fre- 
quently iqstruments  of  oppression,  governed  b)' 
every  species  of  undue  influence,  easily  corrupted, 
and  easily  intimidated.  Tbe  targeteers»  or  light 
infantry,  who  had  been  armed,  d^iplined,  and 
long  commanded,  by  Iphicrates,  ertjoyed  the  same 
reputation  in  Greece,  which  tbe  Fabian  soldien 
afterwards  did  in  Italy.  They  were  called  tbe 
ipAtcrafeimaji  troops,  from  tbe  name  of  their  com- 
mander, to  whom  they  owed  their  merit  and  their 
fame,  and  to  whose  person  (notwithstanding  the 
strictness  of  his  discipline)  they  were   stron^I/ 

*  We  are  not  informed  by  Diodorus  or  Kcpos,  vhj  the  dlsadran'ige 
4Bd  danger  were  on  the  side  of  the  AthenUna;  probably,  being'  be*'cr 
niioi'S,  they  ezpec  ted  to  profit  of  their  skill  m  majisnta^e^  which  the  ston* 
rendered  uselen  and  mavailin^. 
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arttadied  by  the  licis  of  gretitode  Bdd  etteem;  The  c  m  a  b. 
^ounf^esUnd  bravest  of  thfeeetobnitedbamtreaday  ^'^^™- 
tcibeyedtbe  injutictions  of  their  admired  general; 
surttmndeds  on  the  d^y  of  trial;  the  benebea  of  the 
magistratefs ;  aiid  too^k  careBeasooably  lio  display 
the  pointd  of  their  daggers** 

It  was  the  law  of  Athens,  tfavt,  alkrr  preUfMhandu. 
naries  bad  been  adjusted,  and  the  judgesassedibled,  "^^^ 
the  parties  should  be  beard,  and  the  trial  begwi 
and  ended  on  (ihe  same*  day ;  norcoidd  any  person 
he  tvAte  tried  for  tbe  same  c^nce.  The  ripidky 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding  favoured  the  tiews  of 
Ipfaierates.  *  The  magistrates  were  overawed  by 
the  immioence  of  a  dsoij^r,  wfaicb  they  had  neither 
strength  to  resist,  nor  time  to  elude/  Tbey  ware 
compelled  to  an  immediate  deejsjon ; :  hut,  iasteid 
of  the  sentence  of  death,  which  was  eaipected,  tbey 
imposed  a  flnef  on  the  delinquents,  which  iio 
Atheirian  citizen  in  th&t  age  was  in  a  condition  to 
pay.  This  sererity  drove  into  banisfameni  those 
able  and  fllustrious  commanders.  Timothens 
sailed  to  Chatcis  in  Eobcea,  and  afterwards  to  the 
ii^  of  Lesbos,  both  which  places  bis  valokiK  and 
abilities  had  recovered  for  the  republic,  and  which, 
1)eingcho8en  as  his  residence  in  disgrace^  sufficiently 
evince  the  roBdness  of  bis  government,  and  his 

•  It  WM  probably  daring^  this  trUl,  that  Iphicrates  being  reprMclied 
with  betraying  the  interests  of  his  country,  msked  his  tocnser,  «*  WooM 
yon,  on  a  like  occasion,  h«re  been  guilty  of  that  crime  P«  %  no 
means,"  replied  th^  other.  *  And  can  yon  then  imagine^''  replied  tha 
hero,  **  that  Iphiorates  should  be  l^uilty  f^  Aristot.  Bhetoric.  1.  ii.  c.  23«a 
<^intilian.  L  ▼.  c.  13. 

t  One  httoditd  talents^  sboot  twenty  thounbd  pOiadiB^   . 
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tommly  imrrfed  tbe  daugbtor  «f  Coiy«,«lie  mdit 
imwleraMeofllMTInQiMpriilrw;  ytltefifed 
«nd  diod  m  obmuriiy^;  mow  did  eiUwr  lie  ar 
TifDotheus  thenceforth  tefce  aiqr  dmre  in  the  af 
Iwrs  of  ttwir  ungraleM  oounAryt.  Tlma  did  the 
IMuil  wer  dBfIro jf  or  revore  IplncrAlit,  Chahrieib 
ipd  Timolheusf  the  hesi  geaerak  vhoai  Greece 
«Qiild  boast ;  aad»  the  hmT%  aod  honett  Phociaa 
e«eefled»  the  last  Teoerabla  naoaiaa  <tf  Alhaaiaa 
irirtue4 

By  the  remoyal  of  these  great  mea,  (%aiea  wm 


vub^tbe  left  to  coiidiiot»  uncoetraled,  the  vrar  agiMut  the 
S!^tT  allfor ;  and  to  display  the  faU  eiteot  of  his  verth* 
^^^*  lessneas  aad  incapacity.    His  insatiable  warier 


^  > .     iMd^ittd  bim  iotolcnibk  to  «iie  frieads  o£  Athem; 

«M  C»  SJ7« 

his  weakness  and  negligence  exposed  hinii  to  the 
ooalenipi  of  the  insurgents.  He  mdalged  Us 
officers  and  himself  in  a  total  neglect  of  disci|4ine ; 
the  reduction  of  the  rebels  was  the  feaist  aaiAter  of 
bis  concern;  he  vas  attended  by  aft  ^BaidMata 
crowd  of  singers,  dancers,  aad  hatlotsl*  irbeaa 

*  Dtodonas  onl^  nyi,  tb&t  he  wis  de«d  before  the  battle  of  Chacrofiaei^ 
vhieh  happened  twenty  years  af^er  his  banishment 

t  Uapoi  atyp.  thAt  after  tha  death  of  TiiBOtWi#f  tfa>4thmwan% 
milted  nine  parts  of  his  fine  3  but.  obliged  his  son  Conon  to  pay  the  re- 
IMkining  tenth*  $>r  repairiJ^p  the  walls  of  the  Pintus,  whicl^  bia  grasd- 
Itoher  had  rebuiU;  tforo  tbeapoila  of  the  enemy. 

*  JiMtagf  vivtjve.  lipe  e^t/rana  fiiil  iilaa  iiygciytfjPCTi^  Albfaienaiwi^ 
ip>iicraces»  Cbaj^iMW  Timetheua  1  s«qi|e  post  illofui^  obiiuiii  qniaqua^i 
d|us>nillaarbefiutdlgMia«iiiiMria,  HffqiinTivwUi.  Tha  Iy9gra|ib<9r 
Ibrgets  Phockm. 

|(Athenms,Lj|i«,p,4»4 


iumfj.  exbrnfrt^d  tbe  scanty  mipplies  raised  hy  the  c  b  a  f. 
J^Uienians  for^ihe  service  of  tbe  war*.    In  order  ^™^ 
tb  satiafy  the  clamorous  demands  of  tbe  4oldimra» 
Ctitres,  r^ardleas  of  Ibe  treaties  s^bsirting  bet  wees 
Athens  and  Persia,  hired  himself  and  his  forces  te 
Artabaxtts,  tbe  wei4tby  satrap  of  lotoia,  who  had 
MTolted  from  his  asMter  Artaxerxes  Ocfavs,  the 
most  erud  and  detestat>le  tyrant  that  ever  db" 
graced  the  throne  of  Cyrus*    The  arms  of  the 
Greeks,  sared  Artabazits  fVom  tiie  implacable  re**  - 
natmeiitofa  monsterinsensibleto  fiity  or  to  jutrtice; 
and  their  meritoriousservices  were  amply  rewarded 
by  the  lavish  gratitude  of  tbe  satrap. 

This,  extracn^nary  transacHon  neither  surprised  which 
nodr  displeased  tbe  AtiieaiiEms.    They  were  ac-^efuu^r 
cvstimed  to  allow  Iheur  commanders  in  fofe^n  ^th^ 
parts  to  act  without  inslructions  or  control ;  ^i^qi^, 
tbe  creatures  of  Chares  loudly  Extolled  his  goodcTi.i.  * 
mana^eoirat  in  paying  the  Grecian  troops  with 
JPerrian  money*    Bui  the  triumph  of  false  joy  was 
of  short  duration.    Ochus  sent  an  embasi^  to  re- 
SMuistrate  with  the  AtheKans  on  their  unprovoked 
iafradioii  of  the  peace ;  and  threatened,  that  un- 
less they  immedbtely  withdrew  their  forces  from 
Asia,  he  would  sesist  tbe  rebels  with  a  fleet  of  three, 
bumfared  sail.    This  jusit  menace^  want  of  success 
against  the  confe<ferAtes,  together  with  a  reason 
still  more  important,  which  will  soon  come  to  be 
tally  explained,  obliged  the  Athenians  to  recal 


•  Demosthen.  Fhilipp.  1. 
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CHAP  their  armament  from  the  East;  and  to  terminate. 
^^^  the  social  war,  without  obtaining  any  of  tbe  j>ur- 
poses  for  which  it  had  been  undertaken;    Tbe 
confederates  made  good  the  claims  which  tfaeir 
boldness  had  urged ;  regained  complete  freedom 
and  independence^  ;  and  lived  twenty  years  ex- 
empt  from  the  legal  oppressiotiof  subsidies  and  con- 
tingents, till   they  submitted,  with  tbe  rest  of 
Greece,  to  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  Philip,  and 
the  resistless  fortune  of  the  Macedonians. 
sute  of       Notwithstanding  the  decay  of  martial  ^irit,  tbe 
^^^   extravagance  of  public  councils,  and  the  general 
corruption  of  manners,  which  prevailed  in  Athens, 
and  in  other  cities  of  Greece,  the  arts  and  sciences 
vrere  still  cultivated  with  ardour  and  success.  Dur- 
ing the  period  now  under  review,  the  scholars  of 
Hippocrates    and  Democritus  enriched  natural 
philosophy    with    many  important  discoveriesf. 
Tbe  different  branches  of  mathematics,  mechanics, 
and  astronomy^  received  great  improvements  from 
Eudoxusl  of  Gnidus,    Timaeusf  of  Locri,    Af- 
chytas    of  Tarentum,  and  Meton    of  AHmmI. 
The  Megaric  school  flourished  under  Stilpo,  the 
'    most  learned  and  acute  of  that  disputatious  sect, 
which,  from  its  continual    wranglings;  tneriteri 
the  epithet  of  contentious^.    The  doctrines  of 
Aristippus  were  maintained  by  bis  daughter  Aratfl^ 

•  Diodor.  p.  494^ 

f  Gftlenut  de  Natur.  Facultst  fc  HJppocrat.  TUft  ^^mf,  &c. 

i  Laert  1.  rWu  sect.  66.  &  SuicL  in  Eudox. 

5  Jambl  dePythagor.  |t  CcM^rin.  de  0ie  nata}. 

f  BficWM.    Ltert.  1.  ti.  sect,  lOT. 
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^iod ioiproTed  by  Hegesias  and  Anneceris,  who c ha. p. 
paved  the  way  for  Epicurus*,    The  severe  pbilo-  ^J^^ 
sophy  of  Antistbenes  had  fewer  foUowersf.      But 
Diogenes  alone  was  equal  to  a  8ect|. 

Statuary  was  cultivated  by  Polycletus  and  Ca-  of  the 
nachus  of  Sicyon^  by  Naucides  of  Argos,  and  by  staJuS^. 
innumerable  ailists  in  other  cities  of  Greece,  Italy^ 
and  Ionia.  The  works  of  Polycletus  were  the 
mast  adnured.  His  greatest  production  was  the 
Colossal  statue  of  Argive  Juno»  composed  of  gold 
and  ivory.  Bronze  and  marble,  however,  still  fur*- 
Dished  the  usual  materials  for  sculpture.  The  Gre** 
cian  temples,  particularly  those  of  Delphi  and 
Olympia,  were  enriched  with  innumerable  pro* 
ductions  of  this  kind  during  the  period  to  which 
our  present  observations  relate.  One  figure  of 
Polycletus  acquired  peculiar  fame.  From  the 
exactness  of  the  proportions!),  it  was  called  the 
rule,  or  standard.    Even  Lysippus,  the  content* 


*  Ufertilis  &  fiuidtt;  f  JHiaA.  Tar.  BSstor.  1-  z.  e.  xvir 

i  We  shall  have  oocaaioo  to  apeak  more  folly  of  niofcnes  hereaAer. 
D  Wlnklexnaony  p.   653.  and  hit  translator,  Mr.  iluber,  toL  UL  p.  34»  i 

differ  from  Pliny,  1.  35.  c  19.    They  confound  the  aUtue,  called  the  RuIca  j 

or  CawMb  Willi  aaotliercattcA  the  Jknyphxam^  because  grasping  a  spear. 
Pliny's  urords  a^e, "  Polycletus  Sicyonius  Diadumenum  fecit  molUter  i 

jurenem,  centum  talentis  nobilitatum;  idem  et  Doryphontm  ririlitcr 
poemoi.  fteit  et  quern  canona  artifices  vocant,  lineamenta  artis  ex  e* 
peiienteSy  T^ut  a  lege  quadam;  aolusciva  hominum  artem  ^^  (forse 
Ipaam)  fecisse  artis  opere  judicatur."  They  hare  followed  Cicero  de 
Clar.  Orator,  c  80  —yet  Cicero,  speaking  incidentally  on  the  subject 
night  more  mttorally  imtttlao  <han  ranr^  trriting  «{)re99)^  «nr 
8C0lpl«r^. 
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CHAP,  porary  and  ftrourite  of  Alexander,  regarded  it  mi 
^^^^  a  model  of  excellence^  from  which  it  was  not  safe 
to  depart 
w^riciof  Between  Polycletus  and  Lysippus  flouriahed 
^•^^  Praxiteles,  whose  works  formed  the  interaaediate 
cr.  1.  shade  between  the  sublime  style,  whidi  prevailed 
'  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  the  beautiful,  which 
attained  perfection  under  Lysippus  and  Apelle^ 
in  the  age  of  Alexander*  The  statues  of  Praxi* 
teles  bore  a  similar  relation  to  those  of  Phidias, 
which  the  paintings  of  Guido  and  Gorreggio  bear 
to  those  of  Julio  Romano  and  Raphael.  The  work* 
of  the  earlier  artists  are  more  grand  and  oKHreaob- 
lime,  those  of  the  latter  more  graceful  and  more  al- 
luring; the  first  class  being  addressed  to  the  ima- 
gination, the  second  to  the  senses.  The  works  of 
Praxiteles  were  in  the  Ceramicusof  Athens :  butoei- 
tber  in  the  Ceramicus,  nor  in  any  part  of  the  worlds 
was  a  statue  to  be  fiieeo  equal  to  his  celebrated  Ve* 
nus,  which  long  attracted  spectators  from  all  parts 
to  Cnidus.  Praxiteles  made  two  statues  of  the  god* 
dess  at  the  same  time,  the  one  cloathed,  the  other 
naked.  The  decent  modesty  of  the  Coans  pre* 
ferred  the  former ;  the  latter  was  purchased  by  the 
Cnidians,  and  long  regarded  as  the  most  raluable 
possession  of  their  community.  Th6  roluptuous 
Nicomedes,  King  of  Bitbynia,  languished  ailer  this 
statue  ;  to  purchase  Mich  unrivalled  charms  be  oP 
fered  to  pay  the  debts  of  Cnidus,  which  were  great 
and  burdensome  ;  but  the  Ceidians  determined  not 
to  part  with  an  ornament  from  which  their  repablic 
derived  so  much  celebrity.  "  Having  considered/' 
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fiays  ftn  aarient '  author*,  "  the  beautiful  arenues  chap.        I 
leading  to  the  temple,  we  at  length  entered  the  ^^^'^-  | 

sacred  dome.  In  the  middle  stands  the  statue  of  TheCni- 
the  goddess,  in  marble  of  Paros.  A  sweet  smiJe^y*^^** 
sits  on  her  lips ;  no  garment  hides  her  charnis ; 
the  hand  only,  as  by  an  instinctive  impulse,  con- 
ceals tbo^e  parts  which  modesty  permits  not  to 
name.  The  art  of  Praxiteles  has  given  to  the 
stone  the  softness  and  sensibility  of  flesh.  O  M ai^^ 
the  most  fortunate  of  the  gods !"  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  translate  his  too  faithful  description  into 
the  decency  of  modern  language ;  a  description 
more  animated  and  voluptuous  than  even  the  chisel 
of  Praxiteles. 

The  honour  which  Polycletus  and  Praxiteles  ac-rhcitnte 
quired  in  sculpture  was,  during  the  same  age,  |jf^**"*" 
attained  in  painting  by  Eupompus  and  Parophilus 
of  Sicyon,  by  EuphranOn  of  Corinth,  by  Apol- 
lodorus   and    Nicias    of  Athens ;   above   all   by 
ZeCLxis    and  Timanthesf.    The    works   of  Eu- 


*  LuciaA.  AAior. 

f  Pliny,  In  his  35th  book.  I  have  paid  Utile  attention  tohispretenfl- 
cd  Epochs  of  Art,  when  inconsistent  with  the  information  of  more  an- 
cient authors.  The  Greek,  hiatortans,  from  whom  he  copied  this  part 
of  his  work,  found  it  conx'eaient,  at  every  pause  in  their  namtiTe,  to 
give  some  account  of  men  who  had  disiinguished  themselves  in  the  arts 
Mid  sciences,  of  whom  they  had  no  opportunity  to  make  mention  in  re* 
cording  public  transactions,  ami  relating  wars. and  negociat ions  Tho 
wra  of  every  peace  furnished  a  proper  resting-place  to  the  historian  t 
from  which  he  looked  back,  and  coUeoted  the  names  worthy  to  be 
landed  down  to  posterity.  Bvery  s\ich  «ra,  therefore,  Pliny,  and 
aAerhim  Wink leroano,  have  considered  as  an  epoch  of  art  (  not  reflect- 
ing, that  arts  do  not  mddenly  arise  and  flourish,  snd  when  inori  thfv 

Vol.  Ill,  182 
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c  H  A  p.pompus  ar^  now  unknown,  but  in  bis  oini  times 
xxxiL  i^jg  ^^yl^  3j^j  celebrity  occasioned  a  new  dirisioD 
of  the  schools,  which  were  formerly  the  Grecian 
and  the  Asiatic  ;  but  after  Eupompus,  the  Grecian 
school  was  subdivided  into  the  Athenian  fiind  Si- 
cyonian.  Pamphilus,  and  bis  scholar  Apelies, 
gave  fresh  lustre  to  the  latter  school,  which  seems 
tobave  flourished  longer  than  any  other  in  Greece^ 
since  the  paintings  exhibited  at  the  celebrated  pro- 
cession of  Rolemy  Philadelpbus  were  chiefly  Ibe 
production  of  Sicyonian  masters*, 
w  rici  of  ^^^  works  of  Pampbilus  are  described  by 
Ptemphi-  ancient  authors.  His  picture  of  the  Heracleidse 
carrying  branches  of  olive,  and  imploring  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Athenians,  has  Hot,  however, 
escaped  the  vigilant  eye  of  national  yanityf.  He 
was  by  birth  a  Macedonian,  but  well  versed  in 
literature  and  science,  which  he  thought  indispens- 
ably necessary  to  a  painter.  He  received  about 
two  hundred  pounds  from  each  of  his  scholars, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  put  a  bigli 
price  on  his  works.  He  lived  to  enjoy  his  fame, 
and  rendered  his  profession  so  fashionable,  that  it 
became  customary  in  Sicyon,  and  afterwards  in 
other  parts  of  Greece,  to  instruct  the  sons  of 
wealthy  families  in  the  arts  of  design.  This  liberal, 
profession  was  forbidden  to  slaves ;  nor,  during  the 


flourish,  do  not   suddenly  dectyi  sinee  Uie  nind  lonjf  reUins  tbe 
impulse  which  it  has  reeeived :  and  the  active  powers  of  man,  when  once 
directed  to  their  proper  objects,  arc  not  easily  lulled  to  repose. 
*  Athen.OeJpn.  Lt.  p.  196.  f  Aristopb.PUity^sas. 
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^xiitew^  of  Grecian  fre^dooi^  did  any  celebrated  c  h  a  k 
produciiqn  in  sculpture  or  painting  come  from  ,^^^^ 
aervile  baads^p 

£uphraQor  tbe  Corynibian  excelled  botb  in  paint-  ^J^^ 
log  and  statuary*     Tbe  dignity  of  bis  beroes  was^ 
adaiired.    He  painted  tbe  twelve  gods.    He  said 
ttiat  At«  Tbeseus  bad  fed  on  flesb,  (hat  of  Parrba- 
siua  cuirotes.  He  wrote  on  colours  and  3ymnietry. 
ApoUodorus  the  Athenian  was  deemed  tbe  first  Ap^ 
who  knew  tbe  full  force  of  light  and  sbade.f    His 
priest  in  prayer,  and  bis  Ajax  struck  with  lightning 
were  held  in  high  estimation*    !Nicias>  bis  fellow- Nicias. 
citizen,  excelled  in  female  figures^  and  in  all  the 
magic  of  colouring.    His  Calypso,  lo,  and  An- 
dromeda, claimed  just  fame ;   but  bis  greatest 
composition  was  tbe  Necromanteia  of  Horoer4 


*  Plln.  L  XXXV*  e*  ^xtfL  aect  a   . 

f  Th if  it  the  commendation  of  Plutarch.  Pliny  apeaks  more  highly 
of  Apollodonia.  **  Featinana  ad  lamina  artia,  in  quibtia  prlmxia  refulait 
Ap^Uodoraa  Albenwnaia  *  -  «  neque  attte  earn  Uh«U  ailiaa  oatea- 
diiur»  qiUB  teneat  ocul«a.*  Pliny'a  praiaea  oflen  claah  with  each  other* 
He  frequently  calla  different  peraona  the  firat  m  the  art,  and  even  in 
the  aame  branch  of  it  The  warmth  of  hia  fancy  leawa  Mm  ha  time 
for  calculatins^  the  weight  of  hb  expreaakma.  Hia  credulity*  love  of 
wonder,  and  inaccuracy,  cannot  be  defended  Tet  hia  judgmenta  oa 
picturca  and  atatuea  are  not  without  their  merit ;  aince  the  perfec- 
tion of  thoie  works  of  art  conaiata  in  making  a  deep  impreaaioiit 
in  tranaporting  and  eleyating  the  affectiona,  and  in  raiaing  that 
(^low  of  aentiment,  which  Pliny  ia-ao  happy  in  communicating  to  hia 
readers. 

i  Long  before  all  the  celebrated  wozka  of  art.  Homer  had  view- 
ed  nature  with  a  picturesque  eye.  For  the  innumerable  pictures 
copied  from  him^  aee  Pahricit  BiUioth.  Onae.  L  ii.  o.  rl  p.  345. 
Homer  gave  the  idea  of  what  is  grand  and  pathetic  m  iatellect, 
which  painters  and  atatutries  translated  into  what  ia  toachhi|^  and 
awful  to  the  eye« 
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CHAP.  Attains  King  of  Pei^amus  (fdt  Nkias  lived  M  'a 
^^^[^1^  great  age)  offered  twelve  tbouaand  pounds  for  Ibis 
picture ;  but  the  artist,  who  was  weaMy,  gave 
it  in  a  present  to  his  native  city.  Phi^iteles, 
when  asked  which  of  bis  statues  he  most  valued, 
answered,  ^^  Those  of  which  the  models  were  re- 
touched by  Nicias/' 
2feu«is*  Zeuxis  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Heraclea, 
but  it  is  uncertain  in  which  of  the  cities  known  by 
that  name.  He  acquired  great  wealth  by  his 
works ;  at  length  he  refused  money,  boasting  that 
no  price  could  pay  them.  The  modesty  of  his 
Penelop6  was  more  impressive  than  a  lesson  of 
morality.  He  painted  Hercules  strangling  the 
serpents  in  the  presence  *of  the  ^stonishfed  Amphi- 
tryon and  Alcmena.  His  picture  dedicated  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  at  Agrigentum,  has  beeo 
often  mentioned  B^ing  alK>wed  to  view  the  na- 
ked beauty  of  that  populous  city,  it  is  known  th^t 
be  chose  as  models  five  virgins,  whose  united 
charms  were  expressed  in  this  celebrated  piece. 
His  greatest  work  was  Jupiter  sitting  on  his  throne, 
and  surrounded  by  the  gods*. 

*  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  ili.  c  vii.  speaks  of  his  Helena  painted  for 
tile  city  of  (;rotona.  On  his  naked  Helen  Zeuxis  inscribed  the  folio win|^ 
lines  of  Homer  : 

Or  u/utTtft  T^OMEc  4Me4  mxnfAi^Ac  Ax^^ftt 

Totn  J'aC/u^  ynoinj  ^roKuv  ^nv  dUy^st  toj^^up 

A<y^  aBeuctrfft  ^irf  m  miTA  i9/«ty.  ]].  iii  t.  156* 

«'  They  cry'd,  No  winder,  Mch  celeatial  charms 
^r  nine  long^  years  have  set  the  woHd  in  arms. 
What  winning  graces !  what  majestic  mien ! 
8be  moves  a  goddessj  and  she  looks  a  ^ueen/^ 
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Titnaiiihed  reached  the  highest  perfection  of  his  c  hap. 
art ;  but  his  genius  surpassed  the  art  itself.  In  his   /   ,  ,1 
sacrifice  of  Ipbigetiia,  a  gradation  of  sorrow  was  Timwi. 
ieen  in  the  faces  of  the  spectators.    It  was  carried 
to  the  utmost  height,  consistent  with  beauty,  in 
the   countenance  of  her  uncle  Menelaus.     But 
Agamemnon,  still  more  deeply  impressed   with    - 
the    unhappy  fate  of    his  daughter,  veiled  his 
fade  with  his  robe.    In  several  others  of  his  pieces. 

Pope  has  paraphrased  the  last  Vioe*  *'  For  she  is  wooderfulljr  like  to  the 
immortal  goods' '  This  must  have  sounded  nobly  to  the  Greeks  who 
vould  doubtless  have  considered  **  looking  a  queen/*  as  a  sinking  in 
poetry.  But  I  hare  cited  t^e  lines,  to  shev  by  what  different  means  po-^ 
etry  and  painting  attain  the  same  end  Both  Homer  and  Zeuxis  convey 
an  high  idea  of  Helen's  beauty ;  but  Homer  does  it  by  the  effects  of  this 
Iieautgr,  wbick  could  aninuite  the  oold  age  of  Ariasn,  AAtfaoos,  &c.  triioni 
^e  has  just  inimitably  described : 

Br8xai»  wrttytif*-*  hmant  owt  imI'  vKwv 

When  the  Greek  monk,  Constantinus  Manasses  (Chron.  p.  20.)  de< 
IKribes  Cho  beauty  of  Helen, 

and  so  4m,  through  a  doiea  of  liats,  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
cannot  follow  him  ;  each  epithet  of  beauty  drives  the  preceding  from 
the  memory  ;  and  we  fancy  that  we  see  a  man  laboriously  rolling  stones 
up  one  skle  of  a  hill,  which  immediately  roll  down  the  other.  Ariosto's 
deaeriptloa  of  thf  beauty  of  ^iaa  (cant  Tiii.)  is -in  the  same  bad  taste.' 
How  difi'erent  is  Virgil's  '*  Pulcherrima  Dido  "  Virgil  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  poetical  and  picturesque  images.  Our  English  romances 
abound  with  examples  ef  this  species  of  bad  taste,  arising  fram  jais- 
takipg  he  boundaries  of  distinct,  though  khidred,  arts.  See  abovc^ 
rol*iic.xiT.  p.  178. 


\ 
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CHAP.  TifuantheB  discoYered  the  power  of  iranfipettpvig 
^"""l*  the  mind  beyond  Ibe  picture^  He  painted  4o  the 
fiincy  rather  than  to  the  eye.-  In  bis  works^  m  in 
the  descriptions  of  Homer  and  Miltoq»  more  was 
understood  than  expressed. 
Expmsion  The  power  of  expression  was  carried  to  a  degree 
fftjfii^  of  perfection  which  it  is  not  easy  to  believe,  and 
scarcely  possible  to  comprehend*  The  csyil  and 
military  arrangements  of  the  Greeks  gave,  douktr 
less,  great  adrantages  to  their  artists  in  this  respect 
Aristides»  a  Theban  painter,  represented  the  sack* 
ing  of  a  town ;  among  other  scenes  of  tiorror,  a 
child  was  painted  clinging  to  the  breast  of  its 
wounded  mother,  who,  ^'fdl  and  feared^,  thai 
after  she  was.  dead  the  child  should  suck  blood 
instead  of  milk."  *  Parrhasius  of  E^hesus,  in  an 
earlier  age,  personified  the  people  of  Athens^  in  a 
figure  that  characterised  theaa  as  at  onee  oruel  and 
compassionate,  proud  and  bumble,  brave  and 
cowardly,  elevated  and  mean.  Such  discrimina- 
tions, as  well  as  such  complicatipns  of  paesian,  are 
unquestionably  beyond  the  reach  of  modem  art, 
and  will  therefore,  by  many,  be  pronounced  im- 
possible. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  same 
Parrhasius,  who  seems  to  have  united  the  excel* 
lencies  of  Dominichino,  Raphael,  and  Correggio, 
was  distingubhed  by  the  gliding  motion  of  his  out- 
line, and  the  sweetness  with  which  it  melted  into 
the  groundf. 

*  These  are  the  vords  of  Pliny. 

f  Pliny  considers  this  m  the  perfection  of  art.        **  Bao.  est  in 
pictura    sunma    fublimitstf.        Corpora    enim    pingeie  et    HBKiia 
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ideal  beanty,  just  proportion,  natural  and  noble  c  hap. 
attitudes,  an  uniform  greatness  of  style,  are  ac-  ^^^^' 
knowledgedtohave  equally  belonged  to  the  ancient  colour- 
painters  and  statuaries,  But  the  vanity  or  envy  of"*' 
modern  times  is  unwilling  to  alloir  any  merit  to 
the  former,  which  the  remains  of  the  latter  do  not 
justify  and  confirm.  The  Greek  painters,  there- 
fore have  been  supposed  deficient  in  colouring ; 
and  this  supposition  has  been  supported  by  the 
words  of  Pliny :  "  With  four  colours  only, 
Apelles,  Echion,  Melanthius,  and  Nicomachus 
produced  those  immortal  works,  which  were  singly 
purchased  by  the  collective  wealth  of  dtiesand  re- 
publics." The  colours  were  white,  red,  yellow 
and  black.  It  has  been  often  said  that  with  these 
only  on  his  paletle,  a  painter  cannot  colour  like 
nature,  far  less  attain  the  magic  of  the  clair  ob- 
S€ur.  Yet  a  great  artist  of  our  own  country  thinks 
that  four  colours  are  suiBcient  for  every  combina- 
tion required.  "  The  fewer  the  colours,  the 
cleaner,  be  observes,  will  be  their  effect.    Two 

temn,  «st  iioidem  magni  operis  i  ted  in  quo  muUi  |^lori«m  tnlerint. 
Extrema  corponim  faeere,  &  desinentis  picturae  modum  incladere, 
raram  in  sucoesta  artk  int^nitur*  Ambire  enixn  debet  se  extremitas 
ip«j^  h.  sie  dBsinete*  \\i  prooUtat  alia  pott  wt\  ottentatque  etiam 
quae  occoltat.''  Ibid,  cxxxn.  tect  5.  Mr.  Falconer,  in  hit  obterv»- 
tions  on  this  pastage,  it  of  a  different  opinion.  He  thinks  it  moM 
diftault  to  paint  the  middle  parts,  than  the  shades  and  tones  whioii 
round  theentreinities  of  objects  s  because  the  fonner,  though  exposed 
to  the  light,  must  have  their  fomb  relief,  depth»  and  all  the  tints 
of  nature.  He  instances  the  heads  painted  by  Rubens  and  Yandyck 
seen  in  front  Pliny,  bad  he  lived  in  later  times  might  have  instan- 
ced, in  his  turn,  the  sweet  outrtnes  and  inimitable  soAntss  of  Go^- 
ref^io. 
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,c  H  A4>.  eoV>«ii  mif ed.logef bei  will  noipreserre  tiwbrigjbt- 
^^^"  ness  of  either  of  them  single,  nor  will  three  be  «9 
bright  09  two*/'  Pliny  savs^lbat  Apelles  s|wead 
over  bis  pictures,  when  finisbed,  a  tranquuent 
liquid  like  ink,  which  increased  tbe  cleaniess  Bud 
brilliancy  of  the  whole,  while  it  softened  the  glare 
of  too  florid  colours.  This,  according  to  the  same 
excellent  modem  painter,  is  a  true  and  artist-like 
description  of  scambliog  or  glazing,  as  practised 
by  the  Venetian  school,  and  by  Correggio,  in 
whose  works,  as  well  as  those  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
it  was  perceptible  only  to  such  as  closely  exanrioed 
the  picture.  He  very  reasonably  concludes,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  paint- 
ing remained,  we  should  probably  find  them  as 
correctly  drawn  as  tbe  Laocoon,  and  as  admir- 
ably coloured  as  the  glowing  productions  of 
TiUan. 

^^  That  the  Greek  were  acquainted  with  the  effect 

of  the  clair  obscur,  or  the  distribution  of  all  the 
tones  of  light  and  shade  relatively  to  the  different 
plans  of  tbe  picture,  has  been  denied  by  those  who 
allow  them  the  highest  excellence  in  colouring 
single  figures.  They  might  excel,  it  has  been  said 
in  a  solo,  but  were  incapable  of  producing  a  fyll 
piece  for  a  concert  of  different  instruments. 
Whether  this  observation  be  well  founded  can  on- 
ly be  discovered  by  carefully  examining  ancient 
authors,  firom  whom  it  would  appear  that  even 

*  See  Sir  JosIiuA  Reynolds*  Dotei  oa  Mr.  MiMH^s  traiuUtioD  of  Fr*- 
nby'i  Artef  Paintinif. 


in  this  branch  the  Greek  painters  were  not  de*CH  \p. 
ficient*  ^^ 

Of  all  the  arts  cultivated  during  the  period  now  Literary 
under  review,   none  attained  higher  proficiency  JJ^'J'^'' 
than  composition  in  prose.    The  history  of  Thu- 
cydides  was  continued  by  Xenophon;   but   wexcnopium, 
should  form  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  this  ami- 
able writer  were  we  to  judge  him  by  his  Grecian 
bistory,  to  which  he  seems  not  to  have  put  the  last 
hand.    Yet  in  this,  as  well  as  in  his  more  finished  HUciiit^ 
works,  we  see  the  scholar  of  Socrates ;  and,  of  all  "*^* 
others,  the  scholar  who  most  resembled  his  master 
in  his  sentiment  and  expressiont,  in  the  excellen* 
cies  as  well  as  in  the  respectable  weaknesses]:  of 


*  In  tpeaklnfi^  of  Sficias*  Pliny  nys,  **  LumcAet  umbras  cottodint» 
•tqoe  at  emiaemit  k  tabului  pictnni  nuxime  cusuxti? It.**  Unless  the 
vCntr  obtcur  be  meant,  the  second  member  of  this  sentence  is  a  pleonasm. 
Another  passage  is  highly  to  the  purpose  L  szxt.  c.xi.  "  Tandem 
«e  ars  ipsa  distinzit,  et  inyenit  lumen  atque  umbras,  differentia  colorum 
jdtema  Tia  sese  excitante.  Oeinde  adjectus  est  q>kndory  alius  hie  quan 
lumen ;  quern,  quia  inter  hoc  8c  umbnuon  esset,  appelUrenint  tonon ; 
Gomroissuras  verd  colorum  et  transitus,  harmogen.**  CUtir  •bteur  in 
painting  is  something'  like  counterpoint  in  music  i  and  if  the  ancients 
cultivated  neither  of  them,  perhaps  the  more  aubstantisl  partn  of 
the  arts  lost  nothing  by  the  neglect.  In  melody  and  design,  effect 
«nd  ezpression>  they  probably  excelled  the  most  boasted  productions  of 
later  ages. 

t  Seethe  description  which  Alcibiades  givetof  Socrates*  eloquence, 
Sn  Plato's  Symposiu^l. 

«  It  is  rensarkable  that  the  superstitious  belief  of  Xenophss  in 
celestial  warainga,  of  which  see  innumerable  examples,  particular^ 
Anabas.  L  iii*  c  1 1.  ▼  c.  viii.  and  I.  v'n.  c.  L  ncTer  encouraged  him  to  any 
thing  imprudent  or  hurtful,  and  never  restrained  him  from  any  thing; 
useful  or  virtuous.  The  admonitions  likewise  of  Socrates*  dwmenweret  , 
alwigrs  the  same  with  the  dictates  of  right  ressoa. 

You  m.  iss 
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CHAP,  his  character :  the  same  undeviating  virtue,  the 
^^™   same  indefatigable  spirit,  the  same  erect  probity, 

""^'"^'^  <lje  same  diffusive  benevolence,  the  same  credulity, 
the  same  enthusiasm,  together  with  that  unafiected 
propriety  of  thought  and  diction,  whose  native 
graces  outshine  all  ornaments  of  art. 

abmiu.      This  admirable  personage,  who,  had  be  lived 

5i2^^'  before  the  Athenians  were  grown  too  conceited  to 
learn,  and  too  corrupt  to  mend,  might  have  proved 
the  saviour  of  his  country,  reached  his  fiftietb 
year  in  a  happy  obscurity,  enjoying  the  confiden- 
lial  society  of  Socrates  and  a  few  select  friends. 
Of  these  Proxenus,  an  illustrious  Theban  exile, 
who  well  knew  the  worth  of  Xenophon,  invited 
bim  to  Sardes,  from  a  desire  to  introduce  him  to 
Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Artaxerxes^  and  governor 
of  Lower  Asia,  whose  friendship  he  himself  bad 
found  more  valuable  than  the  precarious  honours 
of  his  capricious  and  ungrateful  republic.     Xeno- 
phon communicated  the  proposal  to  Socrates,  who, 
suspecting  that  the  Athenians  might  not  relish  his 
friend's  design,  because  the  Persians  were  then 
allied  with  Sparta,  desired  him  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Delphi"^.    This  counsel  was  but  partially  fol* 
lowed;  for  Xenophon,  who  seems  to  have  been 
fond  of  the  journey,  asked  not  the  oracle  whether 
it  ought  to  be  undertaken,  but  only  by  virtue  of 
what  prayers  and  sacrifices  it  might  be  rendered 
successful.     Socrates  approved  not  this  precipita« 
tion ;  yet^  as  the  god  had  answered,  h&  thougbt  it 
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Becessury  for  Xenophon  to  obey.  1^  ii3a|M)rtai^  o  h  a  ?^ 
coDSiequencea  of  this  resolution  to  the  Ten  Thour  ^^^^ 
sand  Greeks  who  followed  the  standard  of  Cyrus, 
have  been  related  in  a  former  p^rt  of  this  workr 
After  bis  ghu-ioua  retreat  from  Upper  Asia,  Xe- 
nophonremained  severalyearsonthe  western  coast> 
^nd  shared  the  victories  of  bb  admired  Agesilauf^ 
with  whom  be  returned  to  Greece,  and  conquered 
in  the  battle  of  Coronaea. 

Meanwhile  a  decree  of  banishment  passed  against  His  reiip- 
him  in  Athens^  But  having  acquired  considerable  ^^'^ 
riches  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  he  had  deposited '^^'^^ 
them  at  EpheBus  with  the  Sacristan  of  Diana's 
temple,  with  this  injunction,  that  if  he  perished  in 
battle,  his  wealth  should  be  employed  in  bonoiu* 
of  the  goddess.  Having  survived  the  bloody,  ^n^ 
gagemeot  of  Coronaea,  which  he  afterwards^ 
afiectii^y  described  in  hi?  Hellenicai  he  settled  ju| 
the  town  of  Scilluns,  a  new  establishment  formed 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  scarcely  three  miles  ^istant 
from  Olympia.  Megabyzus,  the. Sacrist  of  Diana, 
came  to  behold  the  games,  and  faithfully  restored 
bis  deposit,  with  which  Xenopbon,  as  enjoined  by 
an  oracle,  purchased  in  that  neighbourhood  a  beau- 
tiful spot  of  ground,  watered  by  the  Sellenus,  a 
name  which  coincided  with  that  of  the  ri^ver  neai* 
Ephesus.  On  the  banks  of  Elion  Sellenus,  Xe- 
nopbon erected  a  temple,  incooiparably  smaller 
indeed,  yet  similar  in  form  to  the  great  temple  of 
Diana.  His  image  of  the  goddess  resembled  thai 
at  Ephesus,  as  much  as  a  figure  in  cypress  could 
resemble  a  sMLw  of  gold^    Tfae  bwks  of  the  river 
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CHAP  ^^y^  piMted  with  fruit  trees.  The  smrouHiiiig 
Vj^^  plains  and  meadows  afforded  excellent  pastiireT 
The  acljoining.  forests  and  mountains  abounded  ID 
wiM  boar,  red  deer,  and  other  species  of  gaooe. 
There,  Xenopbon's  sons  often  bunted  with  the 
youth  of  the  neiglibourii^  towns  and  Tillages  ; 
and  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  country  round 
were  invited  and  entertained  by  him  at  an  annual 
iolemnity  sacred  to  Diana.  A  modest  inscriptioa 
on  a  marble  column,  erected  near  the  temple,  testi- 
fied the  holiness  of  the  place.  ^Tbis  spot  is 
dedicated  to  Diana.  Let  ^im,  whoever  diall 
pdssess  it,  employ  the  tenth  of  its  yearly  produce 
in  sacrifice,  and  the  remainder  in  keefung  in  re* 
pair,  and  in  adorning  the  temple.  His  neglect 
will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  goddess*.**  By 
ibis  inscription,  wherein  Xenophon  ventures  not 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  founder,  his  mind 
seems  to  forbode  the  calamities  which  at  last  befel 
him.  In  the  war  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Elians,  the  town  of  Scilluns,  together  with  the 
cii  cumjacent  territory,  was  seized  by  EUan troops  ; 
and  the  amiable  philosopher  and  historian,  who 
had,  in  this  delightful  retreat,  composed  tiiose  in- 
valuable works,  which  will  inspire  the  last  ages  of 
the  world  with  the  love  of  virtue,  was  compelled, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  corrupt 
and  licentious  city  of  Corinth. 
SisvioKicf.  His  Expedition,  his  Grecian  History,  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Athenian  and  Lacedssmoniaa  govern* 

*  JEenopk.  Aii^btt.  1-^  v.  p.  356,  &  ae^  • 
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bare  been  noticed  in  their  pVftbiBrl)!***!^!  a  p.- 
7he  Gyropsdeia,  or   institutions  of  liie  ^W^^^^^,^,^ 
Cyras,  IS  a  philoflOpMcal  roinance>  intended  to 
exemplify  the  doctrines  tanght  by  Socrates  in  tb6' 
MemonbHia,  and  to  prore  tbe  success  which  na- 
turally attends  the  practice  of  wisdom  and  yirtutf 
in  the  great  affiiirs  of  war  and  government    Tbe 
highest  panegyric  of  this  wofk  is,  that  many  learned 
men  have  mistalcen  it  for  a  true  history,  and,  de^ 
ceived  by  tbe  persuasive  elegance  of  the  nar- 
rative^  have  believed  it  possible  that,  during  the 
various  stages  of  a  long  life,  Cyrus  should  have 
nvariably  followed  the  dictates  of  the  sublimest 
plrilosophy.      la*    his    Oeconomics,    Xenopbon 
undertakes  the  humbler  but  not  less  useful  task, 
<rf  regulating  tbe  duties  of  domestic  life.  '  The 
dialogue,  intituled  Hiero,  paints  the  misery  of 
tyrants  contrasted  with  the  happiness  of  virtuous^ 
firinces,  in  colours  so  lively,  and  in  lines  so  ex^ 
^ressive,  that  an  admired  of  the  ancients  might; 
idialleoge  the  ingenuity  of  modern  ages  to  add  a- 
^ngle  stroke  to  the  picture.    In  speaking  of  the* 
works  of  Xenopbon,  we  must  not  forget  bis  Irea^ 
tise  on  the  Revenues  of  Athens.    It  was  written' 
long  afler  his  banishment.    Instead  of  resenting 
the  obdurate  cruelty  of  his  countrymen,  he  gave" 
them  most  judicious  and  seasonable  advice  concern- 
ing the  improvement  of  the  public  revenues,  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  in  part  adopted. 
-.  Tbeorators  Anliphon,  Lysiasandlsocrafcs flour- The  or*. 
risbed  in  the  period  now  under  review.    The  two  tiphonXy- 
former  weredfetinguisfaedbfiherefiDetlsubtiltyofte^^. 


OH  A;  P.  lii^r  pl^adipgs ;.  th^  laiUer»  hy  tbe  pofiabed  eke* 
^^^^^^  gaiiceofbisiiionilandpoU^ic4),oreliaQ&*»  IsqciaUes 
vmtured  not  ^speal^  in  pubU^  neithei;  hiscoost^lur 
tjiofi  aoriiis  yoke  admitting  tl|e  groat  exeriiomner 
c^^sar J  for  that  purpose.  His  school  of  oratory  i|im1 
f^»mpo$itipa  yiw  if ecj^uente^  by  the  noblest  yQuttw 
of  AtbeD8»of  the  neighbouring  republic«,  and  evfn 
by  foreign  princes ;  and»  hif  roaxima  being  bor* 
rowed  from  the  Socratic  school,  his  long  and 
honourable  labours  ^tended  to  kee|K  alire  some 
sparks  of  virtue  among  his  degenerate  country* 
ment* 
pkto.  But  the  man  of  learning  in  that  age^  wl^ose 

Md^u!"  abilities,  if  properly  .dicecte4»  might  have  most 
^^Mo.  benefited  his  coptemporaries,  was  the.celebratsd 
Plato,  a  man  justly  admired,  yet  more  eKtraordi^- 
nary  than  admirable.  The  laame  memorable  j|e« 
which  produced  the  Peloponneaiaa  war  gave  birth 
to  Plato.  He  was  descended  from  ^he  CodrJMJisB^ 
the  most  illustrious  as  well  as  the  mpst  opulent 
^mily  in  Athens.  His  education  waa  wortjbgr  of 
his  birth.  The  gymnastic  formed  and  invigorated 
bis  body ;  his  mind  was  enlarged  and  enlightened 
by  the  studies  of  poetry^  and  geometry^  from 
which  he  derived  that  acuteness  of  judgmefei,  aod 
that  brilliancy  of  fancy,  which,  being  both  carried  te 
excess,  render  him  at  once  the  most  subtile  and  the 
most  flowery  writer  of  antiquity  1.  In  hisiwentietl) 


*  8«e  the  livetof  I^fUM  and  bocnlat,  pitlaed  to  w^  tmnrinflnti  of 
their  works.  f  Idem,  ibid  i  Diogen.  L«crt.  L  ii. 

II  Flftto'f  nidogiies  «re  00  ^Bflbent  from  each  odier,  fat  point 
of  thosghib  Md  fsprcfskm,  that^  tf  ve  tetw  Ml  iht*  «mtlli^ 
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year  he  became  acquainted  #ith  Socrates  ;  and  ch  ak 
haTing  Compared  his  dwn  metrical  productions  ^^^^^ 
with  those  of  his  immortal  predecessors  in  this  walk 
ofliterature/he  committed  his  unequal  poems  to  the 
flames,  and  totally  addicted  himself  to  philosophy. 
Duringeight  years  be  continued  an  assiduous  hearer 
of  Socrates:   an  occasional*   indisposition    pre- 
sented him  from  assisting  at  tlie  last  conversations 
of  the  sage,  before  he  drank  the  fatal  hemlock. 
Yet  these  conversations,  as  related  to  him  by  per- 
sons who  were  present,  Plato  has  delivered  down 
to  the  admiration  of  posterity  ;  and  the  affecting 
Sensibility  with  which  he  minutely  describes  the  in- 
imitable behaviour  of  Socrates,  on  this  trying  oc- 
casion, proves  howdeeply  the  author  was  interested 
in  his  subject 

•    Fear  or  disgust  removed  the  scholar  of  Socrates  hth 
from  the  murderers  of  his  master.    Having  spent  *"^ 
some  time  in*  Thebes,  Elis,  and  Megara,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  several  of  his  fel- 
low disciples,  the  love  of  knowledge  carried  him 


of  hit  geniusy  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  them  the  works  of  one 
inm*  He  is  orer-refined,  wire-drawn,  and  trifling,  in  the  Cratylus, 
PMmefkltey  Meno,  Thectstos,  and  Sopbistes.  He  is  flowery, 
ppmpqus,  and  tumid,  in  his  Timaeus  Panegyric,  Symposium,  and 
If^hzdrus.  Bat  in  those  invaluable  writings,  the  Apology,  Crito, 
*A1cibia4es,  Ctorgias,  Pfaxdo,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  books  of 
lawsy  ia  which  he  adhere?  to  tbe  doctrines  of  Socrates,  and  indulfw, 
without  art  of  affectation,  the  natural  bent  of  his  own  genius,  his 
style  is  inimitably  sweet  and  attractive,  always  elegant,  and  often 
iabline.  His  Repiabtic,  which  is  generally  considered  as  his  greatest 
work,  abounds  in  all  the  beauties,  and  in  all  the  faults,  for  which  be  fs 
Temaiicable     See  Dionys.  Halicam   de  Plato< 
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c  B  A  i>.  to  Magna  Grscia  ;  from  thence  be  sailed  to 
^"^"  Cyrene,  attracted  by  Ibe  fame  of  the  mathema- 
tician  Tfaeodorus ;  Egypt  next  deserved  his  curio- 
sity, as  the  country  to  which  the  science  of  Tbeo- 
dorus  owed  its  birth,  and  from  which  the  Pytha- 
goreans in  Magna  Grsecia  derived  several  tenets 
of  their  philosophy. 
He  settles  At  bis  return  to  Athens,  Plato  could  have  little 
Midemy.  inclination  to  engage  in  public  life.  The  days 
were  past  when  the  virtues  of  a  Solon,  or  of  a 
Lycurgus,  could  reform  the  manners  of  their 
countrymen.  In  early  periods  of  society,  the  ez* 
ample  and  influence  of  one  able  and  disinterested 
man  may  produce  a  happy  revolution  in  the  com* 
munity  of  which  he  is  a  member.  But  in  the  age 
of  Plato,  the  Athenians  had  fallen  into  dotajs^  and 
imbecility.  His  luxuriant  fancy  compares  tltem 
sometimes  to  old  men,  who  havo  outKved  their 
senses,  and  with  whom  it  is  vain  to  reason ;  some- 
times to  wild  beasts,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to^ap- 
proach ;  sometimes  to  an  unfruitful  soil,  thai 
choaks  every  useful  plant,  and  produces  weeds 
only*.  He  prudently  withdrew  himself  from  a 
scene,  which  presented  nothing  but  danger  or  dis* 
gust,  and  purchased  a  small  villa  in  the  suburbs 
near  the  academy,  or  gymnasium,  that  had  been 
so  elegantly  adorned  by  Ciroonf.  To  this  retire* 
ment,  his  fame  attracted  the  most  illustrious  cha- 
racters of  the  age :  the  noblest  youths  of  Athens 
daily  frequented  the  school  of  Plato ;  and  here  he 

•  Itepubiic.  I.  vi.  p.  SS.  f  SeenWfe,  Tpl.  zi.  ft  73« 


coditoued  above  forty  ^^aars,  with  little  interrup-cH  a  p- 
tion  eJKcept  from  his  voyages  into  Sicily,  instruct-  t^^i. 
iug  his  disciples^  and  composing  bis  Dialogues,  to 
ivhich  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  in  an* 
cient  and  modern  times  are  greatly  indebted,  with* 
out  excepting  those  who  reject  his  doctrines^  and 
affect  to  treat  them  as  visionary* 

The  capacious  mind  of  Plato  embraced  tbe<^»i 
whole  circle  of  science.    The  objects  of  human  of  h» 
thought  had,,  previously  to  bis  age,  been  reduced,  phy. 
by  the  Pythagoreans,  to  certain  classes  or  genera** ; 
the  nature  of  truth  had  been  investigated;  and 
men  bad  dbtiiiguisbed  the  relatiomf,  which  the 
predicate  of  any  propositioD  can  bear  to  its  sub* 
ject    The  sciences  bad  already  been  divided  into 
the  natural  and  moral;  or, in  the  language  of  Pla-^ 
to,  into  the  knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things. 
The  frivolous  art  of  syllogism  was  not  as  yet  ia^ 


*  Many  less  perfect  divisions  had  probably  been  niade  before  Archy- 
tM  of  Ttrentiiin  distinguished  the  ten  Categories,  Stttiplieius  &  Jam- 
blicbus  apud  Fr.  Patriciumt  Discuss.  Paripfttet.  t.  ii.  p«  183.  This 
division,  the  most  perfect  of  any  that  philosophers  have  yet  been  able 
to  discover,  Plato  learned  from  Archytas.  It  consisted  in  substances 
and  modes.  The  Ibrsier  are  either  primary,  as  all  individual  ftiibstao» 
ces>  which  neither  are  in  any  other  subject,  nor  can  be  predicated  of  it  $ 
or  secondary',  which  subsist  in  the  first,  and  can  be  predicated  of  them, 
to  wit,  the  genera  and  species  of  substances.  Of  modes  there  are  nine 
IcMs,  quMiUty*  quality*  ielation>  babic»  time  of  pfauoe*  havings  doii^ 
and  suffering.    Ar  stot  de  Categor. 

t  These  are  called  by  logicians  the  five  Predicables,  or  more  properly 
tlie  live  classes  of  predicates.  They  aiethe  genus,  species,  specific  di£» 
ference,  property*  and  accident.  The  use  of  these  distinciions  is  univer« 
sal  in  every  subject  requiring  definition  and  division;  yet  if  meant  to 
comprehend  whatever  may  be  affirmed  of  anf  subject,  tlie  cnumerfttieo 
is  doubtless  incomplete* 

Vol.    lU.  184 
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CHAP.  Tented ;  and  (he  loi^ic  of  Plato*  wm  confiaed  U> 
^^^^  the  more  useful  subjects  of  definition  and  diTiaioD, 
by  means  of  which  be  atteoipted  to  fix  and  aacer* 
tain  not  only  the  practical  doctrines  of  morak  aad 
politics,  but  the  abstruse  and  shadowy  speculations 
of  mystical  theology.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  ttiis  great  and  original  genius  should  have 
mistaken  the  proper  otigects  as  well  as  the  natural 
limits  of  the  human  understanding,  and  that  most 
of  the  inquiries  of  Plato  and  his  successors  should 
appear  extremely  remote  fcom  the  public  transact 
tions  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived*  Yet,  the 
qpeculations  in  which  they  were  engaged,  how  Ihile 
soever  they  may  becannectcd  with theipolilieal re- 
volutions of  Greece  seem  too  interesting  in  them* 
selves  to  be  entirely  omitted  in.tliis  historical  work^ 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  philoaopby 
of  Plato  and  bis  disciples  has  been  very  widely 
diffused  among  all  the  civilized  nationsof  the  world; 
that  during  many  centuries,  his  writings  governed 
with  uncoptroled  sway  the  opinions  of  the  spectt* 
lative  part  of  mankind  ;  and  that  the  samepbiloso^ 
phy  still  influences  the  reasonings,  and  divides  the 
sentiooents,  of  the  learned  in  modern  £urope« 
Difficulty  ^^^  lively,  but  immethodical,  manner  in  which 
of  ex;  the  doctrines  of  Plato  are  explained  by  himself, 
Lidllbridg* renders  it  difficult  to  collect  and  abridge  theaci. 
dMtfinet.  The  great  number  of  interlocutors  in  his  dia« 

•  The  science  properly  called  Logic  wm  inTented  by  Aristotle  j  tho 
division  of  the  sciences  into  Lo^c«  Physics,  and  ethics,  iras  first 
^iven  by  his  contemporary  Xenocratet,  -  Vid-Bruckor  de  Aristot.  &  \eno. 
crat.    ef  Aristetle  more  hereaftor. 


AStcttin  tfufesos;  MBit 

IbgtiM^  Ihe  irony  of  Socrates^  and  the  contlntiftlc  to  at. 
iot4pmiixture  irf  Plalo's  own  sentiments  with  those   "^'*- 


of  ^s  master,  increase  the  difficulty,  and  make  it 
iai|k)oslble,  from  partioular  passages,  to  judge  of 
the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  whole.  The  works 
of  Xenophon,  bowerer,  hiay  enabte  a  diligent 
stttdent  to  separate  the  pure  ore  of  Socrates  from 
tlie  adventitious  ttiatter  with  which  It  is  combined 
hi  the  rich  rein  of  Platonism ;  and,  by  carefully 
oomparing  the  different  parts  of  the  latter,  he 
may^  with  certilinty  determine  the  principal  designs 
of  its  author. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  appear  The  gnat 
ibat  Plato  aimed  at  nothing  less,  than  to  t^econcilethlT^hqp. 
the  appearances  of  the  natural  and  moral  world  ■*^*^^- 
with  the  wise  govemmeht  of  a  self  existent  un- 
i^ngeable  cause ;  to  explain  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  of  its  rarious* 
powers  of  perception,  volition,  and  intellect;  and, 
on  principles  resulting  f^om  these  discoveries,  to* 
buUd  a  system  of  ethics,  which,  in  proportion  as 
it  were  followed  by  mankind,  would  promote  not 
Mily  their  independence  and  security  in  thepresent 
world,  but  their  happiness  and  perfection  in  a  fti- 
ture  state  of  existence. 

Let  us  look,  where  we  will,  around  us,  we  shall  his  h^^ 
every  where,  said  Plato,  perceive  a  passing  pro-**^' 
cession* :  the  objects  which  compose  the  material 


*  Thk  was  borrowed  from  Henelitus,  who  expretied  the  came 
idea,  by  saymif,  that  all  .corporeal  things  were  fai  a  perpetual  flux. 
Yid.  riatoB.  in  Thextet  p.  83.  Sc  in  Sophist,  p.  108. 
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OHA p worid,  arise,  ciwage,  periab  and  art  sdcceaded 
^^^l*  by  others,  wUch  uadei^  the  same  ravohitiooa*. 
One  body  moFes  another,  which  impels  a  tbird, 
and  so  forward  in  succession ;  but  the  6M  cause 
of  notion  resides  not  in  any  of  theai.  This  cause 
acts  not  fortuitously,  the  regular  motion  of  the 
beayenly  bodiesf,  the  beautiful  order  of  the 
seasons,  the  admirable  structure  of  plants  and 
animals,  announce  an  inteUii^ent  Author]:.  It  is 
difficult  by  searching  to  find  out  the  nature  of  the 
Divinity,  and  impossible  for  words  to  describe  it ; 
yet  the  works,  which  be  has  done,  attest  Ids  power, 
his  wisdom,  and  his  goodness,  to  be  greater  than 
humsn  imagination  can  conceive||«  In  the  adf- 
existent  cause,  these  attributes  must  unite.  He  is 
therefore  unchangeable^,  since  no  alteration  ean 
increase  bis  perfections,  and  it  would  be  lEibsurd  to 
su^^pose  him  e^er  inclined  to  diminish  themlT. 

Impelled  by  bis  goodness,  the  Deity,  viewing 
inbbown  intellect  tlie  ideas  of  archetypes  of  all 
possible  existence,  formed  the  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  the  universe  from  that  rude  indigested 
matter,  which,  existing  from  all  eternity,  had  been 
for  ever  animated  by  an  irregular  principle  of 

•  Timsas,  nib  initio. 

f  By  these  he  meant  the  Sxed  ftan ;  the  motions  of  the  phnett  be  m- 
•ribed  to  another caiLie.tfl  will  fl|)pear  belonr. 

i  Plato  de  LegilniSi  l  x.  p   609. 

[I  Timrws,  p.  477.  &  de  Repub.  1   ii.  p.  144. 

f  For  the  immutability  of  the  Deity,  Plato,  contrary  to  bis  gene- 
Sil  custom,  condesctnda  to  use  an  ar|fument  -from  induction  ;  **Eve» 
af  material  things,  the  mof  t  perfect  least  feel  the  effects  of  time^  nd  ft- 
iB^.n  longest  unaltered-*'    De  Bepub.  p.  ISO, 

f  Ibid,  p  Ua 
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notion^.  This  prkiciple,  which  Plato  calfs  the  c  r  a  Pi 
irrational  soul  of  the  world,  be  thought  sufficiently  ^^^^ 
attested,  in  the  iDnumerible  deviations  from  the 
established  laws  of  nature,  in  the  eitravagaat 
passions  of  men>  and  in  the  physical  and  moral 
evil,  which,  in  consequence  ofthese  deviations  and 
pasnons,  so  visibly  prevail  in  tlie  world.  With- 
out  admitting  a  certain  stubborn  intractability,  and 
disorderly  wildness,  essential  to  matter,  and  thercf- 
fore  incapable  of  being  entirely  eradicated  or  dub-, 
dued,  it  seemed  impossible  to  explain  the  origin  of 
evil  under  the  government  of  Deityf. 

From  these  rude  materijils,  God,  according  to  puto'j 
the  fanciful  doctrine  of  Plato,  formed  the  four^*|||^, 
elements,  and  built  the  beautiful  structure  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  after  the  model  of  those 
eternal  examplars]:,  or  patterns,  which  subsist  in 


^  Politic  p.  120,  &  seqq.  &  Tttnsus,  passim. 

t  De  Legibu8,l.  s.p  608.    Pbilem.  p.  160. 

4  These  ezainplAn,  or  ^^^tryfut't^  are  the  idea$  of  Plato*  wbich 
were  so  nuteh  nusrapresented  by  many  of  the  later  PUtonlsts,  or 
Eclectics.  He  names  tbem,  indifierently,  j/mci  ti^ny  ii»0Vdf>  rm.  K*rtt. 
*nufr*  &  ia-dUftmt  fX^rr*.  The  two  last  expressions  are  used  to  dis- 
*  tinipiUh  them  from  the  fleettni^  and  perishable  fimna  of  mailer.  PhAo 
pepresents  these  ideas  as  existing^  in  the  divine  intellect^  aa  beings 
entirely  mental,  not  objects  of  any  of  the  senses,  and  not  eirGum- 
•cribed  by  place  or  time.  By  the  Srst  tmiTersal  Canse,  these  ideas 
were  infused  into  the  Tarioua  species  of  created  beings,  in  wh9m 
(accord ingp  to  Ammonius,  in  Porpbry.  Introduct  pw  29)  they 
existed,  as  the  impression  of  a  seal  exisu  in  the  wax  to  which  it 
1ms  been  applied.  In  its  pre-existent  state  the  human  mind  viewed 
these  imeiiigrUU  forma  in  their  original  seat,  tlie  field  of  truth.  But 
•ince  men  were  imprisoned  in  the  body,  they  receive  these  idQss 
from  external  objects,  as  explained  in  the*  text.  Such  is  the  doctrine 
of   Plato.      But  many   of  the   later    Platonists,  and  even    scvera 


SIO  THS  HinOBT  OF 

£  H  A  r  the  dtrim  Intoll^enoe*.  Couidering  Unt  bein^i 
J"^;  poswsaed  of  menUl  powers  are  far  preferable  tD 
tboae  destitute  of  such  faculties,  Ciod  infnaed  mt0 
Ibe  corporeal  world  a  rational  soul,  wliidi,  as  it 
could  Dot  be  immediately  combined  with  body,  be 
united  to  the  active,  but  irrational  principle,  es- 
sentially inherent  in  matterf.  Hariiig  thus  formed 
and  animated  the  earth,  the  vun,  the  moon,  and 
the  other  risible  divinkies,  the  great  father  of 
spirits  proceeded  to  create  the  inrisible  gods  and 
daemons]:  whose  nature  and  history  of  Plato  de<* 
scribes  with  a  respectful  reverence  for  the  religioD 


writers  of  the  present  age^  have  Imsg'ined  that  be  tscrlbed  to  ideas  a 
separate  and  independent  exbtence.  Vid.  Bnicker.  Histor.  Fhilosopb. 
p,  69s5^  k  seqq.  OedilM  Histor.  FbilMtpli.  ex  Ciceroo.  Collect, 
p.  1  S3,  8c  aeqq.  Monboddo,  Or  if  in  of  language^  vol  L  c-  iz. 
Of  all  the  absurdities  embraced  by  philosophers,  ibis  doubtless  waM 
be  the  greatest,  to  believe  eternal  unchangeable  patterns  of  the  TwieoB 
Ipenera  and  species  of  things,  existmg  apart,  and  independent  of  the 
mind  by  which  these  abstract  notions  are  conceived.  It  u  not  eztta- 
ordinary,  therefbrct  that  many  writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school; 
whote  exttxvagiat  ftacics  could  fix  and  embody  metapbys'cal  ahmrsc- 
tions,  and  realise  intellectual  ideas,  should  animate  and  personify  the 
ktyof  ru  9m(9  the  divine  intellect,  in  which,  according  to  Plato,  these 
ideas  icsided»  mid  from  which  tfiey  were  emnmnnicaled  to  otiicr  jb* 
tdligenees.  The  same  visiowu7  fanaties  who  diseowe^  in  the 
Xf}/or  of  Plato,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  recognised  the  Holy 
Spirit  hi  his  Soul  of  the  World :  but,  as  this  irrational  principle  of 
molkm  ill  eonesponded  to  the  thud  perwo  of  the  Uo^oad»  they  in* 
vented  an  hyper-cOsmian  soul,  concerning  n^iich  nato  is  litogether 
silent.  See  the  Encyclopedic,  article  JRdeetique.  Brodcer..  Hist 
FhUesoph.  vol  i.  p.  712,  &  seqq.  &  Meiner*s  Beytn^  cor  geschtchte  der 
denkart  der  ersien  Jahrfaunderte  nach  rhristi  frbnrt  in  r mifrn  bmUsch 
tongen  uberdie  neu  Platonische  PhilosopUie* 

•  Timwis,  Polit  L  Ti.  t  Jb.  p.  477,  &  stqg* 

I  TimcQS|P.480. 
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<^f  his  CMBtry*.  After  finishing  i\m  great  wark,  e  h  a  p. 
the  God  of  god9>  again  contemplating  the  ideal  *^'^*' 
forms  in  his  own  mind,  perceired  there  the 
exemplars  of  three  species  of  beings,  which  he 
realised  in  the  mortal  inhabitants  of  the  eartti,  air, 
and  water.  The  task  of  forming  these  sensible, 
but  irrational  beings,  be  committed  to  the  inferior 
divinities ;  because,  had  this  last  work  likewise  pro« 
ceeded  from  his  own  hands,  it  must  have  been  im* 
mortal  like  the  godsf.  The  souls  of  men,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  himself  formed  from  the  remainder 
of  the  rational  soul  of  the  world.  They  first 
existed  in  the  state  of  daemons,  invested  only  with 
a  thin  aethereal  body.  Having  offended  God  by 
neglecting  their  duty,  they  were  condemned  to 
unite  wilh  the  gross  corporeal  mass,  by  which  their 
divine  faculties  are  so  much  clogged  and  en-* 
.cumbered^. 

^  It  was  necessary  briefly  to  explain  the  metaphy-  ruio's 
sical  theology  of  Plato,  how  visionary  soever  U™^'*^ 
may  appear,  because  the  doctrine  of  ideal  formSi^ 
together  with  that  of  the  pre-existent  slate  of  th^ 
human  mind,  are  the  nmin  pillars  of  his  philoso* 
pby.  Before  their  incarceration  in  the  body,  the 
souls  of  men  enjoyed  the  presence  of  their  Maker^ 
and  contemplated  the  unchangeable  ideas  and  es* 
fences  of  things  in  the  field  of  trulb.  In  viewing 
and  examining  these  eternal  archetypes  of  order, 
beauty,  and  virtue,  consisted  the  noblest  energy, 
and  highest  perfection  of  celestial  spiritsH,  whicb> 

•  Apolog;  Socraitis,  f  Tiinaeu8,p  480.  &4S1. 

t  Ibid.  !)  Republ.  1.  ri.  Ph«ilru8>  Pbikbiu^  &q^ 
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GHAP.b6ing  euiaiiatioiis  of  the  Deity,  pan  perer  resi 
^^^^'  satisfied  with  objects  and  occupations  unworthy 
their  divine  original.  But,  in  their  actual  siate^ 
men  can  perceive  with  their  corpoi^eal  senses,  only 
the  fleeting  images  and  imperfect  representations 
of  these  immutable  essences  of  things  in  the  fluc- 
tuating objects  of  the  material  world,  which  are  so 
little  steady  and  permanent,  that  they  often  change 
their  nature  and  properties  even  while  we  view 
and  examine  them"^.  Besides  this^  our  senses 
themselves  are  liable  to  innumerable  disorders; 
and  unless  we  are  constantly  on  the  watch,  never 
£Eiil  to  deceive  ust*  Hence  the  continual  errors 
in  our  judgments  of  men  and  things ;  hence  the 
improper  ends  we  pursue  ;  hence  the  very  inade- 
quate means  by  which  we  seek  to  attain  them ; 
hence,  in  one  word,  all  the  errors  and  misery  of 
life.  Yet,  even  in  this  degraded  state  to  which 
men  were  condemned  for  past  ofiences,  their  hap- 
piness ceases  not  to  be  an  object  of  care  to  the 
Deity.  As  none  can  rise  so  high,  none  can  sink 
to  low,  as  to  escape  the  eye  and  arm  of  the  Al- 
mighty]:. The  divine  Providence  observes  and 
regulates  the  meanest,  as  well  as  the  greatest,  of 
its  productions.  But  the  good  of  the  part  being 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  whole,  it  is  necessary 
that  each  individual  should  be  rewarded  or  punish* 
ed,  in  proportion  as  he  fulfils  the  task  assigned  him. 
It  is  by  the  performance  of  his  duty  alone,  that 
man  can  regain  the  favour  of  his  MakerH ;  for 

*  Thsdo,  Timaeof,  kt.  t  l*b«do,  p.  31.  h  Bepab.  1.  r. 

f  De  Legions.  |]  EttU-phron* 
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h  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  this  inestimable  bene-  c  hap. 
fit  can  be  purchased  by  rich  presents  and  expensive ,  ^^ 
sacrifices.  Religion  cannot  be  a  traffic  of  interest*. 
What  can  we  offer  to  the  gods,  which  they  have 
not  first  bestowed  on  us?  Will  they  thank  us  for 
restoring  their  own  gifts  ?  It  is  absurd  to  think  it« 
To  please  the  Divinity,  We  must  obey  his  will  con-* 
cerning  us :  nor  can  we  comply  with  the  purpose 
of  our  creation,  and  fulfil  our  destiny,  without  as* 
piring  at  those  noble  powers  with  which  we  were 
originally  endowedf ;  and  which,  even  in  our  pre- 
sent degenerate  state,  it  is  still  possible>  by  proper 
diligence,  to  recoverj. 

Our  senses  give  us  information  of  external  ob»^^*^* 
jects,  which  are  stored  up  in  the  memory,  and  ra- the  origin 
riously  combined  by  the  imagination!!.    But  it  isknow^"* 
remarkable  tbat  these  ideas,  thus  acquired  and  re«-^^ 
tained,  have  the  power  of  suggesting  others  far 
more  accurate  and  perfect  than  themselves,  and 
which,  though  excited  by  material  objects,  cannot 
be  derived  from  them,  unless  (which  is  impossible) 
the  effect  were  more  beautiful  and  perfect  than  the 
cause.    That  we  possessed,  in  a  pre-existent  state> 
those  ideas  which  modern  philosophers  refer  by  an 
easy  solution  to  the  powers  of  generalization  and 
abstraction^.    Plato  thought   evident    from   the 


*  Repub.1.  ii.  p.  100.  &  seqq. 
f  Minos,  p.  510.    Timaeus,  p.  500. 
^  RepubL  I.  ▼. 

]|  Theatet  p.  85.  &  seqq.  &  Philem.  184,  &  seqq, 
f  The  ancients  were  not  ignorant  of  this  philosophy.    Simpliciiis, 
speaking  of  the  origin  of  inteUigible  forms,  or  idetm.  m  the  human 
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CHAP. facility  with  whicli  we  recalled  them«.  Of  tViir 
^^  be  gave  an  example  in  Meno's  slare,  who,  whett 
properly  questioned  by  Socrale9,  easily  recollected 
and  explained  many  properties  of  numbers  and 
figures,  although  he  had  never  learned  the  sciences 
of  arithmetic  and  geometryf.  According  to 
Plato,  therefore,  all  sciences  consisted  in  remi- 
niscence ;  in  recalling  the  nature,  proportions,  ami 
relations  of  those  uniform  and  unchangeable  es^ 
sences,  about  which  the  human  mind  had  originally 
been  conversant,  and  after  the  model  of  which 
all  created  things  were  madet*  These  intel- 
lectual forms,  comprehending  the  true  essences  of 
things,  were  the  only  proper  objects  of  solid  and 
permanent  scienceli;  their  fluctuating  represent 


mind,  says  if^w  MptMtxts  ojuta  tr  ttus  if^in^f  trnnut  s«nt  tkcmt 
vinrnaAfAW :  '*  We  ourselves,  abstracting  them  in  our  thouglits»  have, 
by  his  abstraction,  giren  them  an  existence  in  themselTes."  Sim^  m 
P^aed.  p.  17. 

*  Menon.p.S44« 

t  Ibid. 

i  Repub  I  vi. 

II  hrtrnfM,  science,  in  opposition  to  A(«,  opiuMU  The  nutlerial 
ivorld  be  called  to  ^«£Aror>  tiiat  of  which  the  knowledge  admitted  of  pio* 
bability  only  Repub  I  v  The  idMa  of  Plato,  which,  according  to  that 
philosopher,  formed  the  sole  objects  of  real  and  certam  knowledge,  were 
powerfully  combated  by  his  scholar  and  riral  Aristotle,  Yet  the  latter^ 
who  was  so  sharp-sighted  to  the  faults  of  Plato,  never  accuses  him  of 
maintaining  the  separate  and  independent  existence  of  intellectual  fixms. 
llie  obscure  passage  in  Aristotle's  Metapliysics,  p  201»  which  has  beta 
construed  into  such  an  accusation,  means  nothing  more,  than  that  Socntes 
regarded  the  ta  lutd*  exv,  general  ideas,  as  difiering  in  no  respect  from 
our  notions  of  the  genera  and  species  of  things  $  whereas  Plato  made  a 
distinction  between  them,  asserting  these  ideas  to  hare  existed  m  the 
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tetWesinthe  material  world,  the  actions  and  Tir-c  ha  p. 
tuesofmen,  the  order  and  beauty  visible  in  the  ^^^^^]^ 
univerae,  were  only  so  far  real  and  substantial  as 
ibey  corresponded  to  their  divine  archetypes^;  but 
as  this  correspondence  never  became  complete,  the 
examination  of  the  perishingobjects  of  sense  could 
only  afford   u^  unsteady  and  uncertain  notions^ 
fleeting  and  fugitive  like  themselvesf.      J*^^^"*  ^waS  of 
these  observations,  Plato  thought  it  evident,  that  perception 
the  duty  and  happiness  of  men  consisted  in  with-iect. 
drawing  themselves  from  the  material,  and  ap« 


divine  intellect  before  the  creation,  Sec.  as  explained  in  the  text. 
Aristotle  diseusses  the  doctrine  of  ideas  more  perspicuoosly  in  his 
Ethics  to  Hicomachns,  1.  i.  c  vL  He  regards  them  as  mere  fictions 
of  the  fimcy,  and  the  knowledge  founded  on  them  as  altogether  ▼!• 
sionarj.  **  The  idea  of  good,"  he  obsenred,  **  might  be  applied  to 
substances^  as  the  Deity/  the  mind  of  man  ;  to  qualities,  as  the  rir- 
tues ;  to  quantity,  as  mediocrity  ;  to  time*  as  the  juncture  or  nick 
of  time ;  in  short,  througli  all  the  categories.  There  is  not,  there- 
fere,  any  one  general  idea  of  good  common  to  all  these.  Were 
there  one  idea,  the  same  in  idl,  there  could  be  but  one  science  respect- 
ing it  But  there  are  many,  physic,  gymnastic,  the  military  art,  ^ 
which  all  have  some  good  in  \*iew.  Things  are  good  in  themselves, 
or  good  as  means  to  an  end.  But  even  those  things  which  are  ulti- 
mately good,  as  wisdom,  honour,  pleasure,  are  not  comprehended 
under  any  one  definition  of  good,  though  distinguished  by  the  same 
epithet  from  some  analogy  or  resemblance,  as  the  understanding  is  call- 
ed the  eye  of  the  mind.  If  there  is  any  such  general  idea,  it  is  surely 
incapable  of  being  applied  to  any  practical  use :  not,  for  instance  to  serve 
as  a  model,  otherwise  the  arts  and  sciences,  all  of  which  have  some  good 
inriew^  would  continoaUy  have  this  model  beibre  them.  Tet  they  all 
neglect  it,  and  justly;  ibr  what  benefit  could  they  derive  from  this  ab- 
stract idea }  A  physician,  for  instance,  contemplates  not  health  in  that  ge- 
neral mamer,  but  the  health  of  man,  or  rather  of  a  particular  man 
who  happens  to  be  his  patient;  for  with  individuals  only  his  art  is  con- 
oerned. 

*  Paniien.p.  140.  f  Sepub.  t  ?&« 
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CHAP,  proaching  the  intellectual  world*,  to  which  their 
^^^^^  own  natures  were  more  congenial.  To  pronwte 
this  purpose  was  the  great  aim  of  his  philosophy. 
If  we  were  deceived  by  the  senses,  he  observed, 
that  we  were  still  more  fatally  endangered  by  the 
passions,  those  flimsy  sails  of  the  mind,  which  are 
expanded  and  agitated  by  every  varying  gust  of 
imagined  good  or  evilf.  The  pains  anrf  plea- 
sures of  the  body  were  all  of  a  mixed  kind,  and 
nearly  allied  to  each  other.  The  God  who  ar- 
ranged the  world,  desirous  to  unite  and  incor- 
porate these  seemingly  opposite  natures,  had  at 
least  joined  their  summits ;  for  pleasure  was  no- 
thing else  but  a  perceptible  cessation  of  pain  ;  and 
the  liveliest  of  our  bodily  enjoyments  were  prece- 
ded by  uneasiness,  and  followed  by  languorj.  To 
illustrate  the  necessity  of  governing  with  a  strong 
hand  the  appetites  and  passions,  Plain  compared 
the  soul  to  a  little  republic,  composed  of  different 
faculties  or  orders||.  The  judging  or  reasoning 
faculty,  justly  entitled  to  the  supremacy,  was  seat- 
ed, as  in  a  firm  citadel,  in  the  head ;  the  senses  were 
its  guards  and  servants ;  the  various  desires  and 
afiections  were  bound  to  pay  it  obedience. 

efthcpw-  Of  these  desires,  which  were  all  of  them  the 
natural  subjects  of  the  ruling  faculty,  Plato  distin- 
guished two  orders,ever  ready  to  rebel  against  their 


*  Bepab.  p.  134.  &  Fh«d.  p.  26. 

t  PhacdruB. 

i  Phxd.  Philenu  &  Repub«  1.  ii.p.  262>  &  8eqq< 

II  Bepub.  L  IF. 
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Blaster.  The  firstconsisted  of  those  passions  which  chap. 
are  founded  in  pride  and  resentment,  or  in  what  ^^^^'• 
the  schoolmen  called  the  irascible  part  of  the  soul"^ ; 
and  were  seated  in  the  breast.  The  second  con- 
sisted of  those  passions  which  are  founded  in  the 
love  of  pleasure,  or  in  what  the  schoolmen  called  the 
concupisciblef  part  of  the  soul,  and  were  seated 
in  the  belly,  and  inferior  parts  of  the  body.  These 
different  orders,  though  commonly  at  variance 
with  each  other,  were  alike  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  unless  restrained  by  the  wisdom  and 
authority  of  their  sovereign,  must  inevitably  plunge 
the  little  republic  of  man  into  the  utmost  disorder 
and  mtseryt. 

Yet,  according  to  Plato,  both  these  sets  of  pas- of  the  viiw 
sions  were,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  necessary  wikiom 
parts  of  our  constitutions ;  and,  when  properly  re-^g^  f^^^" 
gulated,  became  very  useful  subjects.     The  iras- 
cible asserted  our  rank  and  dignity,  defended  us 
against  injuries,  and  when  duly  informed  and  tem- 
pered by  reason,  taught  us  with  becoming  forti- 
tude to  despise  dangers  and  death  in  pursuit  of 
what  is  honourable  and  virtuous.    The  concupi^ 
cible  provided  for  the  support  and  necessities  of  the 
body  ;  and,  when  reduced  to  such  submission  as  to 
reject  every  gratification  not  approved  by  reason, 
gave  rise  to  the  virtue  of  temperance.    Justice 

*  The  To  9ofinuik  of  Pisto. 

t  The  T«  mt(hfflanou9  of  Plato.  Both  are  included  under  wliat 
Plato  and  Aristotle  call  tlie  oftttruofi  the  seat  of  the  desires  and  pas- 
sions. 

t  Ibid.p.3S4« 
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c  HA  P.  took  place,  according  to  Plato,  when  reason  di- 
^^p.^^^^  rected  and  passion  obeyed,  and  when  each  passion 
performed.its  proper  office,  and  acknowledged  due 
respect  towards  its  superior.  In  the  strength,  acute- 
ness,  and  perfection  of  the  ruling  faculty,  coi^ 
sisted  the  virtue  of  prudence,  the  great  source  and 
principle  of  all  other  virtues,  without  which  temr 
perance,  fortitude,  and  even  justice,  itself,  were 
nothing  but  empty  shadows,  that  deluded  the  ig- 
norant vulgar.  In  the  exercise  of  prudence  or 
wisdom,  man  resembled  his  Maker,  and.  contem- 
plated those  intellectual  forms,  which  taught  him  to 
discern  with  certainty  the  ends  proper  to  be  pui^ 
sued,  and  the « means  necessary  to  attain  tbeiq. 
The  wise  man  compares  the  mind  with  the  body, 
eternity  with  time,  virtue  with  pleasure.  He  thus 
learns  to  despise  the  inferior  parts  of  his  nature,  to 
defy  its  pains,  to  disdain  its  pleasures.  Without 
attaining  this  true  elevation  of  mind,  he  never  can 
be  virtuous  or  happy,  since  whoever  depends  on 
the  body,  must  consider  death  as  an  evil,  the  fear 
of  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  some  greater 
terror ;  so  that  in  him,  who  is  not  truly  wise,  for- 
titude itself  must  be  the  child  of  timidity*.  In 
the  same  manner,  his  pretended  moderation  and 
temperance  will  spring  from  the  impure  source  of 
the  opposite  vices :  he  will  deny  himself  some 
pleasures  to  attain  others  which  he  regards  as  more 
valuable,  and  will  submit  to  small  pains  to  avoid 
the  greaterf.     He   thus  continues  through  life, 

*  llepub.  1.  vi.  t  Pluedt,  p.26«  &  K^. 
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exchanging  one  trifle  for  another ;  a  traffic  which  c  h  a  k 
neyer  can  enrich  him,  while  he  rejects  wisdonii  the  ^^^°- 
only  precious  merchandise. 

But  the   temple   of  wisdom  is,  according  to  causes  of 
Plato  situate  on  a  rock,  which  few  men  hare  the  J^^y^f^" 
strength  to  ascend*.     This  difference  of  ability  JJ^"^^^*" 
proceeds  from  various  causes :     1.    At  their  crea- 
tion, all  minds  were  not  alike  excellent  and  per- 
fectf.    2.  They  were  not  alike  criminal  during 
their  pre-existent  stated-     3.     The  gross  bodies^ 
which  they  now  inhabit,  are  variously  moulded, 
some  being  too  strong,  others  too  weak,  and  very 
few  in  just  harmony  with  the  divine  principle  by 
which  they  are  animated||.    4.   Early  institution 
and  example  occasion   great   diiferences  among 
them.    Such,  indeed,  is  the   power  of  education 
and  habit,  that  the  errors  and  crimes  of  men  are 
less  chargeable  on  those  who  commit  them,  than 
on  their   parents,  guardians,   and   instructors^  ; 
and  it  seems  hardly  possible  for  those  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be   born   in  a  licentious  age  and 
country  to  attain  wisdom  and  virtue.    Even  when 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  concur,  the  mind 
must  still,  however,  have  a  tendency  to  degene- 
rate, while  united    with   matterlT.     The   body, 
therefore,  must  be  continually  exercised  and  sub- 
dued by  the  gymnastic,  the  soul  must  be  purified 
and  fennobled  by  philosophy.    Without  such  at- 
tention, men  can  neither  reach  the  perfection  of 

•  Repub.  L  vi.  p.  74..  f  Pharfra^. 

t  Ibid  II  Timacus.  ^  Ibid, 

f  Ibid.  p.  484  &  Repab.  pRfsim. 
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CHAP,  their  nature,  or,  when  they  have  reached  it,  main* 
^^^"™'  tain  that  elevated  post,  from  which  they  look  down 
with  compassion  on  the  errors  and  misery  of  their 
fellow-creatures*. 
ruto*s         In  the  description  of  his  imaginary  sage,  Plato 
"****       employs  the  colours  which  were  afterwards  bor- 
rowed by  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans.    But  neither 
of  these  sects,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  were  so 
well  entitled  as  the  Platonists^  to  boast  their  philo^ 
sophical  happiness,  and  to  assert  their  superiority 
finmorta-  to  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  fortune.    Plato  was 
in^^of  the^jj^  first  philosopher  who  supported  the  doctrine  of 
a   future   state,  by  arguments  sufficient  to  con- 
Tince  intelligent  and  thinking  men.     From  the 
properties  of  mind,   he  inferred  the  simplicity 
and  indestructibility  of  the  substance  in  which  they 
residef.    He  described  the  mental  powers  witib 
an  eloquence  that  Cicero}  and  Bufibn||  despair 
of  being  able  to  imitate.    And  since  he  regarded 
the  soul  as  the  principle  of  life  and  motion,  be 
thought  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  diseases  and 
death  of  the  body  should  take  from  this  principle 
*8uch  qualities  as  it  essentially  possessed  in  itself, 
and  accidentally  communicated  to  matter^.    It 
Slate  of   ^as  his  firm  persuasion,  that  according  to  the  em- 
tSn!*''*'    ploy ment  of  its  rational  and  morsil  powers,  the  soul, 
after  its  separation  from  the  body,  would  be  raised 


*  Timsus,  p.  484,  &Bepiib.  p«Mim% 

f  Phsedo,  p.  25,  &  aeqq. 

i  See  Cicer.de  Offic.  1.  i.  &  paMun. 

n  Buffimeof  I'Homme.  $  PhKdo. 
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to  a  taigber^  or  depressed  to  a  lower  state  of  ex^cn  a  p. 

•   .  M,  XXXIL 

istence*".  n-^i^v^iw 

This  belief,  which  raised  his  hopes  to  a  happier  His  re- 

■  A  1  •  -    i_  public 

and  more  permanent  state,  gave  biro  not,  boweveryu 
thatcontempt,  affected  by  a  very  different  class  of 
philosophers,  for  the  perishing  affairsf  of  the  present 
world.  Like  some  others  of  the  scholars  of  Socra* 
tes,  he  traced  the  plan  of  a  perfect  commonwealth ; 
though  his  work,  known  by  that  title,  as  had  been 
justly  observed  by  a  writer  of  congenial  characterj:> 
is  rather  a  treatise  of  education  than  a  systehfi  of 
policy.  The  real  republic  of  Plato  is  contained  in 
his  books  of  laws,  in  which  be  explains,  witb  no  less 
acuteness  than  elegance,  the  origin  and  revolutions 
of  civil  society,  and  traces  the  plan  of  a  republic 
nearly  resembling  the  Spartan  model. 

His  practical  morality,  which  he  borrowf  d  from  Genius 
Socrates,  is  profusely  scattered  through  bis  dia^ncteroir 
Jogues ;  and,  in  his  own  times,  Plato  was  not  con-^^*^**' 
sidered  as  that  visionary  speculatist  which  he  has 
appeared  to  latter  ages.    His  scholars,  Aristony- 
mus,  Phormio,  and  Eudoxus,  were  successively 
sent  by  him  to  regulate  the  republics  of  the  Ar- 
cadians, Elians,  and    Cnidiansjl,  at  the   earnest 
request  of  those  communities.     From  Xenocrates 
another  of  his  disciples,  Alexander  desired  rules 
for  good  governments    The  fame  of  Aristotle 

*  Fbaedrus,  &  Phaedo,  pftitim. 
f  The  Epicureans. 
'*  Non  res  humanae,  perituraque  regna.**  Gxobg, 

Of  this  more  below. 

t  Rousseau  in  his  Emile. 

n  Plutarch,  advers.  Colot  Epicur.  §  Idem.  ibid. 
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CHAR  fiHs  Ibe  wodd ;  and  it  will  aflerwardfl  appear  boir 
^'^^^^'^'^  much  be  was  indebted  to  a  writer,  wbose  apiniooi 
be  is  supposed  -to  ba^^e  combated  with  aecfliing  re- 
luctance, and  real  ^Us&ction.  PlaAo-onitedwaraidi 
of  fancy  with  acuteaess  ^  undentandiog,  aiid  k 
equally  eminent  fortbe  power  of  combimn^tHMige% 
and  that  of  diitinguifllmtii;  ideas.  Yet,  when  compn' 
red  with  his  master  @ocmte%  his  ^aius  will  ap- 
pear more  subtile  tban.tegacioi&.  He  wanted  that 
patient  fpiril  of  observatiim  which  distinguidied 
the  illustrious  sage,  wh^.  In  all  bis  reasonings,  kept 
fiicts  erer  in  bis  view,  and  at  wbry  9tep  he  made, 
lodked  back,  with  ivary  circumfepectidn,  on  expe- 
xience*  .  Accompanied  by  this  faithful  guide.  So* 
crates  trod  securely  the  pa(^  :of  truth  and  nature ; 
but  his  advetiturous  disciple,  rtrusting  to  ibe  wings 
0f  faiicy,  ofiteii  expfittiates  in  imaginary  worlds  of 
bis  own  creation. 
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